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PREFACE: 


THAT infidelity has increas'd among us 
very much of Lie 1s a general obſerva- 
tion. dad as we believe Chriſtianity to be à ra- 
tional, and excellent inſtitution, it muſt ſeem the 
more ſtrange to us, that this ſhould happen in an 
age that boaſts of free inquiry, and would be 
thought neither to receive, nor reject any religious 
opinions, but upon ſolid grounds. I ſhall not pre- 
tend to aſſign any cauſes of it that are univerſal, 
and much leſs to determine poſitiuely that it al- 
ways froceeds from vitious motives, and the 
influence of irregular paſſions ; becauſe there 
are innumerable prejudices that inſenfibly 5 
and miſlead the mind, where there is both a 
good underſtanding, and an honeſt heart; 
and general charges (which is the utmoſt length 
we can go; for of the principles and views by 
 eohich particular perſons are influenc'd, nothin 
can be known certainly, till the ſecrets of all 
Hearts are reveal'd) general charges, I ſay, of 
inſincerity, perverſeneſs, and wiltul error, are 
as eaſily brought by bigots and enthuſiaſts 4. 
MS gainſt 


iv TheP REFACE, 
gainſt the 7 of falſe religions, as by the 
defenders of the true againſt their f aj 
There is one thing however that appears to be 4 
wery ſtrong and common prejudice againſt the 
Chriſtian religion, which I cannot omit, ſince it 
depends intirely on Chriſtians themſelves, and 
conſequently, as they might have prevented, it 
is not yet out of their power to remove it; I 
mean thoſe corruptions in doctrine, and groſs 
ſuperſtitions in worſhip, by which they have 
defac'd the ſimplicity, and beauty of true Chri- 
ſtianity, and which have been urg d indeed with 
greater zeal than morality itſelf. Theſe the 
adverſaries of our religion, without examining 
_ farther, blend with its original, and eſſential 
doftrines; and thus it is condemn'd for no other 
5 reaſon, but becauſe it has been miſrepreſented. 
= A melancholy reflection this ! that Chriſtians 
1 | ſhould furniſh infidels with the choiceſt weapons 
in tuo attack their own cauſe ; but at the ſame time, 
1 on the fide of unbelievers, a ſure argument of a 
| ſhallow and ſuperficial judgment in theſe points, 
= | and which deſtroys all their pretences to fair rea- 
= ſoning. For ſuch a method of proceeding is not 
ih [== doing common juſtice to the writings of the New > 
Teſtament ; nay farther, if the principles 1 7 
any religion are to be taken thus at ſecond hand. 
il and rejected without being inquir'd into, there 
Iz; no rule left whereby to 7 between 
= true, and falſe religions; and tis impoſſible that 
1 any revelation, which God may communicate to 
| mankind, ſhould ever make its way inthe world, 
15 5 5 even 


The PREFACE. y 
even tho it be in itſelf moſt perfect, and brings 
with it the higheſt, and nobleſt credentials. 


THE author of Chriſtianity, &c. lite moſt 
other oppoſers of revelation, puts on an affected 
concern for the purity of the Chriſtian religion, 
and would be thought to do it honour by ſhew- 
ing it to be only a republication of the law of 
nature, the original and univerſal religion of 
mankind. And indeed theſe writers are not to 

be blam'd for acting thus in diſguiſe, till they 
can declare openly againſt it without danger. 
But it were to be wiſh'd, methinks, that all 
unneceſſary terrors being remov'd, they might no 
longer be forc'd to the inconfiſtent pretence of 
exalting Chriſtianity by deſtroying it, and ho- 
nouring it by repreſenting all its peculiar doc- 
trines as abſurd, and ſenſeleſs. In the mean 
time, as matters now ſtand ; if we would come 
at their true ſentiments, we muſt interpret all 
their books by this key. Then we ſhall be in w 
danger of being deceiv'd, either by ſpecious 
titles, or ſeeming conceſſions. For the title, which 
our author, in particular, has given to his per. 
formance, fince tis moſt evidently his intention. 
to ſubvert the Chriſtian religion, can't but be 
univerſally underflood to mean this, and this 
only, Chriſtianity as old as the creation, or * 
good for nothing; or, which amounts to the 
ſame, Chriſtianity, the moral doctrines of it 
excepted, ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſm, 
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IN my remarks upon this diſcourſe, I haue 
not confider'd it chapter by chapter (a great 
part of it being nothing at all to my purpoſe ; 
and for the reſt, the ſame ſentiments being f. 
ten repeated, and falling in here and there with. 
out much method or connettion ;) but have en- 
deavaur d to digeſt the ſubſtance of it, fo far 
as the cauſe of Chriſtianity is concern d, under 
Proper heads, both for the greater entertain- 
ment, and advantage of the reader. Nor 
have I carried the oppofition ſo far, as to diſ- 

fe all the principles in it on which a 
great ſtreſs is laid; becauſe ſome of them ap- 
fear to me, if rightly explain'd (a point in- 
deed in which our author is very defeive) ta 
he rational, and juſt; and only the conſequences 
he draws from them to be fallacious, and ſo- 


phiſtical, 


7 Hs, for inſtance, I make no ſeruple to 
allow, that reaſon, if it be rightly- ihprov'd, 
z5 ſufficient to diſcover all the printiples and 
duties of natural religion; or, that tis faffi- 
cient, at all times, to teach men all that God 
requires of them in their various circumſtances ; 

and haue fſhewn, that notwithſtanding this, 
. when, reaſon is actually corrupted, - and 
darken'd, a revelation is never the leſs defire- 
| able, or uſeful, Bui if Wa g farther, and 
urge the. actual corruption of the world, as a- 
prof of the inſufficiency of reaſon, in itſelf, 
o teach men natural religion and morality, or 
thoſe duties, which they are jndiſpenſably oblig'd 
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- ThePREFACE, vii 
to know and practiſe in order to their accept- 
ance with God; and conſequently make a reve- 
lation not only of advantage in certain cir- 
cumſtances, Bui abſolutely, and at all times, 
neceſſary; befides that we ſhall, I fear, hardly | 
be able to account for its not being uni vertal, 
fnce all our reaſonings are form d upon the ge- 
neral neceſſities of mankind ; beſides this, I 
ſay, wwe can never anſwer the very ſame argu- 
ment retorted Upon Us From the ignorance, and 
ſuperſtition of Chriſtians, againſt the ſufficiency 
even of revelation. In truth the argument is 
bad either way ; for indolence, prejudice, and 
vitious affettions will pervert, and darken the 

laineſt rule. And as the corruptions of the 
eathen world, if* they had been much greater 
than they really were, would, no more tban 
they do now, have inferr'd the inſufficiency of 
reaſon as a guide in itſelf ; it muſt follow by 
the ſame rule, that the degeneracy among Chri- 
ſtians, tho it could be ſhewn to be mare groſs than 
any Pagans were ever chargeable with, 1s no +. 
rational prejudice either againſt the perfection, 
or perſpicuity of the Chriſtian revelation. For 
tis moſt evident, that in both caſes the event is 
not owing to a defect in the original rule, but 
to mens not attending 70 it, or ſubſtituting o- 
ther falſe rules in the place of 1t ; and the pre- 
valency of ignorance, ſuperſtition, and vice, 
more in {ome ages than in others, may ariſe 
from a great variety of circumſtances, which, 
| when they happen to concur, may make the * 
3 plaineſt and moſt complete rule of leſs uſe, 
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vii The PREFACE. 
than, in different circumſtances, another that 
is vaſtly more obſcure, and impetfect. 


THE alterations in this ſecond edition are 
fo few, and of jo little conſequence with reſpect 


o the main argument, that, J am perſuaded, 


they will not be thought to be any real prejudice 
to the firſt, nor conſequently to need an apology. 


And care has been taken, that a ſufficient num- 


her of the moſt confiderable additions, which 


are a poſtſcript, and a ſhort table of contents, 


ſhould be printed ſeparately, for the ſake of thoſe 
obo have the former edition. T have nothing 
to add, but that, as I ſhall be ready, upon con- 
viction, to correct any errors in the reaſoning 
part; Jo, if the author of Chriſtianity, c, 

can /hew; that I have miſrepreſented his ſenſe, 
or treated him, in any reſpect, uncivilly, Ipro- 
miſe to ask his pardon, and give him, publick- 


. all the ſatisfattion he can defire, 
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DEFENDED. K. 


NS REL1G1ON is of the higheſt 
importance to mankind, free de- 
8 bates about it ought above all 


725 
e things to be encouraged. This 
= is the only way to ſettle the true 
nature of it, and fix it upon a ſolid foun- 
dation, that truth and falſhood, ſuperſtition 
and - rational piety, may not equally 22 
Pp 


under that venerable name: and to 
it by methods of reſtraint and violence, is 
not only an infringement of the moſt ſa- 
cred natural rights of mankind, but a dif- 
honour to religion itſelf. It makes a gad 

4 | th - | (4 auſe 


2 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 
cauſe ſuſpected, and gives every little in/i- 
nuation of its adverſaries without proof, the 
air of probability. And as all honeſt men 
have no concern but for truth, and never 
ſuffer their paſſions, Yrejudices, or worldly 
intereſts to influence their religious inquiries, 
they can defire nothing more than that the 
argument ſhould be clearly ſtared, and-urg'd 
in its utmoſt ſtrength on both fides; and 
muſt be as ready to give up any particular 
ſcheme of religion upon ſufficient evidence 
of its falſtood, as they were to defend and 
profagate it while they believ'd it to be true. 
Such perſons muſt be very unwilling that 
the civil magiſtrate ſhould interpoſe, to do 
that by coercion and terror, which can only 
be effected by reaſon and perſuaſion. = 
F oR my own part, I think it an ineſtima- 
ble happineſs, that we live not only in an inqui- 
_ fitive age, that will take nothing upon rruſt, 
but in a land of liberty, where perſons may 
urge their objections againſt hs eftabliſh'd 
religion with much more freedom, than in 
many other countries that are called by the 
Chriſtian name; in which the people, not 
being allow'd the uſe of their rea/on, and 
free inquiry, are ſwallowed up in the groſſeſt 
enthuſiaſm and - ſuperſtition, and flaves in a 
double ſenſe, both to their Princes and their 
Prieſts, May this happy liberty increaſe, 
which I take to have a cloſe connection even 
with our civil liberty. Let thole who do 
2 | nor 
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not believe the Chri/t:an religion be allow'd 
to throw off all diſguiſes, and attack it with 
all the skill and ſtrength of argument they 
are capable of. Let not ſuch as write in 
defence of it claim any privilege above their 
opponents, merely becauſe they write on the 

lar and orthodox ſide of the queſtion, 
ſince the natural rights of both parties are 
equal, We need not be afraid of the con- 
ſequences: for truth can never fuffer by 
being brought to the moſt critical teft of 
impartial reaſon; and it is the intereſt of 
mankind that fal/hiod ſhould be detected 
and expoſed. And as the books which for 
a few years paſt have been publiſh'd in fa- 
vour of Infidelity, particularly The Grounds 
and Reaſons, &c. have been of great ſervice 
co Chriſtianity, by imploying ſeveral excel- 
lent pens in its defence, who have ſet the 
evidence of its divine authority in a clearer 
and ſtronger light than ever; ſo I make no 
doubt but that the author of a late book 
intitled, Chriſtianity as old as the Creation, 
will be the occaſion of ſuch ſolid defences 
of the excellency and advantages of the 
_ Chriſtian revelation, as will eſtabliſh the „in- 
cere and impartial more firmly in the belief 
of it. If the following diſcourſe contributes 
to this good deſign, it will need no farther 


apology. | 
Tus book, the argumerſ# of which I 


propoſe to conſider ſo far as the cauſe of 
B 2 . 


"I -. 
y * 


14 Tie uſefu'neſs and truth of the 


Chriſtianity is concern'd in it, is wrote in the 
main in a handſome and gentee] manner, and 


therefore, I think, the author deſerves to be 
treated ciuilly. There are ſeveral excellent 


things in it, eſpecially upon the head of 
natural religion. And what he has offer d 
to ſhew the miſchievous tendency of /«- 


 ferflition, and that the true religion has been 


moſt abominably corrupted, by placing it in 
ee, ceremonies, and incomprehenſible 
or otherwiſe uſeleſs ſpeculations, which have 
no influence upon moral goodneſs but to ob- 
ſtruct and pervert it, is unanſwerable. But 
as the ingenious author proceeds a great deal 
farther, and the main drift of his reaſoning 


ſtrikes N at the 7ruth of Chriſtianity, 


and its vſefulneſs as a divine revelation, it 
wall be expected that his arguments upon 


this head ſhould be fully conſider' d; and 


he muſt not take it amiſs, if this be done 


with the fame freedom which he himſelf 


has us'd, in conſidering the arguments that 
are urg'd on the contrary fide of the queſ- 
tion. Let me only obſerve, that the diſpute 
between us is not all about the fupreme 
and immutable excellency of the religion of 
nature, nor whether this, which is by far 
the greateſt and beſt part of Chriſtianity, be 
as old as the creation, and as extenſive as hu- 
man nature; it is not, whether it be the 
chief delign of revelation, to explain and re- 
ſtore this primitive religion in its original 
rity and perfection, and to aſſiſt and pro- 

. | | mote 
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Chriſtian revelation defended. 5 

mote the regular and univerſal praftice of 
it; nor whether rea/on be our ultimate rule 
in all our religious inquiries, a rule by which 
revelation itſelf muſt be judg'd : for the afhr- 
mative in all theſe queſtions is admitted. 


I ſhall therefore mention them as allow'd 


principles, and no farther than the nature 
of the argument requires; which may be 
reduc'd to the following heads. ; 


Chap. 1. Or the advantages of a revelation, 
and particularly of rhe Chriſtian, and of the uſe 


and evidence of miracles. 7 


Chap. II. VinpicAaTING the conduct of 
Providence in not making the Chriſtian reve- 
lation uni ver ſally known ; and proving that this 
is conſiſtent with the perfectians of God, and 
conſequently with the notion of its being a 


divine revelation. 


Chap. III. Su Ewi1NG that we have a /uf- 

ficient probability, even at this diſtance, of the 
authenticneſs, credibility, and purity of the 
books of the new teſtament; and that the com- 
mon people are able to judge of the truth, 
and uncorruptedneſs of a traditional religion; 
with an anſwer to the arguments drawn 
from the change of languages, the different 
uſe of words, the ſtile and phraſe of ſcrip- 
ture, &c. to prove it to be an obſcure, per- 
plex'd, and uncertain rule. : 
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6 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 


Chap. IV. A GENERAL defence of poſe 
trve commands, 


Chap. V. APAR TICULAR vindication of 
the peculiar poſitive inſtitutions of Chriſtianity. 


- 


| Un DER one or other of theſe heads, I 


„ hall have occaſion to conſider all this au- 


" thor's reaſoning, ſo far as the controverſy 
about revelation is concern'd. But if any 

rt of it ſhall ſeem not to fall in ſo na- 
turally, or in ſuch exact order as might be 
wiſh'd, I hope it will be conſider'd, that 
tis very difficult to obſerve Aries order in 
remarks upon ſo large a book, in which 
the ſame things are often repeated ; and ob- 


jections are not urg'd in any regular me- 


thod, but lie ſcatter'd here and there, and 
mix'd with other things of a quite different 
kind: and that this will obtain the candid 
reader's excuſe, 


C briftian revelation defended. 7 


CAE 


Of the advantages of a revelation, and 


particularly of the Chriſtian ; and 
of the uſe and evidence of miracles. 


I ExPECT it will be ſuggeſted here that 


this part of my deſign is needleſs, becauſe 


the author of Chriftiamty, &c. allows “, 
* That when men do not pay a due regard 
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to the moſt perfect religion of nature, but 
mix with it human inventions, it may, then, 


be agreeable to the divine goodneſs to ſend 


perſons to recall them to a more ſtrict obſer- 


vation of it.” And in another place ſays Þ;, . 


But firſt, I muſt premiſe, that in ſuppoſing 
an external revelation, I take it for grant- 
ed, that there is ſufficient evidence of a 
perſon being ſent by God to publiſh it; 
nay, I farther own, that this divine per- 
ſon by living up to what he taught, has 
ſet us a noble example; and that as he 
was highly exalted for ſo doing, ſo we, if 
we uſe our beſt endeavours, may expect 
a ſuitable reward. This, and every thing 
of the ſame nature, I freely own, which 
is not inconſiſtent with the law of God 
being the ſame, whether internally, or 


externally reveal d. 


P. 283. 1 b. 9. 
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they are not examin'd, and ſhewn to be weak 


8 The uſefulneſs and truth of tho 


THESE, it mult be own'd,.are large con. 
ceſſian | but 1 do Tor appear to be 
able with other parts of this author's 

r formance, nor with the general reaſon- 


ing that runs thro the whole of it, I think 


they are not much to be regarded. Very 


ingenious writers are apt ſometimes to con- 
tradict themſelves; or to ſay things in or- 


der to diſguiſe their ſentiments, and as ſalvos 


to which they may have recourſe, if they 
ſhould happen to be puſh'd hard in the 
main argument. And thus the author of 
en, &c. has in ſeveral places ſpoken 
of the Chriſtian religion, as if he believ'd and 
acknowledg'd it to be a divine revelation ; tho 


it muſt appear to every reader that tis im- 


poſſible it ſhould be fo upon his principles, 
ſince tis not a univerſal revelation, and con- 
tains ſome things in it merely e and 
conſequently, that by urging theſe principles, 
he deſign'd to undermine it, and reduce man- 
kind to the mere religion of reaſon and na- 
jure. In like manner, notwithſtanding the 
paſſages above cited, nothing can be more 
plain, than that he magnifies the powers of 

reaſon with a view to leſſen or deſtroy the 
70 of revelation. But whatever his real de- 
ign was, ſince the generality of hie readers 
will moſt probably underſtand him thus, as 


all that I have met with do; and ſome per- 


haps may be influenc'd by his arguments, if 


and 
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and inconcluſive, to think that a revelation 


was needleſs ; 1 look upon this as a ſufficient 


logy for my proceeding in the method I ar 
22 I ſhall have an oppor- 
tunity of doing juſtice in ſome meaſure to this 


important ſubject. _ 


Nov the fundamental principles, upon 
which our author proceeds, are theſe. © If 
« God has given mankind a law, he muſt 
% have given them likewiſe ſufficient means 
* of knowing it; he would, otherwiſe, have 
« defeated his own intent in giving it; ſince 


| « a law, as far as tis unintelligible, ceaſes to 
| © be a law. If God, at all times, u . 
ing that all men ſhould come to the knowledge 


* of his truth; his infinite wiſdom and power 
« could at all rimes find ſufficient means, 
6 for making mankind capable of know- 
« ing what his infinite goodneſs deſign d 


« they ſhould know.” — * © If God never 


« intended mankind ſhould at any time be 
« without religion, or have falſe religions; 
and there be but one true religion, which 


„ALL have been ever bound to believe, 


« and profeſs; I can't ſee any heterodoxy in 


= «© affirming, that the means to effect this end 


« of infinite wiſdom muſt be as univerſal and 


F « extenſive as the end itſelf z Or that all men, 


« af all times, muſt have had ſufficient means 

* to diſcover whatever God defign'd th 

* ſhould know, and praiſe,” — And © the 
nh 2 
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10 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 

« uſe of thoſe faculties by which men are 
« diſtinguiſh'd from brutes, is the only means 
4 they have to diſcern whether there is a 


„ God; and whether he concerns himſelf 


“ with human affairs, or has given them any 
% laws; and what theſe laws are.” ＋ | 


Wr may, for ought I ſee, allow all this, 
and yet a revelation may be never the leſs ex- 
pedient and uſeful. For if we ſappoſe the 
utmoſt the ingenious author can juſtly expect, 
namely, that the reaſon of mankind is capa- 
ble of diſcovering all the important princi- 
ples, and precepts of natural religion, all 
thoſe duties they owe to God and their fellow 
creatures, or which relate to the right govern- 
ment of their * and appetites; and 
that, in this ſenſe, -tis ſiicient to direct them 
how to behave in the various circumſtances, 
and relations of human life; all that can be 
infer d from hence is, that it may, but not 


that' it certainly will produce this deſirable 


effect. On the contrary, tis as plain that it 
may not, but that notwithſtanding their ra- 
tional faculties, men may be ignorant of 
ſome great and eſſential branches of morality. 
For reaſon can only be ſerviceable to us in 
directing our moral conduct, if it be culti- 
vated and improv'd; and even ſelf-evident 
truths may be unknown, if they are not con- 
ider d and attended to; and much more 
the principles of natural religion, of which 


9 4. 
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the utmoſt that can be ſaid is, that they are 
capable of ſtrict demonſtratiue proof, but are 
no knowable by intuition; ſo that thoſe facul- 
ties © by which we are diſtinguiſh'd from 
K brutes, and which, © if they are us'd 
d after the beſt manner we can, muſt an- 
«(wer the end for which God gave them, 
« and juſtify our conduct,” may be ſo per- 
verted by vitious and irregular n 
that the very men who are thus digniſied by 
their reaſon, and capable by a 7:ght uſe of it 
of forming a true judgment of what is fit 
and becoming in every circumſtance, may 
grow rude and wild, having very little ſenſe 
of the eternal difference of good and evil, and 
being alms/i intirely govern'd by animal in- 
ſtincts and paſſions, 


Tux only thing that can render a reve- 
tion abſolutely w/eleſs is this, that reaſon not 
only may, but muſt bring men to the know- 
ledge of God's will; that it is not only a 


= . /uffcient, but certain and infallible means to 


obtain this end. But this is inconſiſtent with 
their being free agents, and fit ſubjects of 
moral government, which neceſſarily: includes 
in its idea, that they may chogſe whether they 
will exerciſe their reaſon, or no, and by a 
neglect and abuſe of it fink into the moſt 
groſs and deplorable ignorance. And in ſuch 
a ſtate of corruption as this (which, tis poſſi- 
ble, for the very ſame reaſon that it may 

1 N 4. | Ls. 


happen 


11 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 

happen in any ſingle inſtance, may be uni- 
wer fol the advantage of a men will be 
altogether as great, as if men were unavoid- 
ably ignorant of the great truths of morality. 
For how they come to be out of the way is 
not the queſtion, whether it proceeds from 


a defect in their natural powers, or from 


want of attention, and not uſing thoſe pow- 
ers as they ought. In both caſes tis certain 
that they need to be ſet right, and recover d 
to a juſt ſenſe of their duty, and happineſs; 
and that an external revelation which recti- 
fies their errors in points of morality, the 
moſt fatal errors that reaſonable creatures can 
fall into, muſt, whatever we determine con- 
cerning the ſufficrency of reaſon, if rightly 
exercisd, to have taught them better, be 
eminently uſeful, and an inſtance of great 
goodneſs in the ſupreme governour af the 


Lx us explain this matter a little farther, 
fince tis of the utmoſt importance, and What 
the whole diſpute about the expediency and 
uſefulneſs of a revelation plainly turns upon. 
Florid declaniations upon the ſufficiency of 
human reaſon are certainly of very little 
weight againſt the general obſervation of man- 
kind, and undoubted matter of fact. Now 
tis unqueſtionably true in fact, whatever the 
cauſe of it be, that there is nothing the bulk 
of mankind are more averſe to, than ſerious 
thought, and conſideration ; and nothing 
* : — 
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in which we are more likely to be diſappoint- 
ed, than if we exſpect from them, that they 
will ſet themſelves to examine and reaſon 
clearly and dijtintly, even pon ORs of the 
greateſt moment. Their e makes them 
take up with commonly receiv'd principles, 
and ſwallow them mphcitly ; their paſſions 
and prejudices prevent their making z ial 
inquiries: and tho they are rea/ crea- 
tures, conſtant experience teaches us, that if 
they are not taught, if right and juſt ſenti- 
ments are not inculcated, and impreſs d upon 
their minds, they are apt to run wild, and 
become a parcel of uncultivated undiſciplined 
= ,/avages, poſſeſſed indeed of the powers of rea- 
yon and reflection, but without rational and 
= well digeſted notions of the fundamental points 
of rehgion and morality. | 


Fo R what is it but a Letter education, and 
better inſtruction, that diſtinguſhes the politer 
parts of the world from the moſt ignorant 
and /orbarous nations? Have they not ALL 
# ALIKE che faculty of reaſon? And yet 
notwithitanding this common gift of the great 
Creator, and the improvements it is capable 
of, in /ome countries, knowledge and civility, 
juſt notions of God, of human nature, and 
of the eternal and immutable diſtinction of 
good and evil, prevail; while others are over- 
run with darkneſs and prejudice, and there 
is ſcarce any difference but in the outward 


form between men and brutes, Wee ſee plain- 
- i 


14 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 
ly, that in every age, and in all parts of the 
world, the common people, have fallen in 
with the eftabliſhed religion, however abſurd 
and extravagant; and that they have always 
been tenacious of the principles of their edu- 
cation, whether right or wrong. In Heathen 
nations at this day, the moſt monſtrous ſuper- 
ſtition and idolatry is practiſed with the great- 
eſt reverence and zeal; and in Poprſh coun- 
tries, the t corruptions of Chriſtianity, and 
even of natural religion, are embraced, and 
contended for, as the only ſcheme of belief 
and practice that can + men acceptable 
to God. The people never once fuſes that 
tis ſo much as poible any part of their reli- 
gion may be falſe; but on the contrary, ſeem | 
to believe, that tis a /n to entertain any 
doubts about it: which makes their errors in a 
manner invincible. Nay, does not our author 
himſelf alla, that mankind are very apt to 
be impos'd upon, and that notwithſtanding 
the boaſted ſufficiency and perfection of their 
reaſon, they are eafily betrayed into the moſt 
ridiculous and hurtful ſuperſtition, and into 
a belief of, and biggotted attachment to ſuch 
principles, as undermine the foundations of 
religion and virtue? 5 


Tris ſtupidity, and implicit ſubmiſſion 
of the underſtanding in religious matters, 
is not the peculiar foible of the preſent age, 
but was moſt notorious when Cbriſtianity 
was firſt publiſhed to the world. The ſen- 

— 1 timents 


Chriſtian revelation defended. 1 5 
timents and practices of mankind were both 
very depraved, and the corruption was al- 
moſt univerſal. Idolatry, one ſmall nation 
only excepted, and they e and hated 
by the reſt, overſpread the face of the whole 
earth. The common people every where, 
entertained the moſt unworthy and diſho- 
nourable notions of their Gods. The Jeus 
repreſented the mags coax and gracious Crea- 
tor of all things, who has a kind and bene- 
volent regard to the whole rational creation, 
as confining his favour to them alone, and 
= overlooking, abandoning, and devoting to de- 

firuftion all mankind beſides ; which made 
them narrow and /elfiſh, conceited of their 
own ſuperior privileges, and inſolent and 
cruel to all who were not of their religion. 
And the poetic theology of the Heathens, which 
| ſeems to have been their eftabhiſh'd religion, 
and the general belief of the vulgar, im- 
puted to their deities the groſſeſt impurities, 
and moſt infamous immoralities, ſuch as 
murders, rapes, inceſts, and other the moſt 
black and monſtrous crimes ; which had a na- 
tural tendency to corrupt the manners of their 
worſhippers, and gave a ſanction to the worſt 
of vices. And accordingly in the politeſt 
nations, ſome of the ſacred rites which were 
ſolemnized in honour of the Gods, were fo 
abominably leud and beſtial, as to raiſe the 
utmoſt horror in every mind that has a 
ſenſe of virtue or decency, 


Nay, 
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Nav, even a conſiderable part of that 


public-ſprritedneſs, and love of their country; 


for which they are ſo highly celebrated, was 


nothing elſe but a zeal for their own par- 


ticular intereſt, in oppoſition to the general 
good of the world. It was a rude and bar- 


barous ambition to aggrandrze themſelves, by 


conquering, oppreſſing and enflaving other na- 
tions. And of conſequence, their förtitude, 
contempt of danger, and the like, which in 
the ſupport of an intereſt that is truly honour- 
able, and in aſſerting and defending the cm- 
mon rights of mankind are great and heroic 
virtucs, becoming the di nity of human na- 
ture, being animated by fach baſe views, and 


_ exerted in ſo unjuſt a cauſe, were very miſ- 


chievous qualities, deſtructive of the true prin- 
ciples of ſocial vertue and happineſs. Indeed 
they emmently diſtinguiſb d themſelves by a no- 


ble ardour and zeal for civil liberty at home, 


and by the many brave efforts they made a- 
gainſt arbitrary and tyrannical ſchemes for 
enſlaving, and oppreſſing their own country; 
at the ſame time that they were a faction 
againſt the natural rights and liberties of man- 
kind, and ſpread favery and terror thro the 
world. But, tho I would be far from diſ- 
paraging this brave and uſeſul ſpirit, I can- 
not help obſerving, that an attachment to the 
true intereſls of any one ſociety, however ex- 
cellent in its conſtitution, laws, and cuſtoms, 


is but a low attainment in compariſon of a 
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love to the whole community-of mankind, nd 
a concern for univerſal liberty, and happi- 
neſs; nay, it may proceed in a great mea- 
ſure from /elfi/h principles, the happineſs of 
particular perſons, of their families, and poſte- 
rity, bein a eneaze included in that of the 
ſociety of which they are members ; and 
there is too much reaſon to ſuſpect, that 
there was actually ſomething of this in the 
caſe of the old Greeks and Romans, ſince by 
their arms and conqueſts they not only vio- 
lated, in the moſt notorious manner, the law 
of difintereſted and univerſal benevolence, but 
even the common rules of juſtice and equity. 
Many more inſtances might be added, of the 
deplorable corruption of religion and morality 

in the world, before our Saviour's appearance, 
And, 1 


I MAY aſk now, where was that clear 
light of reaſon all this while, the univer- 
= /o/ity of which, and its ſufficiency, at all times, 
to direct men in every branch of their duty 
is ſo much inſiſted upon, in order to repre- 
X ſent an external revelation as altogether need- 
leſs? Was it not very much clouded and 
| obſcured ; and were not the notices it gave 
| vaſtly imper ect and confus d, with reſpect to 
the very fundamental principles of true piety 
and virtue? 


Ir muſt indeed be a that God did 


not leave himſelf intirely without witneſs in 
Ty C -- hs 


in the knowledge of morality. But not- 


vidence; to reſtore religion to its native pu- 


. 
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the Gentile world ; having not only implant- 
ed in all the faculty of reaſon, but raiſed up, 
at different times, ſeveral perſons of a more 
refind genius, who cultivated their under- 
ſtanding with great care and diligence, faw * 
thro' the idolatry and enthuſiaſm of the 
vulgar, and made conſiderable improvements 


LETS 


withſtanding this, ignorance and ſuperſtition 


| triumphed among the common people, in- 
finitely the greateſt part of mankind, with- 


out controul. So that the ſtate and circum- MM 
ſtances of the world in general plainly re- 
quired the extraordinary aſſiſtance of a re- : 
velation, to recover mankind to the know- 
ledge of the one true God, the maker and 
governour of the univerſe, and to juſt and : 
worthy notions of his perfections and pro- 


rity and luſtre, which was buried, and al- 
moſt quite loſt under a heap of abſurd and 
extravagant rites and ceremonies, many of 
which were ſhocking to modeſty, and ſcan- 
dalous to human nature; and to ſettle mo- 
rality, and the ſocial virtues themſelves upon 
their true and proper foundation. 


I THINK it will be but little to the 
purpoſe to ask here, whether philgſophy was 
not ſufficient to reform the world, without 
the help of a particular revelation from 
heaven? For the fame may be ſaid of phi- 
Pſophy as of the reaſon of mankind in ge” : 

„„ — 3 
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neral, that whatever it was capable of in 
the ab/traft nature of the thing, tis plain in 
fact it,did not anſwer this end. And far- 
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/ ni "gs as are above the Nes of the ge- 
gnerality of mankind; and which, very pro- 
bably, inſtead of fixing them in clear and 


evil. The greateſt reformation that phz/c- 
Xx /ophy ſeems, in fact, to have brought about in 
EZ the moſt civiliʒꝝ d nations, was the introducing 
XX w#/er ſchemes of government, for the pre- 
X ſervation of outward order, and the peace 
of ſociety. But as the moſt excellent laws 
which were enacted with a view to this, 
& doubtleſs a truly /audable deſign, aim'd at 
nothing farther than regulating the external 
| behaviour, and did not extend to the diſpo- 
| fitions of the mind, and the inward prin- 
ciples of action, nor preſcribe rules for the 
right government of the paſſions, in which 
alone the eſſence of true virtue conſiſts; ſcarce 
any thing was really done, whatever we allow 
it poſſible that philoſophy might have done, 
| towards promoting the perfection of man- 
kind, and ſhewing them their duty, as 7ea/on- 
| able and accountable creatures, 6 
| . C 2 N Ho W 
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Policy, that the vulgar ſhould be kept in ig- 
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HowEvT R, let us ſuppoſe, tho we have 
no reaſon in the world to believe that it was 
really the caſe, that the common people actually 
learn'd from their phi lf: phers the gufteſt notions 1 
their duty towards their fellu- creatures. With 
reſpect to religion they were intirely under 
the conduct and government of their progft, 
who enſlav'd their underſtandings to fuch 
enthuſiaſtic principles, inculcated ſuch weak 
and impious ſtories of their gods, and impo- , 
ſed ſo many r1diculous, and ſome ſuch en- 
ſual and barbarous rites in their worſhip, as 
having a direct tendency to corrupt their 
manners, muſt of conſequence render their 
knowledge of morality, had it been ever ſo 
exact, in a great meaſure w/ele/s, With theſe Mt 
fundamental errors in religion, ſubverſive of ⁵ 
all true piety, and of the obligations of mo- 
ral virtue, philoſophy did but little concern itſelf. 
And yet tis undeniable, that in theſe points 
the bulk of the world moſt needed a refor- 
mation, becauſe their religion gave a /ow and 
vitious turn to their minds, and very much 
defacd their natural conſcience of good and 
evil. On the contrary, the philoſophers, ge- 
wy ſpeaking, tho they might ſecretly 
_ deſpiſe, and laugh at the zdolatry, weakneſs, © 
and credulity of the people, whether for 
want of honefty, or courage, or becauſe they 
thought it a piece of fate-convenience and 
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norance, rather encourag d than attempted to 
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i Chriſtian revelation defended. 21 
ut a ſtop to it, by falling in with the ga- 
ld ſuperſtitim. Thus did their example 

give a kind of ſan#im and wn” the 
general corruption; the admirers of their 
ſuperior wiſdom were plung d . into it; 
and there was 1% likelihood, perhaps, than if 
there had never been any philgſophers at all, 
of their extricating themſelves out of it. 


A p, not to inſiſt upon their want of 
| proper authority to enforce their doctrines, 
| and get them to be receiv'd as /aws binding 
conſcience, and ſtanding unalterable rules for 
the conduct of mankind; the differences there 
were amongſt them even with reſpect to 


E E 1 ſome principles of morality ; and ſeveral other 


circumſtances that might be mentioned, 
which plainly ſhew how utterly :mprobable 
tis, that philoſophy, if left to z7ſelf, would 
have reform'd the errors and vices of the 
| world; I ſhall only add, that the bulk of 
| mankind, inſtead of being e/fabh/h'd in the 
belief of a future fate, by the ſentiments and 
reaſonings of the philoſophers about it, were 
more likely to be unſettled and loft in confu- 
fron. For the vulgar ſeem to have been the 
only firm and ſteady believers of this great 
article of natural religion; while, of the phi- 
| Loſophers fore deni 5 and others doubted of 
it, and the 20% and beſt did not think and 
argue clearly and conſiſtently upon this im- 
portant ſubject: but tho ſometimes 
ſpoke of a own immortality with great plain- 
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22 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 


neſs, and with an air of confidence, as a thing 


of which they were ſtrongly perſuaded, they 
deliver'd themſelves at other times with the 
_ utmoſt heſitation and uncertainty. 


Ix DEE D the notions which prevailed 
among the generality concerning a future 


fate of rewards and puniſhments, being lit- 


tle elſe but poetical tales and fictions, deſign d 
rather to amuſe and ſtrike the imagination, 
than to give a rational account of things, 
were in ang reſpects childiſh and triſling. 


And it was Highly defireable, for the honour 


of the divine wiſdom, and the greater en- 
couragement of virtue, that ſuch falſe no- 
tions ſhould be rectify d. But how was this 


to be done? Surely it could not be by * 
, 


plying to the uncertain hight of phils/ 
and ſubmitting to the direction of ſuch un- 


able guides as had not fo much as fix'd their 
own principles, without an equal, or perhaps 


enter inconvenience ; becauſe, tho they 


might by their ſuperior reaſon have given the 
people jufter ſentiments of a future ſtate, they 


would have left them in doubt about the 


thing itſelf, And from ſcepticiſm with re- 


ſpect to this great principle of natural reli- 

ion, and, which is the direct conſequence 
Ol it, 7nfidelity (the common people, generally, 
not being exact enough to diſtinguiſh between 
doubling and not believing at all) no good effect 


could poſſibly follow : but the belef of it, tho 
in ſome particulars very idle and romantic, might 


excite 


. 
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Chriſtian revelation defended. 23 
excite many, eſpecially of the lower ſort, as 


far as they had clear notions of their duty, 
to regard and practiſe it. 


AND now in ſuch an univerſal degene- 
racy, when mankind were abandon'd to the 
groſſeſt idolatry, and ſwallow'd up in ignorance 
and ſuperſtition, and had ſcarce any remains 
of the true uncorrupted religion of nature ; 
when the powers of reaſon and philoſophy were 
either not employ'd to reſtore them to their 
original ſtate, or after they had done their 
utmoſt were found to be ingectual; and tho 
1 diſpers'd ſome good notions of civility, 
order, and decency in outward life, contri- 
buted but very little towards regulating the 
principles of morality, and ſettling religion upon 
its rational and juſt foundation; nay, far- 
ther, when, all circumſtances conſider d, there 

was /o little likelihood that a reformation could 
come from this quarter: I fay, in ſuch a 
ſtate of corruption as this, nothing of which, 
I am a ie has been exaggerated, and 
age? beyond the truth, but rather ſe- 
yeral particulars omitted, that would give us 
a ſtronger idea of the deplorable condition 
into which the world was ſunk who, that 
has any notion of the importance of reli- 

gion, and its tendency to promote the hap- 
pineſs of mankind, will pretend to ſay, that 
a revelation was not extremely defireable, and 
might not be of the greateſt advantage? or 
that the Chriſtian revelation in particular, 
| C4 which 


24 Thenſefulneſs and truth of the 
which made ſuch momentous diſcoveries, 

and diſcoaverirs that were ſo much wanted, re- 
lating to the unity of God, the rational and 
acceptable method of worſhipping him, and 
the truths of natural religion, which were 

o generally corrupted and darken'd, was not 
a /ingular inſtance of God's great goodneſs to 
his creatures, and worthy to be receiv'd with 
the utmoſt gratitude and thankfulneſs ? 
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T 115 point is ſo plain, that tis almoſt 
a ſhame to enlarge upon it. Let a man ſpe- 
culate ever fo fincly upon the natural /uffi- 
ciency of reaſon, will that convince us, when 
we look abroad into the world, and con- 
ſider the /olly and enthufiaſm that generally 
abounds, that men may not in fact be ſtu- 
pidly ignorant of thoſe things, which it moſt 
of all concerns them to know ? Will rea- 
ſon, if it be not improved and cultivated, 
carry them any farther than mere ſenſe and 
inſlinf? ? Or is a capacity of thinking and 
conſidering, a probability that they w//think 
and conſider ?. Is it an argument that they 
do, in oppoſition to the unanimous ſenſe of 
all ages and nations? May not a revelation 
then, when men have ſuffer'd their reaſon 
to be perverted, ſo that really, whatever it 
might have done, it affords them no light 
whereby to diſcover the principles of true 
religion, be in all reſpecis as aſcfl as if they 
were naturally incapable of forming right no- 
tions of their duty without it ? May it not 
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be very uſeful, tho it be not abſolutely ne- 


1 to the happineſs of mankind? i. e. 
Th 


o we ſhould allow, that the great governour 
of the world requires of none to know more, 


than may fairly be expected from perſons 


in their circumſtances, and ſurrounded with 


their particular difficulties and prejudices, for 


which all favourable allowances will be made; 
and that their acting up to the light they 
enjoy, however imperfect, is ſufficient to pro- 
cure his approbation and favour. 


INDEED the author of Chriſtianity &c. 
ſeems to be of opinion, that the greateſt 
part of mankind cannot be ina deplorable 
© condition for want of a revelation, which 
4 God, out of his infinite wiſdom, has not 
cas yet thought fit to communicate to them; 
* at leaſt with that evidence as is neceſſa 
© to make them believe it *. If it be, be- 
cauſe they are capable by their reaſon of diſ- 


covering thoſe rules, that are ſufficient for 
their preſent and future happineſs, which is 
the ſubſtance of what he hag advanc'd in the 


preceding paragraph, tis evident that this 
will not ſupport the principle which he 


would build upon it. For notwithſtand- 
ing this, men may be ignorant of ſome of 
the moſt ers branches of natural reli- 


gion, which without doubt is a very deplo- 
fable condition for reaſonable beings to be in, 


=" M p. 195. 


if 
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if they are brought into it by their own neg- 
ligence and careleſneſs. „ 1 5 


Ir may be ſaid however, that in this caſe 
tis not owing to the want of a revelation, 
but to the not exerciſing their rational fa- 
culties aright. Granting this, is their ſtate 
ever the 7 deplorable? And may not the 
corruption be / great, and ſo univerſal, as 
that there may be but /zztle probability of their 
being recover d out of it without the help of 
a revelation? which is all that is, or at leaſt 
that needs to be contended for. And if a 
revelation may rectify thoſe diſorders, which 
otherwiſe are likely to continue, and to be 
more and more eſtabliſh'd, and by the conti- 
nuance of which mankind muſt be in very 
_ unhappy circumſtances; may it not be juſtly 
ſaid that they are in @ deplorable condition 
for want of a revelation? The meaning 
of which expreſſion is plainly no more than 
this, that they are in ſuch deplorable cir- 
cumſtances, that they very much want a 
_ revelation to ſet them right; or at moſt, that 
ttis probable they will remain in that deplo- 
rable condition, into which they have involved 
themſelves by their negligence and vice, if 
God does not vouchſafe Eo that extraor- 
dinary favour. And to ſuppoſe the advo- 

cates for revelation to mean by a phraſe which 
is fairly capable of another ſenſe, that the 
want of a revelation is the cauſe why any are 
in a deplorable condition, when hey con- 
| ſtantly 
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ſtantly aſcribe it to other cauſes, ſuch as the 
neglett and abuſe of reaſon, prejudice, vicious 
paſſions perverting and darkening the under 


why a revelation was an unſpeakable advantage 
to it; is playing with words, and mere cavilling, 


Bur perhaps the ingenious author may 
think, that becauſe God requires 79 more of 
his creatures, than in proportion to the light 
and advantages they enjoy ; and will make all 
the allowances that can be expected from an 
= infinitely wiſe and merciful governour, to their 
= wnhappy circumſtances, and the unavoidable pre- 
jñ;judices they labour under; and © men of all rel;- 
« gions whatever, if _ ſincere, have the 
« ſame title to be equally favour'd by him * 
* mankind cannot be in deplorable circumſtances 
For want of a revelation, Let us therefore 
conſider the matter a little in this view. 


AND I can ſee no manner of reaſon to 
doubt but that tis poſſible men may be n- 
cere, and yet be ignorant of ſome which we 

account plain, and which are eſſential prin- 
ciples of natural religion; that in the Heathen 
world, ſome were fncere who practiſed ido- 
latry; and in Popiſb countries many of the 
common people are very ſincere, notwith- 

* Chriſtianity as old, cc. 5. 414, 3 

ſtanding 
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ſtanding their ignorance and ſuperſtition ; or 
in other words, that their prejudices are, if not 
mwvincible, conſidering the manner of their edu- 
cation, their circumſtances in the world, the 
influence of example, cuſtom, and the like; 
ſuch however, as truly honeſt well-meaning 
men who deſign right, and act right in pro- 
portion to their knowledge, may be influ- 
. enced by. If our author allows this, as he 
muſt do, or elſe be ſo uncharitable as to con- 
demn all the ignorant, idolatrous, and ſuper- 
ſtitious people that ever lived in the world, 
as wrilful corrupters of the light of reaſon, 
and conſequently in a hopeleſs ſtate ; the only 
ueſtion that remains is, whether notwith- 
* their /incerity, which will excuſe 
their ignorance, and recommend them to 
the favour of God, their condition (tho not 
abſolutely wretched and miſerable upon the 
whole, which this author knows was never 
intended by the moſt rational advocates for 
revelation) may not be juſtly ſtyled deplora- 
Ele? Or in other words, whether, beſides 
its being a thing much to be lamented, that 
reaſonable creatures ſhould reap little or ng 
advantage from their reaſon in the moſt im- 
portant points, and fall into ſuch ſentiments 
and practices as are contrary to its plaineſt dic- 
fates, and diſbonourable to human nature, it 
be not attended with ſuch real and great in- 
conventences, as may render a revelation that 
inſtructs in juſter and more uſeful principles, 


very advantageous and ſerviceable to them? 
5 AND 
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Ann either this muſt be admitted, or it 
can be 10 advantage at all to mankind to 


have ju/t apprehenſions of the nature and 


perfections of God, rational notions of reli- 
ion in all its branches, and an exact know- 
edge of the obligations, and true principles 


of morality; but it muſt be the ſame thing 


in all reſpects as to its influence upon their 
happineſs, provided they are fincere, whether 
they are governed by enthufraſm, or true piety; 


whether their minds are improved by their 


devotion, or debaſed; whether they practiſe 
their intire duty to God and their fellow- 
creatures, and underſtand the juſt meaſures of 
both, ſo as never to ſuffer them to claſh and 
interfere with each other; or reſolve the 
whole of religion into a b/ind, ſenſeleſs ſuper- 


ſtition, ſetting it above real and ſubſtantial 


goodneſs, and the immutable rules of virtue; 
or in ſhort, whether they are ſunk almoſP 
down to the level of brutes, or think and a& 


in all caſes becoming the dignity of their 


nature. But will any one take upon him to 


advance, and maintain ſuch a wild paradox 


as this? Can ſuch eſpouſe it with any con- 


fiſtency, who profeſs a mighty zeal for the 


ſimplicity and purity of religion, and make 
loud outcrics againſt the miſchievous conſe- 


_ quences of ſuperſtition, and its natural ten- 


dency to deſtroy the perfection, and true 
happineſs of mankind? Without doubt, in 
the opinion of ſuch eſpecially, the /aper/ti- 

= & | tous 
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ious in all ages, whether /ncere or infincere, 
muſt have been in the moſt deplorable cir- 
cumſtances; and a revelation to diſpel their 
ignorance, and reſtore to them the original 
religion of nature, muſt have been as great 


a bleſſng as could be conferred upon them. 


THe thing that is apt to lead men into 
miſtakes in this matter is their imagining, 
that becauſe © men of all religions what- 
« ever, if equally ſincere, have the ſame title 
L to be equally favoured by God, they will 
« de — rewarded, or enjoy an equal de- 
_« gree of happineſs in the future ſtate.” E- 
gually rewarded indeed they will be in pro- 
portion to the improvements they have made, 
and the ſervices they have performed; but 
notwithſtanding this, the degrees of their fu- 
ture happineſs may be very various and un- 
equal, Nay, I think, in the reaſon and e- 
Juity of the thing, it muſt be ſa: Or in 
other words, we muſt diſtinguiſh between the 
reward of men's ſincerity which will be e- 
qual ; and the reward of real uſeful virtue, 
and actual ſervices, which, at the ſame time, 
we have the greateſt reaſon to believe, will be 
different. Fer, e 


1. Two men may be equally fincere, and 
yet moral diſpofitions and habits, benevolent 


diſpofitions for inſtance, may be much ftrong- = E | 


er, and more perfect in one, than in the other. 
They may be improved in the one by a more 
TT Eg | large 


large and generous education, a more clear and 
exadi knowledge of his duty, and by juſt and 
= amiable ſentiments of the deity; and in the 
= other very much obſtructed and limited by 
= unhappy prejudices, and the influence of a 
blind ſuperſtition. Nay, falſe notions of re- 
ligion, and conceiving of God as an l. 
natur d, partial, arbitrary, or inexorable be- 
= ing, (and there are multitudes in the world, 
FT” 


whom, — all circumſtances, it 


= can hardly be ex that they ſhould form 
better notions) may corrupt mens ſenſe of 
morality to a great degree, and make them 
haughty and inſolent, moroſe, rigid, and unſo- 
ciable. And where theſe caſes happen, as 
XZ TI make no doubt they do frequently, if no- 
= ral diſpoſitions are the perfection of human 


nature, and the only foundation of rational 


happineſs, the capacity for happineſs muſt, 
in the nature of things, be very different. 
Stating the matter thus, the different capa- 
city does not depend on bodily organs, as the 
author of Chriſtianity &c. infinuates , but 
on the temper and habit of the mind ; which 
there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe will be altered 
in the very inſtant that men enter upon the 
ſeparate ſtate; or that thoſe, in whom the 
growth and improvement of moral diſpoſitions 
has in this life, by accidental circumſtances only 


been greatly obſtructed, will find themſelves 


all at once poſſeſſed of them in the ſame 
ſtrength oP ; perfection as others, who en- 
1 P. 417. | e wy | 
Joying 
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32 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 
joying better op ortunities and advantages, 
have cultivated them to the utmoſt. 


2. Two perſons may be equally ſincere, 
and yet the ſervices juſtly expected from them 
may be vaſtly different. The one, in propor- 
tion to his larger knowledge and higher ad- 
vantages, is obliged to be more extenfruely uſe- 
ful, and to exerciſe more care and labour in 
doing good. And where the actual ſervices 
which men are called to perform are very un- 
equal, which may oftentimes ſubject the one 
to much greater difficulties and inconvenien- 
ces than the other, can it be ſuppoſed that 
there will be 4 perfect equality in the reward? 
At this rate, there is indeed 79 reward at all 
for the moſt generous ſervices, nor even for 
the greateſt ſufferings to promote the good of 
mankind (in which virtue may be very far 
from being ts 9wn reward) if perſons who 
have done and ſuffered nothing, will be re- 
warded in the ſame degree, merely for their 
equal fincerity, and becauſe they would pro- 
bably have behaved in the ſame manner if 
they had been placed in the ſame circum- 
ſtances. This principle therefore is a diſcou- 
En to virtuous actions, as well as a 
reflection upon the wiſdom and juſtice of the 
governour of the world. To which we may 
add that moral diſpoſitions and habits, as 
it is the nature of all habits, are improved 
and ſtrengthned by more frequent opportu- 
nities for the exerciſe of chem; and conſe- 
| . quently 
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* additimal puniſhment, that will be inflicted 
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quently the natural capacity for happineſs 


muſt be enlarged in proportion. 

. As thoſe who have a more complete 
* iſtinct knowledge of their duty, will, 
if they fail in it, be more ſeverely puniſhed 


than others who enjoy leſs light, and fewer 


advantages for improving in virtue; as this, 
I fay, is right and fir, and a principle of na- 
zural juſtice ; there can no equal proportion be 
obſerved, if upon diſcharging their duty faith- 
fully, they are not intitled to a higher reward. 
Nay, upon the contrary ſuppoſition, the 1% 
we know, not only of revelation but of na- 
tural religion, the better, For if we are 
ſincere, and act up to our light, and to what 
is required of us in our particular circums 
ſtances, be it ever ſo little, we are ſure of an 
equal reward ; and out of all danger of the 


for miſimprovement of ſuperior knowledge. 


Uros the whole, therefore, a revelation; 
by inſtructing men in right notions of reli- 
gion, and in the whole of their duty, and 


* affording them better opportunities and ad- 


vantages for cultivating moral diſpoſitions, 
for greater uſefulneſs in the world; and con- 
ſequently for obtaining higher degrees of ha 
pineſs hereafter, may be of unſpeakable alt; 
and the ignorant, and ſuperſtitious, tho they 
will be accepted of God if they are ſincere, 
„„ may 
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may juſtly be ſaid to be in 4 deplorable condi- 
tion for want of it. „ 


In order to repreſent a revelation as need- 
leſs, our author proceeds farther, and tells 


us, “ that © had God, from time to time, 
© ſpoke to all mankind in their ſeveral lan- 


« guages, and his words had miraculouſly 
% conveyed the ſame ideas to all perſons ; 
« yet he could not ſpeak more plainly than 
« he has done by the things themſelves, and 
the relation which reaſon ſheweth there is 


A 


between them.” But when men do not 


atlend to the nature of things, the caſe is very 
much the ſame as if God had not ſpoke to 
them at all. And a revelation may certainly 


be very uſeful ro teach them thoſe princi- 


ples, and duties of natural religion, which, 


notwithſtanding it was in their power to 
have diſcover'd, if they had made a rigbt 


ve of their reaſon, they are in fact groſly 
ignorant of. If one man endeayours to rec- 
tify the miſtakes of another in points of mo- 
rality, muſt ſuch inſtructions be impertinent? 
nay, are they ever the leſs neceſſary, becauſe 
God has ſpoke the ſame truths clearly by the 
nature of things, tho his voice be not heard ? 
A man that does not hear or ſee, has as 
much need of inſtruction as if he was natu- 


rally deaf or blind, 8 


*. 27. | 
Bxrs1DEs, 
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Bzs1DEs, when God ſpeaks to all man- 
kind, and his words miraculouſly convey the 
ſame ideas to all, this is giving them an actual 
knowledge of their duty ; whereas in the 
other caſe, there is, at moſt, only a capacity 
to diſcover it; 7. e. they may know it, or 
they may not ; becauſe their knowledge muſt 
be intirely the reſult of their own ſtudy, and 
impartial inquiry. And, 15 


A $8TANDING revelation, tho men may 
= indeed pervert it, as well as darken the light 
= of reaſon, and be as ignorant, ſuperſtitious, 
and degenerate, as if it had never been com- 
municated to them; I ſay, 4 2 reve- 
lation, if it be free to the uſe of all, and fre- 
= quently conſulted, muſt in the nature of the 
thing be @ more probable ſecurity, with re- 
= ſpect to the bulk of mankind, againſt groſs 
errors and corruptions, than the leaving ent 
altogether to the direction and conduct of 
their own reaſon: becauſe it will conſtantl 
ſupply them with proper thoughts, which 
| 1s What the common people in al ages have 
moſt wanted. For tho the right exerciſe of 
| their rational faculties may be ſufficient to 
| give them juſt notions of God, and of the 
great eſſential principles of religion; yet this 
_ ires more conſideration than gene- 
rally care for. And experience teaches us, 
that they make but little of it, when they 
are left to find out the rules of * for 

1 D 2 them- 


* 
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themſelves. Indolence, want of uſe, and the 
attention of their minds to the neceſſary bu- 
ſineſs, and the pleaſures of life, hinder their 
making any great proficiency ; and being in- 
clined, to fave themſelves the trouble of think- 
ing, to be re in their belief, they are 
eaſily practiſed upon, and led into the moſt 
dangerous and hurtful ſuperſtition. All 
which inconveniences are in a | pg mea- 
ſure provided againſt by a flanding revela- 


tion, which preſcribes a plain, intelligible, 


and complete rule of morals: fo that if they 


will but be at the pains to read it carefully, 
which is what they will be ſooner perſuaded 


to, than to think ſo much as is neceſſary to 
diſcover every part of it by their own reaſon, 
the meaneſt may be ſo well 7 0p with 
the per fections of God, and the nature of 
true religion, as to guard againſt the two ex- 
tremes, of irreligion on the one hand, and 
enthufiaſm and ſuperſtition on the other. 


Ap whereas it is urged farther, that 
s fince tis impoſſible in any book, or books, 
* a particular rule could be given for every 
«« caſe, we muſt even then, i. e. upon the 


ſuppoſition, that God bad ſpoken to all man- 
kind in their ſeveral languages, and his words 


had miraculouſly conveyed the ſame 1deas to all 


perſons, ** have had recourſe to the light of 


** nature to teach us our duty in moſt caſes; 
eſpecially conſidering the numberleſs cir- 
cumſtances which attend us, and which, 


66 Per- 


© 
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ce perpetually varying, may make the ſame 


actions, according as men are differently 
affected by them, either good or bad“; 
this amounts to no more, than that all reve- 


lation can do for us, is to lay down the ge- 


neral principles, and rules of conduct in all 


circumſtances, but that we muſt conſult our 
reaſon about the application of theſe general 
rules to particular caſes; which is granted, 


but does not, as every one muſt ſee, in the 
̃lleaſt affect the preſent argument. For a man 


who has the moſt exact and perfect know- 
ledge of natural religion, has only in his 


mind general principles, and not a particular 
rule for every circumſtance that may happen. 


Theſe general principles alone are the eternal, 


and immutable law of nature. And there- 
fore, if our knowledge of natural religion, 
1. e. of the general rules to be obſerved in 
our behaviour towards God, and our fellow- 


creatures, and in governing our affections and 
appetites, be a great advantage to us, not- 
withſtanding we are obliged to the conſtant 
uſe of our reaſon, in order to judge with 


reſpect to particular actions, whether or no 


they agree with theſe general rules, for in- 
ſtance, whether they are juſt or unjuſt, be- 
neficent or hurtful ; the knowledge of a re- 
velation that teaches all he ſame general prin- 
ciples, which for the moſt part are very ea- 
ſily accommodated to circumſtances, muſt be 


an equal advantage. I forbear enlarging, be- 
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cauſe it would need an apology to ſpend 


much time upon ſuch objections. 


BuT the author of Chriſtianity &c. 
“ thinks it no compliment to external reve- 
“lation, tho, as he adds, the learned Dr. 
% Clarke deſigned it as the higheſt, to ſay it 
* prevailed, when the light of nature was in 
“ a manner extinct *. The plain ſenſe of 


which is, that tis 0 compliment to external 


revelation, to ſay it was given at a ſeaſon 
when it mu moſt zfeful, or that God 
could not wiſely and honourably interpoſe to 
reveal his will to mankind, when their no- 
tions of natural we were corrupted and 
depraved; and conſequently that he could. 
never do it at all, ſince in any other circum- 
ſtance of the world a revelation is plainly 


needleſs. Let us however conſider the weight 


of the reaſon which is aſſigned for this, v/z. 
that © then an irrational religion might as 
e eafily obtain as a rational one . 7 v1 
it might, is that an argument that Chriſ- 
tianity is not a rational religion? If it be 
not, as every one muſt ſee there is not the 
leaſt ſhadow of an argument in it, to what 
purpoſe is it urged? . 


TE only queſtion that can affect the 
credit of the Chriſtian revelation is this, whe» 


ther mankind might not be convinced, upon 


rational 
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rational grounds, of its truth and excellency, 
notwithſtanding their general corruption and 
depravity; and that they had in a great 
meaſure loſt the knowledge of the true re- 
ligon of nature? If it be ſhewn, that in 
ſuch a degenerate ſtate of the world ſufficient 
evidence might be given, that Chriſtianity 
was a religion mot worthy of God, and cal- 
culated to promote the perfection and high- 
eſt happineſs of mankind ; of what impor- 
tance is it to inquire, whether or no it be 
poſſible that they might have been prevailed 
upon to embrace an abſurd and irrational 
religion, if God had permitted evil ſpirits 
to work miracles to confirm and eſtablith ir? 
The Chriſtian religion might have been never 
the leſs of divine authority, tho mens corrup- 
tions and vicious prejudices had determined 
them to reject it; and an irrational religion 
would not have been at all proved to have 
proceeded from God, tho it had been uni- 
verſally received. The truth or falſhood of 
any religion cannot be argued therefore from 
the opinions which men happen to entertain 
concerning it, and does not in the leaſt depend 
upon their prejudices; but is to be judged of 
only by its own intrinſic wiſdom and good- 
neſs, and its having the proper external cre- 
dentials of a divine revelation. And if not- 
withſtanding their ignorance, ſuperſtition, 
and the falſe notions they have conceived, 
men may ſtill be convinced that it has all 
neceſſary external credentials, and is in every 
D4 . 
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40 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 
part of it juſt, wiſe, and rational; tis evi- 
dent it may prevail honourably, whatever de- 
ceptions we ſuppoſe them liable ta, even of 
the moſt groſs and dangerous nature. 


Pu r the caſe that the world is univerſally 
corrupted; that they have not only loſt the 
knowledge of the one true God, and prac- 
tiſe the moſt ſupid idolatry, but entertain 
the moſt ab/urd and diſhonourable notions of 


the Gods whom they worſhip ; that they 
attribute to their Deities the weakneſſes and 


imperfections of human nature; and conceive 
of them as unjuſt, arbitrary, cruel, and re- 
vengeful; pleaſed and offended with 7r:ftes ; 
and preferring the follies and extravagancies 
of a deluded and fanciful ſuperſtition, which 
debaſes the dignity of human nature, before 


Jolid and real goodneſs; and that in conſe- 


quence of this, their ſenſe of good and evil, 
and of the principles and obligations of mo- 
rality, is very much vitiated and darkened, 
and they are led to look upon religion as a 
thing ab/clutely diſtinct from virtue, and to 


reſolve the whole of it into ridiculbus tricks, 


and zdle ceremonies, It will be very hard, if 
in ſuch deplorable circumſtances the great 
God cannot bonourably interpole, and by an 


extraordinary revelation, which without doubt 


is the moſt defireable advantage that can be 
aftorded to his degenerate creatures, recover 


them to right ſentiments of their duty and 


happineſs, And it cannot but be the wiſh of 
„ | every 


3 
8 
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every. generous mind, that if poſſible, ſome 


remedy might be ap lied to cure /o great an 
evil, Let us conſider therefore, whether 
what every e and good man muſt deſire 


might be, may not be. 


N ow when mankind are ſunk thus low; 
when they have in a manner 40% the religion 


of nature; and thoſe principles which they 
retain ſomewhat of are ſo perverted, as to 


be of very little uſe to them, and indeed to 
make it a queſtion, whether they are any 


thing better than no religion at all; an ex- 
traordinary meſſenger is ſent from God, who 


works very great and unqueſtionable miracles. 
Theſe miracles ſtrike their minds, and con- 


' vince them that there is ſomething uncommon 
in this perſon's commiſſion. They both de- 


mand and engage their attention to the doc- 


trine teaches, and counterballance their 
prejudices in favour of the ſuperſtition in 


which they were educated ; ſo that they are 
prevailed upon to examine this 'new religion 
with care and zmpartialty, 


Max not then the doctrines of it, if they 
are plain, important, and uſeful, and intirely 
agreeable to reaſon, approve themſelves to the 
underſtandings of rational beings, how cor- 
rupt ſoever their former opinions and prin- 
ciples were? May they not, if they will 
think, and exerciſe thoſe intellectual faculties 
with which God hath endued their nature, 


1 come 


42 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 
come to the knowledge of the one ſupreme 
Creator and Governour of all things, and 
form rational and worthy notions of his per- 
fections and providence ; and of all the nece/- 
ſary branches of true religion, and morality ? 
May they not be recovered out of their ig- 
norance and ſuperſtition? Or are the rea- 
ſonable creatures of God, when they have 
once corrupted the religion of nature, in a 
 remedileſs ſtate? Becauſe they may be de- 
luded, and impoſed upon, and grow worſe 
and worſe ; is it impoſſible they ſhould uſe 
their reaſon aright? Becauſe a {ae fr. e 
may eafily be obtruded upon them, while 
they are under the influence of ſtrong preju- 
dices; ought the true religion, of the worth 
and excellency of which they muſt be ca- 
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pable of being convinced, if their reaſon be 
any thing more than an empty name, and 
which inſtructs them in the moſt uſeful know-_ 
ledge, and rectifies their moral diſorders, to 
be the 25 reſpected? Or becauſe truth and 


error if equally recommended by ſuperna- 
tural operations, or by the artful manage- 
ment of a cunning impoſtor, may equally pre- 
vail; does it follow, that the truth cannot be 
received upon rational evidence? Does this 
render knowledge and virtue ever the leſs 
worthy, and honourable, or ignorance and vice 
ever the leſs infamous, and hurtful? Muſt 
we therefore confound and deſtroy the eter- 
nal and immutable differences of things? 
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T Is certainly a very great miſtake to 


ſuppoſe, that men cannot judge of the truth, 


and divine 3 of any particular reve- 
lation, unleſs they have in their minds, ante- 
cedently to its being propoſed to their confidera- 
tion, juſt and worthy notions of God, and of 
the great principles and duties of natural re- 
ligion. And yet this ſentiment ſeems to run 
through our author's whole book, And I 
expect indeed that it will be aſked, how 'tis 
poſſible, in the nature of the thing itſelf, that 
we ſhould ſet about determining rationally, 
whether a revelation be worthy of God, if 
we do not know beforehand what ſort of a 


being God is; and if inſtead of conceiving 
of him as immutably w/e, juſt, and good, we 


form falſe and diſbonourable apprehenſions 
even Fe his moral character? or how we 


can be capable of knowing whether or no it 


agrees with natural religion, if before we 


begin to examine it, we do not thoroughly 


underſtand what natural religion means? 
And on the other hand, it may be faid, that 
if we have already formed right and becom- 
ing conceptions of the perfections of the 
wins dF believe what the religion of nature 
concerning our duty to God and our 

fellow- creatures, and the neceſſary means in 
order to obtain the perfection and happineſs 
of our reaſonable nature, without which we 
cannot judge that any particular ſcheme of 
reveal'd religion is fit to be received, and 
| : ſubmitted 
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ſubmitted to, a revelation muſt be ſuperfluous, 
and needleſs. 1 9 


I ANSWER, that the faculty of reaſon 
which God hath implanted in mankind, 
however it may have been neglefed and abu- 
fed in times paſt, will, whenever they begin 
to exerciſe it aright, enable them to judge of 
all theſe things. As by means of this, they 
were capable of diſcovering at fir? the being 
and perfections of God, and that he governs 
the world with abſolute wiſdom, equity, and 
goodneſs, and what thoſe duties are which 
owe to him, and to one another ; they 
muſt be as capable, if they will diveſt them- 
ſelves of prejudice, and reaſon impartially, of 
_ rectifying any miſtakes which they may have 
fallen into about theſe important points. Their 
noble powers of thought and reflection, if 
they can enable them to find out truth, muſt 
be /ufficient, if they make a right uſe of them, 
to recover them from error. It matters not 
whether they have hitherto thought right 
or wrong, nor indeed whether they have 
thought af all; let them but begin to con- 
ſider ſeriouſly, and examine it and im- 
partially, and they muſt be able to find out 
all thoſe truths, which as reaſonable crea- 
tures they are capable of knowing, and which 
rig affect their duty and happineſs, 
They will ſoon come to form juſt notions 
in general of a religion that is worthy of God; 
and conſequently be fit to judge, whether 
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any particular revelation be worthy of him. 


And to ſuppoſe otherwiſe, is only to make 


reaſon ſerviceable in forming our firff ſen- 
timents about religion : but if we pervert 
it, and ſet out —_— our errors are incu- 
rable; and this moſt excellent, and diſtin- 
guiſhing gift of the great Creator, which is 


the higheſt mark of our dignity above the 
mere animal world, is render'd for ever uſe- 


bf 


T E perſons who are in this way of think- 


ing ſeem to have but confusd ideas, when 


they ſpeak of mankind as reaſonable crea- 
tures, capable of diſcerning the differences 
of things; and this makes them talk incon- 


ſſiſtentiy about it. For inſtance, when reaſon 


is to be magnified in order to repreſent a re- 


velation as needleſs, then it can do mighty 


things; it is /ufficzent to teach men all the 
principles of natural religion, and the whole 
of their duty; nay, tho it has been ever ſo 
much corrupted and darkened, and men are 
become ever ſo ignorant, enthufiaſtical, and 


ſuperſtitious, it is ſtill in their power, by the 


right uſe of their natural faculties, to diſ- 
cover all abuſes, to rectify all their errors, 

and attain to juſt and rational notions of re- 
ligion. But at other times, the quite con- 
trary is maintained with a view to the ſame 


end, to diſcredit, and run down revelation, 


vig. that the mere capacity of reaſoning does 
not quality men to judge whether a religion 
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nature of the thing itſelf, to add any thing 
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be rational, and worthy of God; but they 
muſt actually have in their minds, before they 
ſet themſelves to conſider, and determine this 


_ right conceptions of God, and of the 
aws of reaſon by which revelation is to be 


tried. This ſhifting of principles as the exi- 
gency of the caſe requires, plainly ſhews, that 


the greateſt pretenders to reaſon are not in- 
tirely to be depended upon. 8 


T Is almoſt needleſs, after ſuch conce/ſions 
of our adverſaries, however they may upon 
other occaſions contradit? themſelves, and 
after what has been argued already from the 


more upon this head; I ſhall, notwithſtand- 
ing, purſue the matter a little farther. And 
in my opinion tis ſo far from being neceſſary, 


in order to our judging rationally of the truth 


and goodneſs of a revelation, that we come 
to the inquiry with juſt ſentiments of God, 
and of the general nature of true religion ; 
that I very much queſtion whether an atheiſt 
may not, by means of it, be convinced even 
of the being of a God. For tho a perſon of 
this character, having now only the h:/tory 
of certain extraordinary and wonderful works 
performed in confirmation of the Chriſtian 
religion, may /augh at the doctrine of mira- 
cles, and lock upon the belief of them as 
ignorant an lee ic credulity; yet I be- 
lieve, if we conſider much more 7 
human nature is wrought upon by ſenſib 
= — proofs, 
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| proofs, than by a traditional account of 
things, we ſhall make no difficulty of allow- 
ing, that 'tis very poſhble, if he had zhzs 
evidence, he might entertain quite different 
thoughts of them. 


LE x us ſuppoſe then, that he actually 
ſaw very great miracles wrought; that he 
had opportunities of examining them care- 
fully ; and that he was fully convinced upon 
the moſt diligent ſearch, that they were 
above all the known powers of nature, and 
contrary to the eftabhſhed courſe of things, 
and conſequently was ſure, not ng that 
they were not juggling tricks, but that he was 
not impoſed on by one who knew better 
than himſelf, the ſecret and inuiſible opera- 
tions of natural cauſes : ſuppoſe, tor exam- 
ple, that he ſaw a perſon whom he knew 
to be dead, and who had been buried /eve- 
ral days, reſtored to life again, and converſed 
with him for a conſiderable time together; 
or heard others, whom he knew to be wholly 
illiterate, ſpeak all of a ſudden, eafily, and 
fluently, various languages. I will not take 
upon me to ſay, that theſe things are im- 
Pulſible to be accounted for, if there be not 
an infinite mind, the Creator and Governour 
of the univerſe, or conſequently, that they 
are, /tri&ly ſpeaking, a demonſtration of the 
exiſtence of a Deity ; but may they not have 
this effect upon him, to make him grave 
and conſiderate? May he not conclude, upon 
” | ſeeing 
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ſeeing ſuch extraordinary appearances, that 
tis at leaſt worth his while to think a little, 
whether there be a God, and whether there 
be any thing in religion, or no? The ſur- 
rize and awe, with which men are natural- 
ly ſtruck at ſuch great and wnexpeted events, 
has a tendency to correct the levity of their 
minds, which leads to an utter diſſipation of 
thought, and conſequently to ſcepticiſm and 
mnfidelity in points of the greateſt moment. 
And when they grow ſerious; and begin to 


£3 


reaſon coolly, and deliberately, there is no 
danger of rheir continuing atheiſis long: the 
exiſtence of a ſupreme and infinite Being 
who made, and governs the world, being one 
of the fir/t truths the human underſtanding 
diſcovers, and the evidences of it plain, and 
level to all capacities. And a little inpartial 
reflection will bring men as eaſily ro form 
right and honourable conceptions of God, 
ejpecrally with reſpe& to his moral perfec- 
tions; and conſequently teach them what 
ſcheme of religion is moſt worthy of, and 
acceptable to him. OD 2 

AND indeed the truth of all this is neceſ- 
farily ſuppoſed, by every attempt that is 
made by wiſe and rational men, who do not 
pretend to a particular commiſſion from heaven, 
to reform the errors and vices of the world, 
The author of Chriſtianity &c. for inſtance; 
lamenting the ignorance and ſuperſtition in 
which a great part of mankind are ag 

| their 


r 
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their unworthy notions of God, which tend 


to taint and deprave their minds; and groſs 
corruptions of natural _— and morality, 
in the regular practice of which, both the 
happineſs of private perſons, and of civil ſo- 
cieties is ſo nearly concerned, has wrote a 
large book, to recover them from their en- 
thufiaſm and delufion to a rational piety and 
virtue. And muſt they not, in order to re- 
ceive any benefit from ſo kind and generous a 
deſign, be capable of judging of every part 
of it? Muſt they not be able to diſcern, 
whether the religion he recommends is wor- 
thy of God ? But how ſhall they come to 
know this? If while they conceive of the 


divine Being as capricious and humourſome, 


arbitrary and tyrannical, unjuſt and cruel ; 


and of religion as a thing that conſiſts in 
trifling ceremonies, and unintelligible myſteries, 
and not in the right government of the paſ- 
fions, and the plain and uſeful duties of a 
good life, they make theſe, falſe opinions the 
ſtandard and rule of their judgment; it is im- 
poſſible they ſnould rectify their miſtakes. And 


is there no way in which can be brought 


to think more juſtly ? Without doubt there 
is, and muſt be: otherwiſe, the endeavours 


of this author, and of all others, to inſtruct 


the ignorant and ſuperſtitious, are wild and 


fantaſtical, And what elſe can it be, but the 


rigbt uſe of thoſe powers which God hath gi- 


ven them, to diſtinguiſb between truth and 


falſhood ; and eſpecially to diſcover moral 
"1 Zh mil, 
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truths, and the principles of natural religion, 
which are of the utmoſt conſequence to their 
| happineſs ? As therefore I apprehend, that 
the author of Chriſtianity &c. would have 
juſt reaſon to complain, if any ſhould fay, 
that it was no compliment to his book 
to ſuppoſe, that the principles contained in it, 
however true and rational, prevailed amongſt 
thoſe who had groſly 3 the great truths 
and duties of natural religion, and conſe- 
quently in whom the light of nature was 
* in a manner extinct, i. e. amongſt thoſe, 
with a view to whoſe advantage ch:efly it 
was wrote ; I cannot but think, that there is 
equal ground of complaint, whether of in- 
advertency, or diſingenuity, when the ſame 
thing is ſaid upon the very ſame account, 

concerning the Chriſtian revelation. 


Tux 7gemous author will forgive me if I 
add farther, that an external ies ſeems 
much better calculated to reform the world in 
ſuch degenerate circumſtances, than the-moſt 
judicious and accurate labours of any private 
man whatſoever ; for the moſt excellent hu- 
man compoſures may be neglected, or read 
with careleſneſs and partiality, for want of 
ſome previous recommendation, that is ſuffi- 
| cient to bear down mens prejudices in fa- 
our of a contrary ſcheme. But miracles 
beſpeak their attention % frongly to the 
doctrines of #evelation, that they ſet them- 
ſelves to examine them as points of great 


I importance, 
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importance, which they are, in a particular 
manner, called upon to eee And thus 
may eafily learn thoſe truths by means 
7 ma ien e which other wiſe, en. in- 
dolence preventing free and impartial con- 
ſideration; or ſuperſtition, a regard to tradi- 
tion, cuſtom, and the like, perverting and 
darſening their minds, they might always 
have continued ignorant of: even the plain- 
E | eſt, and moſt v/eful truths, which they may 
= be hinder d from diſcovering the cau- 
ſes above-mention'd, or others br a like na- 
ture; but which, when they are inquired 
into with ingenuity and candour, ſoon gain 
the affent of the eee 


I SHALL conclude this chapter wille a 

more particular conſideration of the w/e of 
miracles, in anſwer to this queſtion, how fur 
they are an evidence of the truth of any re- 
ligion, and that the perſon who teaches it is 
E | ſent by God? And in my opinion, tis not 
= rational to ſuppoſe, that miracles alone, and 
= apart from wi other conſiderations, are an ab- 
7 Alte and deciſiue proof of the truth and 
| divinity of any revelation, but conſider d 
with ALL their circumſtances ; either as 
1 they atteſt a wiſe and holy doctrine, a doctrine 


= worthy of God, calculated to promote the 
2 moral perfection and happineſs of mankind, 
55 and wilely ſuited to the condition and neceſ- 
ſitties of thoſe, for whole ule it is particularly 
= deſigned; or elle, as _—_ are n and 
E 2 benęſicent 
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- a divine revelation, of which, 
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beneficent miracles, and bear upon them the 
ſtrongeſt characters of w1/dom and goodneſs, 
as well as pœer; and conſequently cannot, 
without the utmoſt abſurdity, and moſt 
manifeſt contradiction to the nature of things, 


be look'd upon as the operations of evi/ ſpi- 


rits, For, . 


L Ir cannot, I think; be diſputed, that 


ſuperior created beings may be capable of per- 


forming real miracles; or in other words, 


that they may enable a man to do ſuch things 
as are above the ordinary powers of human 


nature, and produce effects by an inviſible 
operation, which vaſtly exceed the natural 
agency of the immediate, and viſible inſtru- 
ments. ' Again, - . 5 


II. As we know not what degrees of fower | 
ſuch ſuperior beings may be poſſeſſed of, nor 


conſequently the utmo/t they are capable of 
performing, we can have no certain, nor 
even probable rule, in moſt caſes at leaſt, 


whereby to diſtinguiſh what operations are 
properly divine, and what are not fo. We 


cannot from the es themſelves conclude 


that they are wrought by God, becauſe we 
are not able to ſhew that they are above the 
powers which he has given to other ns 
ſo that the making miracles the /o/e proof of 
themfelves, 
they can be no proof at all, unleſs we have 

. | ET a 
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a probability at leaſt, chat they ſurpaſs the 
5111 and agency of all created beings, muſt 
render their evidence very uncertain and 


doubtful. Eſpecially if we conſider farther, 
III. Tnar as invifible beings, ſuperior 


in power to mankind, may perform real mi- 
racles, and ſuch as are of the moſt ani 
ing and ſtupendous kind; we are not ſure that 
= God may not, for wiſe reaſons, permit this. 
As the great Creator has fix'd general rules, 
the wiſeſt and beſt that could be, for the 
overnment of the natural and moral world, 
tis not likely that he will let any of his crea- 
tures alter thoſe rules at a e. juſt as it 
may ſuit their humour, or malicious purpoſes, 
and whenever they have a mind to amuſe, 
aſtoniſb, or deceive thoſe who are more igno- 
rant and weak than themſelves. But ſhall 
we preſume to ſay, that he can never allow 
any thing of this kind, upon any occaſion 
whatever ? This we cannot take upon us to 
aſſert, without knowing all the poible ends 
that may be ſerved by ſuch permiſſions, which, 
I think, is much more than we can modeſt- 
ly pretend to. 


InDEED, we are certain of this from the 
moral per fections of the Supreme Being, that 
he will never ſuffer the honeſt and impartial 

to be neceſſarily deceiv'd, to their detriment 
and prejudice, But tho this is a neceſſary 

exception, and may perhaps include in it a 

«3 
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great variety of caſes ; it deſerves to be con- 
ſider d in general, that the hone/t and impar- 
tial cannot be thus deceived, if they are not 
determined by miracles alone to give their 
aſſent to any doctrine as a divine revelation, 
but by the reaſonableneſs, and intrinſic ex- 
cellence of the doctrine itſelf in conjunction 
with miracles. And moreover, that there 
are ſome ſuppoſeable caſes, in which, if the 
reaſon of mankind be exerciſed in the HI 
| degree that can be expected from moral and 
accountable creatures, it will be a ſure and 
conſtant preſervative from all dangerous er- 
rors. For inſtance, if a perſon pretends to 
bring a revelation from heaven, a directly 
recommends and encourages intemperance, in- 
juſtice, and cruelty, and ſuch like moſt no- 
torious, and hurtful immoralities; I cannot 
ſee how any common man, who makes the 
| leaſt uſe of that underſtanding which God 
hath given him, can be impoſed upon to 
embrace a ſcheme ſo deſtructive of the plaineſt 
obligations of virtue, and of the peace and 
happineſs of the world, by ten thouſand mi- 
2 He has it in his power 2afily to de- 
tect the falſhood of all ſuch doctrines, how 
pompouſly ſoever they are ſupported. For 
his reaſon muſt inform him, unleſs he is ſo 
ſtupid as to deſtroy his accountableneſi, or fo 
indolent and cane as 1s inconſiſtent with 
mncerity, that no miracles can prove that to 
be true, which calls darkneſs light, and in- 
LPs FD ET VG tirely 
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tirely confounds the neceſſary and immutable 
difference of moral good and evil; and he 
muſt immediately be convinced, if he will 
allow himſelf any time for cool reflection, 


that ſuch miraculous effects ought not to be 


aſcribed to the power of God, whoſe nature 
is the moſt perfect, and invariable : reaſon, 
and who cannot contradict himſelf, nor give 
the leaft encouragement to vice and impurity. 


So that if in ſuch plain caſes, reaſonable crea- 


tures who have an eaſy and infallible rule to 
go by, and of whom, if any thing can be 


expected, it may jzfiy be required that they 


ſhould diſcover the fraud, will notwithſtand- 
ing ſuffer themſelves to be deceiv'd, they 


alone muſt anſwer for the con/equences : and 


it can no more be inconſiſtent with the ab- 


ſolute perfection of the great Governour of 


the world to permit this, than tis for him to 


permir any other inſtance of moral evil. 


From what has been faid it appears, 
that miracles alone do not prove the truth of 
any religion; becauſe we cannot pretend to 


ſay of any miraculous effects, at leaſt not of 
moſt of the miracles which are recorded in 


the old and new teſtament, that they are per- 
formable by God only ; or that the divine 


being may not, upon /ome occaſeons, permit 


ſuperior inviſible beings to work very great 


and aſtoniſhing miracles; provided he has put 
it in the power of every honeſt and impartial 


' Inquirer, to avoid 175 ſeduced hy them into 


4 any 
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any errors, that are dangerous to his virtue, 
and happineſs. | 


In truth, miracles, abftra#ly conſider d, 
are only a demonſtration of a ſuperior power: 
but whether they are performed by a w/e, 
juſt, and benevolent agent; whether they are 
the immediate effects of his power, who is 
the 66ſt, as well as the greateſt of beings ; 
or, which comes to the ſame, wrought by 
beings commiſſion d by him, can only be known 
by the beneficial effects of them, and by 
the nature, tendency, and uſe of the doctrines 
which they are deſigned to confirm, Let 
us illuſtrate this matter a little farther by 
an inſtance, by which we ſhall ſee, that 
what has been urged as the reaſon of the 
thing, will, upon a proper trial, be the con- 
duct of every thinking and rational man. 
Would any perſon, if a pretended revelation 
was brought him in a book that he was not 
admitted 70 look into, or know any thing of 
the contents of, venture upon it in the dark, 
and promiſe ab/o/utely to embrace it, and 
regulate his conduct by it, even tho the 
pretender was enabled to perform real mira- 
cles? Such a behaviour would ſhow the 
forwargneſs of his faith, or rather an eaſy cre- 
dulity ; but ſure J am, it could be no proof 
that his faith was wiſe and rational. For if 
the doctrines which this book contains, ſhould 
prove to be unworthy of God, and repug- 
nant to reaſon and virtue (which is a wy 
- 4 
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= /uppoſeable circumſtance, the ſcripture itſelf 
allowing, that fal/e prophets may work mira- 
cles for the ſupport of an zmpoſture) a man 
muſt be aſhamed of having made ſo haſty a 
concluſion, or abandon all pretenſions to un- 
derſtanding and fincerity. If when he comes 
ro examine it, he finds in it ſuch poſitions 
as theſe, that God 1s not to be reverenced, 
ſerved, and worſhipped by his creatures ; that 
men are at liberty to indulge themſebves in all 
the irregularities of their ſenſual appetites ; 
that they may hate, perſecute, and deſtroy one 
another for religious differences ; if, J ſay, it 
contains ſuch principles as theſe, or any one 
of them, ought he not to reject it with ab- 
horrence, as 4's g much /ronger, and more 
certain evidence, that ſuch doctrines are falſe 
and abſurd, than he can have that any mi- 
raclee whatever, conſider'd in themſelves, are 
divine? And muſt not then that faith be 
enthufiaſtical, and riſe vaſtly higher than the 
evidence which 1s the ground and founda- 
tion of it, that receives doctrines abſolutely, 
and without deliberating at all about them, 
upon the teſtimony of miracles alone? Is it 
not directly contrary to the nature of true 
religion, which encourages the utmoſt free- 
dom of inquiry into all its principles? Or can 
any thing give more ſolid ſuſpicion of fraud 
and knaviſh deſign, than the reſtraining this 
liberty, which is the moſt valuable privi- 
lege of our intelligent nature, and indeed, 

| without 
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without which, our reaſon is quite infignifi- 
cant and uſeleſs ? 


Bu r tho miracles cannot alter the nature 
of things, prove fal/hood to be truth, virtue 
to be vice, or vice virtue; yet when the 
doctrines they atteſt are all agreeable to reaſon, 
and upon the whole honourable to almighty 
God, and uſeful and beneficial to mankind ; 
when they give us the juſteſt notions of his 
infinite per fections, and of the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of his moral providence, and are 
ſuited to the circumſtances and neceſſities of 
thoſe to whom the revelation is made; they 
mult be allowed to have the greateſt weigh 

and to be ſufficient and ſubſtantial proofs 
that a religion, which in its whole frame 
and deſign e to be worthy of God, is 
really derived from him. For tis certainly 
agreeable to our moſt perfect apprehenſions 
of the Deity, to ſuppoſe that ſuch a doctrine 
as this is his peculiar care; that he ſhould 
give it the ſtrongeſt credentials, and impreſs 
the ſtamp of his authority upon it; a doc- 
trine that repreſents his own nature, and 
eſſential attributes, in the moſt amiable and 
glorious light, and is of the higheft advantage 
to his creatures: and its being ſo worthy, 
that God ſhould interpoſe in an nee 
nary way to recommend and enforce it, is 
a very juſt preſumption, that the miracles 
which bear teſtimony to it, are the effects of 
his wiſdom and power ; or at leaſt, if they i 
are 


7 
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are the operations of other beings, that they 
are done by authority from him. 5: £722 


Tus argument will appear to be of vet 

great force, fit we conſider farther, that E. 
any other view of the caſe, it is not to be 
accounted for. For tis utterly improbable, 
that evil ſpirits, if they __ be permitted 
ro perform ſuch wonderful works, would 
exert themſelves in the defenſe of true piety 
and virtue; and counteract all thoſe mea- 
ſures, by which alone the kingdom of dark- 
= refs, and iniquity is, or can be e, ee, 
= The reaſoning of Chriſt upon this head is 
= unanſwerable: Every kingdom divided againſt 
itſelf, is brought to deſelation ; and every city 
or houſe divided againſt itſelf, ſhall not ſtand. 
And if Satan caſt out Satan, he is divided 
againſt himſelf ; bow ſhall then his kingdom 
ftand*? Beſides, to ſuppoſe that they em- 
ploy their ſuperior ſkill and power to gain 
credit to a doctrine, which has a direct ten- 
dency to promote the moral rectitude, and ſu- 
preme happineſs of human nature, is making 
them act the part of benevolent, friendly, and 
virtuous beings; nay, it is indeed attributing 
to them one of the higheſt acts of — 
we can conceive of, and conſequently quite 
deſtroys their character as 4vicked and mali- 
cious gone And if it be asked, (which is 
the only refuge left) whether good ſpirits may 


* Mat, 12. 25, 26. 


not 
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not think it a commendable thing, to attempt 
the introducing a religion into the wor 
that is in general ſo »/eful and beneficial to 
mankind, by ſuch miracles, as will procure it 
the appearance and credit of a divine revela- 
tion? I anſwer, that 'tis hardly conceivable 
that they would atteſt a een ; or that 
having ſo high a reverence of the divine Being, 
they would, upon any occafion, make uſe of 
his authority without his expreſs command: 
becauſe this is an error in morality diſcovera- 
ble, I think, even by human reaſon, and con- 
ſequently what we ought not to ſuppoſe ſuch 
exalted beings to be capable of. Beſides, we 
cannot eafily perſuade ourſelves that God 
would permit this. For if ſuch great mira- 
cles as thoſe recorded in the new teſtament, 
for inſtance, may, by divine permiſſion, be 
wrought by created beings, to confirm the 
truth of a doctrine that is upon the whole 
worthy of God, or, in other words, which, 
for any thing that appears from reaſon to 
the contrary, may be of divine original; (as 
we cannot conceive of any miracles, which 
if theſe are all poible, may rationally be judg- 
ed 7mpoſjible to a created agency) it will not 
be in the power of God himſelf to make a 
_ revelation, and by certain credentials, i. e. 
ſuch credentials as may be d:/t:ngurſhed from 
the credentials that other beings may give, 
demonſtate the truth of it to the world. 
But this is a ſuppoſition ſo abſurd, that it 
cannot be admitted ever to happen in the 
5 courſe 
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courſe of his moral government; becauſe if 
we ſhould grant that an external revelation 
has in all ages of the world hitherto been need- 
Jeſs, tis poſſible however, that ſome time here- 
"= the circumſtances of mankind may be 
uch, that it may be of the higheſt advan- 
tage to them; and conſequently, that the 
| wiſdom and goodneſs of God may incline 
him to communicate it. | 


I EXPECT it will be objected, that if 
the foregoing account be true, miracles are 
of 70 uſe. b or it may be ſaid, they are al- 
lowed to be proofs of a divine revelation 
no farther, than as the doctrine they bear 
teſtimony to is worthy of God; and if the 
doctrine be rational and good, they are al- 
together ſuperfluous, becauſe it will recom- 
mend itſelf without them, by its own in- 
trinfick excellency, to the unprejudiced reaſon 
and judgment of mankind. To this I ſhall 
_ endeavour to give a full and diſtin an- 
ſwer. And, 


I. I oB$ERVvE, that miracles are very 
proper to engage the attention of men, e- 
ven to moral doctrines. "Tis indeed true, 


that theſe being all principles and dictates of 
reaſon, may prevail by the force of their own 
evidence, without any external recommenda- 
tion; but tis as true, that if men will not 
conſider and examine impartially, they will 
never (ſo plain, important, and uſeful as 

| 7 they 


natural 2 may in . ſome circumſtances 


A 


others the moſt ſacred and venerable, take 


and idolatry ; he would probably have been 
looked upon as an impertinent, pragmatical, 
_ buſy fellow at leaſt, if not puniſhed as a 
profane, irreligious perſon, and a diſturber 
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awaken and alarm the mind. Eſpecially it we 


pearance; to reſtore natural religion amongſt 
the former to its original purity, when it 


worthy to be examin d, but perhaps rouſe 
the mdolent and vicious. And if they ſerved © 


3 
— 9 
2 


they are) make their way in the world. 
Now this ſerious conſideration, and deliberate 
unbiaſſed inquiry even into the principles of 


be very unlikely to happen, in oppoſition 
to the ſtrong prejudices of education, to cu- 
flom, general opinion, intereſt, and other mo- 
tives, which have the moſt powerful influ- 
ence upon mankind, without ſomething to 


add what univerſal experience teſtifies, that 
prejudices of a religious kind, being of all 


the faſteſt hold of us, and are with the ut- 
moſt difficulty eradicated. If a man, with- 
out any thing uncommon and ſtriking to in- 
troduce his attempt of reforming the world, 
had applied himſelf either to the Fews or 
F967 at the time of our Saviour's ap- 


was very much 3 and depraved; or 
to reſcue the latter from their ſuperſtition 


of the public peace. But miracles would af 
leaſt gain him an audience, and not only 

convince w/e men that his pretenfions had 
ſomewhat extraordinary in them, and were 


only 
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only to ballance mens prejudices and excite 
them to an honeſt impartial inquiry, _ 
mult certainly be of excellent uſe ; beca 

the mind being thus free and diſengaged, and 
put upon confdering, a doctrine that was in 
itſelf rational and good, could ſcarce fail of 
an honourable reception ; and of being; hear- 
tily embraced and ſubmitted to. But far- 
ther, 4 6 


2. ALL the parts of a | pretended revela- 
tion may be worthy of God, and yet the rea- 
ſonableneſs and truth of them may not be 
alike evident in themſelves, For beſides mo- 
ral precepts, and plain unque/tronable natural 
principles, it may contain others, that upon 
the foot of mere reaſon are wncertain and 
doubtful, but yet, if firmly eſtabliſh'd, would 
be _—_ ſtrong motives to virtue; of which 
kind, I take the doctrine of the eternity of 
future rewards to be. And beſides, there 
may be in it ſome doctrines that reaſon alone 
could diſcover nothing of; and certain po/i- 
tive inſtitutions too, as will be hereafter ſhewn, 
uſeful indeed, either in particular circum- 
ſtances; or in cn as "us being Ju ſubſervient 
to the great purpoſes of mora + he but the 
obligation of which does not ariſe from the 
nature of the things themſelves, but muſt be 
reſolved into the will of the ſupreme go- 
vernour and lawgiver. And ſuch doctrines 
and precepts as theſe, againſt which no ob- 
Feckion of any weight can be raiſed, to ſhew 
chat 
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that they are unworthy of God to reveal or 
enjoin; eſpecially if they belong to a revela- 
tion, that, in the wwho/e ſcheme and deſign of 


it, is moſt excellent, and compleatly adapted E | 


to promote true goodneſs, miracles muſt 
prove to be a#ually of divine original. So 
that they anſwer theſe two great uſes, a- 
mong others perhaps that might be men- 
tioned; viz. to engage the attentton to moral 
doctrines, and the principles of natural reli- 
gion, which, when conſidered, will h ap- 
prove themſelves to the rational judgment of 
mens minds; and to give a ſanction to others, 
which tho agreeable to, are not demonſtrable by 
natural reaſon. They are a good evidence, 
that what reaſon informs us may be true, is 
really true ; that a revelation, which for any 
thing that appears to the contrary, is worthy 
of God, proceeds directly from him; and 
make that which to reaſon is obſcure and 
doubtful, clear and certain. 


THr1s is all that I think it neceſſary to 
offer, concerning the 2 and evidence of 
miracles in general: a particular defence of 
the credibility of the miracles related in the 
_ goſpel-hiſtory, will be attempted in the third 


CHAP. 
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CH A PM ge 
Vindicating the condutt of providence 
in not making the chriſtian revela- 
tion univerſally known; and pro- 

wing that this is conſiſtent with 
the perfections of God, and conſe- 


quently wwith the notion of its being 
a divine revelation. 


T will be aſked, if a revelation was of 
ſuch great uſe to mankind, as it is repre- 
ſented to be in the preceding chapter ; why 


= was it not given ſooner? why not commu- 


nicated to ALL? and why 1s it not renewed, 
as often as groſs ignorance, and a corruption 
of natural religion prevails? The author of 
Chriſtianity &c. puts the queſtion differently 
thus ; © Is it not incumbent on thoſe, who 
make any external revelation ſo neceſſary 
* to the happineſs of all mankind, to ſhew, 
« how it is conſiſtent with the notion of 
God's being univerſally benevolent, not to. 
« have Sas it to all his children, when 


© all had equal need of it“? After which 
be adds ſeveral other queſtions that might 
very well have been ſpared, becauſe it will 
= be allowed him, that it © was as eaſy for 
Gad to have communicated a revelation to 
7 * P.196, | | | 


= « all 
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all nations, as to any one nation, or perſon; 
or in all languages, as in any one; nay, | 
that he could. . made all men, for the 
** ſake of this noble end, ſpeak in one and 
the ſame language, and that God cannot 
have any need at all of language, to let 
* mankind know his will “.“ Theſe things, 
I fay, needed not to have been mentioned, 
becauſe they are quite foreign to the preſent 
argument: the matter in debate being only 


this, whether it be conſiſtent with the 401/- 


dom and juſtice. of God as the moral governour 
of mankind, and with his niverſal benevo- 
lence to his creatures and ſubjects, to beſtow 
upon /ome the great advantage of a particu- 
lar revelation, and deny it to others? I ſhall 
endeavour to give a full ſolution of this diffi- 


culty, in which the adverſaries of revelation 


ſeem to triumph as unanſwerable, In order 
to which I obſerve, 5 


THAT was a revelation abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to enable mankind to know and prac- 
tiſe, what it is their duty to know and prac- 
tiſe; was it, I ſay, in the nature of the thing 
ztſelf abſolutely necefary: to enable men, as 
men, to know, and practiſe their duty ; we 


might fairly conclude from the Fu ice, as 


well as the wiſdom and goodneſs of God, 
that he would afford it to ALL. But this 
is not the caſe; the infinitely wiſe governour 


of che world requiring nothing of his crea- 


on P. 196, 1 
| tures, 
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tures, but what he has given them a capa- 
city to perform ; the natural ee en of 
which is, that every man does his duty, and 
anſwers the end of that particular ſtation in 
which he is placed, who acts up to the /ight 
and advantages he enjoys, whatever _ are. 
And upon any other principle beſides this of 
= the abſolute neceſſity of a revelation as above 
= explained, tis, I conceive, impoſſible for us 
to prove, that God is obliged to give a re- 
velation at all, let mankind be ever ſo igno- 
rant, and fallen into ever ſo corrupt and de- 
generate a ſtate, The utmoſt we can ſay is, 
that it would be agreeable to our notions of 
his moſt perfect goodneſs, and therefore we 
might perhaps be tempted to hope for it; but 
as there are infinite things of this kind, which 
would be of great advantage to particular 
= parts of the creation, and yet are not granted 
= to them, it muſt be preſumption and con- 


= jefure only, and could not amount to à pro- 


THE great God eſtabliſh'd aft firft ſuch 

a courſe and order of things with reſpect 
to mankind, as was moſt worthy his infinite 
wiſdom and goodneſs, He made them ratio- 
nal and free creatures ; the neceſſary reſult 
of which is, that they are capable of neglect- 
ing and darkening, as well as of exercifing 
and improving that reaſon, which he im- 
| Planted in them to be the rule of their ac- 
tions. Suppole then, that by an abuſe of 
bs — + their 
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their natural liberty, they had involved them- 
ſelves in deplorable ignorance of the plaineſt 
principles of morality. Nay, let us ſuppoſe 
not only that the moſt abſurd ſuperſtition, 
and the groſſeſt corruptions of true piety and 
virtue had been, for many ages, the eftabh/h'd 
religion of a great en of the world; but that 
the common people, having none to inſtruct them 
better, and being ſrongly prepoſſeſſed in fa- 
vour of the ſuperſtition in which they were 
educated, and taught that it was the greateſt 
impiety to doubt of the ſacredneſs and divine 
authority of _ part of it, and never meet- |? 
ing with any thing to put them upon thin. 
ing, and rouae them out of their indolence | 
and ſtupidity, were under the power of al. 
moſt invincible prejudices ; and ſo ignorant 
even of moral obligations, that they practiſed 
none of them upon the true principles of 
virtue, but only as conveniences in outward 
life, and from à kind of inſtinct like that in 
brute creatures, and conſequently no more 
deſerving the name of religion than ſome 
actions of mere animals. Suppoſing this, I 
fay, to be the caſe, whether it has ever ac- 
tually happen'd in ail the degrees of it or no, 
tho, I believe, moſt mens obſervation will 
furniſh them with ſome examples very lile 
it; will it follow, becauſe they are ſunk fo 
low as to be but very little above brutes, ſo 
that it may juſtly So queſtion'd, whether 
they deſerve Go character of moral agents, or 
not, (which may be owing more to the un- 
| | happy 


Y 4.7085 
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happy circumſtances in which providence has 
placed them, than to any w1/ful fault of their 
own) that God is obliged by a revelation to 
rectify theſe diſorders? I think far from it. 

For the original conſtitution, notwithſtanding 
theſe accidental defects, was, upon the whole, 


wile, and good ; and the great author of 


nature is no more oblig'd to interpoſe in an 


extraordinary was to alter, and amend in 


ſuch caſes as theſe, than in any other inſtance 
of natural evil. We ſee in fact, that there 
are in the human ſpecies many downright 
idlots, who, very probably, were it not for 


= ſome accidental defect in the bodily organs, 


might think and reaſon as well as other men. 
And certainly it muſt be as conſiſtent with 
the w!/dom and goodneſs of God, to ſuffer 
others to live in ſuch circumſtances, that th 

may be almoſt as ignorant of good and evil, 
at leaſt as far as rational religion and mora- 
lity is concern'd, as zdeofs, or brutes; and he 


cannot, ſtrictly ſpeaking, be oblig'd to re- 


dreſs the one caſe any more than the ofher. 
Nor is it neceſſary to —_— if we allow 
this, that the faculty of reaſon which he 
hath given them, will be quite hoft ; becauſe 
they may hereafter be placed in better cir- 
cumſtances, in which their reaſon ſhall have 
a _ ſcope, without any of thoſe difficulties 
which now encumber and oppreſs it. And 


in the mean while, notwithſtanding all the 
| diſadvantages they labour under, their hap- 


1 _ 
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pineſs, even in this life, may be much greater 
than their miſery. And, 


Ix it cannot be proved that God is ob- 
liged to give a revelation, even to perſons 
— have in a manner quite loſt all the ad- 
vantage of their rational faculties, or to take 
any extraordinary meaſures for their reco- 
very; much leſs can we aſſert this, when 
a revelation is only wanted to enable them 
to attain the higbeſt degrees of that happineſs, 
of which their nature may in itſelf be capa- 
ble; and conſequently, tho it cannot be de- 

nied, that when the world is over-run with 
ignorance, and ſuperſtition, a revelation is 
extremely deſireable, and might be highly, 
uſeful, this is no argument at all that Gd ½ m.· 
is neceſſarily oblig'd to communicate it, tho 
it be a reaſon _ be may. . | B 


T o apply what has been faid to the point 
we are now conſidering. If God is not ob- 
liged to give a revelation at all, provided it 
be not abſolutely neceſſary to enable men, as 
men, to know and practiſe their duty, or 
what he indiſpenſably requires of them, not- 
withſtanding it would be a great advanta 
to them; the mere confideration of its uſe- 
fulneſs, and of their being in deplorable cir- 
cumſtances for want of it, can be no argu- 

ment that as a w/e, ſuſt, and infinitely e- 
nevolent Being, he muſt make it univerſal: 
| becauſe what does not prove that he is under 


an 
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an obligation to grant it to ANY, can never 
rove that he is bound to afford it to ALL. 

The whole of the controverſy therefore is 

brought within a very narrow compaſs, and 

turns upon this fngle queſtion; whether, what 

God is not obliged to vouchſafe to any, he 
may not communicate to ſome, excluſively 
of the reſt; or, in other words, whether he 
may not beſtow his favours upon whom he 
pleaſes, and in caſes, in which right, and 

Atrict juſtice are not at all concern d, make 
a - between his creatures very much 

to the advantage of ſome above others, con- 

ſiſtently with the moſt perfect wiſdom and 
goodneſs? Let any man try whether he can 
make more of it; and whether, if he will 
not allow that the divine Being may act thus, 

he muſt not ſuppoſe, that he is oblig'd to 
treat ALL exactly in the ſame manner, and 
to communicate to ALL preciſely equal de- 
grees of moral perfection, and equal capacities 
for happineſs, 


Tux late moſt excellent and learned 
Dr. Clarke had obſerved very judicioully, 
that © as God was not obliged to make all 
his creatures equal, or to make men an- 
e gels, or to endow all men with the ſame 
** Capacities and faculties; ſo he was not 
bound to make all men capable of the 
* ſame degree, or the ſame kind of happineſs; 
Lor to afford all men the very ſame means 


Toa and 


ö 


c 
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& and opportunities of obtaining it F?” But 


this the author of Chriſtianity &c. thinks 


not to be a ſufficient ſolution of the diffi- 
culty. And therefore though he owns, that 
“ infinite variety of creatures, and conſe- 
* queatly inequality, is neceſſary to ſhew 
95 ie great extent of the divine goodneſs, 
which plainly appears from the beautiful, 
and well-formed ſyſtem of the world, and 
c the due fubordination of things, all con- 


% WG 


* trived for the happineſs of the whole; 


he adds, © yet ſure, it does not from thence 
« follow, P oy God will not either here, or 
© hereafter, beſtow on the rational creation 
« all the happineſs their nature is capable 
te of; ſince that was the end why God gave 
« it them *. Let us ſee whether there is 
any thing in this, which I think is ſome- 
what obſcurely expreſs'd, that will deſtroy 
the force of the learned Dr's reaſoning. 
And, e . 


Ir this writer means no more, by God 
beftowing on the rational creation, and parti- 
cularly on mankind, all the happineſs their 
nature is capable of, chan this, that all who 


are fimcere will find favour with God and 


be rewarded by him in proportion to their 

improvements, whether they enjoy the ad- 

vantage of a revelation, or not; or, as he 

himſelf expreſſes it at the lower end of the 
+ Sermons at Boyle's Lecture, 7th edit. p. 317. 

. 408 - s | 

ſame 
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ſame page, in the language of ſcripture, thar 
men are accepted according to what they have, 


= and not according to what they have not: this 


is true, but I believe it will be judged to be 
very little to the or 1g becauſe every 
rt of it may be allowed, and yet men may 
© oſſeſſed in this life, the ſtate of their 
trial, of different capacities, and advantages 
for obtaining happineſs, and conſequently 
be rewarded with proportronably different and 
unequal degrees of happineſs hereafter. And 
fince the ingenious author himſelf allows, 
that God, for the greater difplay of his 
goodneſs, has very wiſely created diſtinct or- 
ders of intelligent beings, one above ano- - 
ther, and conſequently that there is a very 
great inequality between the ſeveral parts of 
the moral creation: ſo that, even in his opi- 
nion it is not, in the nature of the thing it= 
elf, inconſiſtent with his perfect wiſdom, 
and univerſal unlimited benevolence, to make 
at leaſt as great a difference between his crea- 
tures, as can be ſuppoſed to be between ſuch 
of mankind as enjoy the light of revelation, 
and others, who for want of it, are over- 
whelmed with the groſſeſt ignorance and ſu- 
perſtition; this latter caſe muſt be intirely 
agreeable to the wiſeſt exerciſe of his moral 
attributes in the government of the world, 
if there are not ſome circumſtances peculiar 
to it, that make it otherwiſe; 7z. e. unleſs it 
be inconſiſtent with the perfections of God, 
to make ſuch a difference among beings called 
F "I 


74 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 
by one general name, and partaking of the 
fame common nature, and not to afford all of 
them equal advantages for obtaining the high- 
eſt degrees of that happineſs, of which their 
rational nature is in itſelf capable. If this 
be our author's ſenſe, as perhaps it may, 
and not that already mentioned, I would — 4 
how is it proved? Nay, how is it poſſible 
it ſhould be proved, if the preſent conſtitution 
of things be upon the whole wiſe and good 
(which may fairly be taken for granted, in 
arguing with perſons who acknowledge all 
the principles of natural religion) when tis 
undeniably falſe in fact? 1 


LET any one of common obſervation, 
and knowledge of the world, give himſelf 
a little time to conſider, and he will find, 
that men have not only vaſtly different ca- 
pacities for diſcovering the obligations of true 
religion and morality, in their utmoſt extent, 
but that their opportunities, and advantages 
are very different. Some, not only enjo 
greater ſtrength of reaſon, but are TS 
more likely, it their faculties were but equal, 
conſidering the circumſtances in which the 
are placed, to form right notions about theſe 
important points, than others. And if the 
rectitude of human nature conſiſts in the prac- 
tice of virtue; do not ſuch enjoy better means, 
and more favourable tunities for purſuing 
their ſupreme rational perfection and happi- 
_ neſs, than thoſe, whoſe knowledge, and con- 
Net 1 ſequentl7 


1 
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ſequently their practice of natural religion and 
morality is corrupted and . w by falſe 
and alle notions of God, and by a 
low, and extravagant ſuperſtition ? And has 
it not been ſhewn, that as they are ena- 
bled by their ſuperior advantages to make 
greater improvements, more completely to an- 
{wer the end of their rational being, and to 
do more real good in the world ; and as their 


larger knowledge, and being furniſh'd with 


clearer, and ſtronger motives, requires from 
them a more x rn, and pow = ſervice z 
tis moſt ſuitable to the divine wiſdom and 
juſtice to ſuppoſe, that they will be reward- 
ed with higher degrees of happineſs : and, 
that if we ſuppoſe the contrary, conſidering 
that if they do not improve more, and act 


better than others, they will be more /e- 


wo puniſb d, their juſt ſentiments of na- 
tural religion in all the parts of it, muſt be 
a misfortune rather than an advantage, and 
happy are the Blind and ignorant Tis 
plain from hence, that God did not deſign 
all mankind, tho of the ſame ſpecies of be- 
ing, for equal degrees of happineſs ; becauſe 
they have not the ſame" capacities, nor the 
Same advantages, nor an equal probability of 
obtaining the Higbeſt, that their rational na- 
ture may be capable of. And why may not 
the great Governour of the world make the 
ſame, or a greater difference (for I appre- 
hend 'tis impoſſible for us to fix the preciſe 
bounds beyond which he cannot proceed !) 
2 1 why 


76 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 
why may he not, I ſay, make the ſame dif- 
ference between mankind by a particular re- 
velation, granting it to ſome, and denying 
it to others, as is moſt viſibly and conſtant- 
ly made in the common courſe of his provi- 
nce? 8 | Tl 55 


Tu E difficulty appears to me to be exat7- 
ly equal upon the foot of natural religion, 
as upon the ſuppoſition of a revelation. If 
it be ſaid, that all who are equally ſincere, 
and whoſe natural capacities are equal, will 
be equally happy upon the whole, whatever 
the difference of their particular improve- 
ments and ſervices may be, this, I think, has 
been proved to be fa upon both ſuppo- 
fitions; and that they will be rewarded in 
proportion to their improvements, and ſo far 
in an equality, may be as true, if there be a 

revelation, as if men were left intirely to 
the religion of nature. If it be urged far- 
ther, that a revelation vouchſafed only to 
ſome parts of the world implies, that the 
great creator has not afforded to all his ra- 
tional creatures of the ſame rank, equal ad- 

- vantages for obtaining that happineſs their 
reaſonable nature is capable of, which 1s 
inconſiſtent with his cole Juſtice, and 
uni verſal goodneſs : I anſwer, why then has 
he not done it in the e wood diſpoſition 
and order of things? There is evidently a 
great inequality amongſt mankind in this 
reſpect, which, upon the ſcheme of _— 
ad- 


5 
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adverſaries, cannot be occafion'd by à revela- 
tion, but ariſes from the difference of their 
natural capacities, and the g's of their cir- 
cumſtances. And as this difference of na- 
tural capacities is the expreſs will of the 
great Creator, and intirely owing to him; 
and this variety of circumſtances, and the 
influence it has upon opinions and practices, 
reſults from the original conſtitution of things, 
that was at firſt ſettled by his wiſdom and 
power, and conſequently was foreſeen and 
defignd by him; he is as much accountable 
for the difference that is made between men 
in a natural way, as for any that is made by 
an extraordinary interpoſition: and what will 
defend the one, muſt fully and effefually 
vindicate the other. For we muſt limit the 
infinite wiſdom of God, much more than is 
becoming beings of ſuch weak and narrow 
underſtandings, if we preſume to ſay, that 
it cannot be proper for him to make that 
difference between his creatures in an ex- 
traordinary way, which he does in the ge- 
neral landing courſe of nature; and all ob- 
jections againſt ſuch a method of proceeding, 
which are only defigned to ruin the credit of 
a revelation that is not univerſal, i. e. in 
ſhort, to prove that God never gave a re- 
velation to mankind, and are mightily a 
plauded, upon the account of their ſuppoſed 
ſtrength to gain this favourite point; in truth, 
ſtrike at the perfections and providence of 
God, and undermine the foundation of na- 
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account tis moſt worthy his univerſal and 
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tural religion itſelf, And 'tis to be hoped, 
that the perſons who make uſe of them will 


| conſider this, and urge them with more cau- 
tion and modeſty at leaſt, if they have really 


ſuch à high veneration of the religion of na- 
ture, as they would have the world believe. 


IT EXPECT it will ſtill be aſk'd, whether, 
in what view ſoever we conſider a revelation, 


be it either as ab/olutely neceſſary, or only as 
very wſeful to mankind, the ſame reaſons 


which could induce the divine Being to 
give it to ANY, will not hold as ſtrong for 


vouchſafeing it to ALL? I anſwer no: 


And, I think, I have evidently proved the 
contrary, by ſhewing that he may, conſiſtent- 
ly with his perfections, afford a revelation to 


ſome nations, and not to others; and that this 


is conformable to the operations of his pro- 


vidence in other caſes. It may as well be 


aſk d, whether, if there was any reaſon for 
his forming beings of ſuperior intelligence 
and perfection in the moral world, that rea- 


ſon muſt not be equally good, for his ma- 
king ALL his rational creatures of the h:gh- 


et order? The queſtions are exactly paral- 
lel, and the very ſame anſwer will ſerve for 


both. In each caſe it may be urged with 
equal ſtrength, that the thing contended for 


is the communication of a greater good, and 
conſequently moſt worthy his perfect goodneſs; 
that ALL are his creatures, and upon that 


im- 
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Chriſtian revelation defended. 29 
impartial goodneſs. Or, if it ſhould be faid 
in behalf of the one, that © variety of 


« creatures, and conſequently inequality, is 


cc neceſſary to ſhew the great extent of the 
« divine goodneſs, which plainly appears 
md fy. 


from the beautiful and well-for 


« ſtem of the world, and the due fubord;. 
« nation of things, all contrived for the 
« happineſs of the whole; I ſee no reaſon 
why we may not ſay the ſame in vindication 
of the other : ſince the wiſdom, and greater 
goodneſs of God may, for any thing we can 
prove to the contrary, be as much diſplay'd 
in a variety, and conſequently inequality, 
among beings of the ſame ſpecies (all whoſe 
natural capacities do not in fact appear to 
be the /ame, tho they go by one name, and 
are of the ſame compound frame) as in a 
variety of creatures of different orders. And 
if God is not obliged abſolutely, and in gene- 
ral, to afford all his creatures equal capa- 
cities and advantages for happineſs, he can- 
not be bound to it, merely becauſe they 
belong to one particular ſpecies. For can 
that alone give them a claim to any thing, 
which they have no ground to expect as 


the reaſonable creatures of God, and from 


his ſential wiſdom and goodneſs ? 


Bur, if any ſhould inquire farther, what 


the particular reaſons were, which inclined 


che divine being to grant a revelation to 
ſome parts of the world, excluſive of others ? 


I 
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I chuſe rather to confeſs my ignorance of 
what I do not underſtand, than to pretend 
to be able to aſſign them. Thus much 
however may be ſaid in general, that tis 
very probable they are of the /ame kind with 
thoſe that determin'd him to appoint ſuch 
a variety, as it is confeſs'd there is in the ra- 
tional creation. I may add, that tho it 
be allowed, that the All- perfect Being does 
not make his mere will the rule of his ac- 
tions, but the fitneſs and propriety of things; 
and conſequently that he never acts arbitrari- 
ty, or without a reaſon ; it does by no means 
ollow, that his creatures muſt neceſſarily ſee 
the reaſons of his conduct in every inſtance ; 
or that they have a right to cenſure, what- 
ever they cannot diſtinéilyj account for. Far 
from it. For the way that we come to 
know that God is not an arbitrary being, 
is not by ſeeing that there is a reaſon in 
all his actions, which is vaſtly more than the 
wiſeſt of mortals can pretend to, who are 
ignorant of the degn and v/es of innume- 
rable things, in the conſtitution of nature, 
and the courſe of providence: but we con- 
clude from thoſe ſurprizing marks of wiſ- 
dom and goodneſs which we can 2 
perceive in the works of God, and becauſe 
the more thoroughly we underſtand them, we 
have the more clear, ſtrong, and undeniable 
demonſtration: of it, that the great Author 
and Governour of the univerſe is poſſeſſed of 
theſe perfections, in the moſt abſolute and 

ny I com- 


s Chriſtian revelation defended. 8 1. 
; complete manner ; and ee that all 
things are framed and ordered with the 
fame iſe and benevolent view, tho in parti- 
culars it does not appear equally, and in 
ſome not at all, to our limited underſtand- 
ings. Theſe therefore ought never to be 
confounded as identical propofitions, viz. that 
the divine” being acts without a reaſon ; and 
that we can ſee no reaſon in a particular con- 
ſtitution, or method of acting: becauſe the 
latter does not in the leaſt infer the former; 
but on the contrary, tis rational to ſuppoſe, 
from the general evidences of his ſupreme 
and moſt perfect wiſdom, that for every 
part of his conduct there is a good and ſuf- 
= ficient reaſon, tho we may not be able to 
= diſcover preciſely what it is. And whether 
& this may not be as fairly urged, to vindicate 
the conduct of providence. in not making 
the Chriſtian religion aniverſally known, as 
it is by the defenders of natural religion 
againſt 33 to anſwer many very impor- 
tant difficulties in the common courſe of it, 
which cannot be particularly accounted for; 
I ſubmit to the judgment of every conſi- 
derate and ingenuous reader. 


TAE learned Dr. Clarke had intimated, 
upon principles, in the main, agreeable to 
thoſe I have advanced, that a revelation _ 
could not- © be claim'd and demanded as of 
« juſtice, for then it muſt have been given in 
Tall ages, and to all nations; bur © rather 

« withd 


82 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 
&« wiſh'd for and defired as of mercy and 
t condeſcending goodneſs 7. Upon which 
our author aſks, Can a being be deno- 
© minated merciful, and good, who is {0 
te only to a few; but cruel, and unmer- 
* ciful to the reſt *?” Certainly no: but 
it has been ſhewn, that the not beſtowing 
_ capacities, and advantages upon all; 
the not affording all mankind the ſame op- 
ineſs, which their rational nature, if it 
bad all proper helps, and helps that ſome en- 
joy, might be capable of, is not cruel, and 
unmerciful; and moreover, that it is the 
true ſlate of the world, and conſequently 
1 muſt be defended upon the foot of natura! 
| religion only, And IT may add, that it is con- 
ſiſtent with impartiality, ſo far as that is 
a real excellency, and a proper part of the 
divine character, as well as with abſolute, | 
and uni verſal goodneſs. For the impartia- 
lity of God does not conſiſt in treating all 
his creatures, even of the ſame ſpecies, alike; 
it does not cramp him in the free diſtribu·- 
tion of his fayours, in diſpenſing which, he 
may act with what variety, and make what 
difference he pleaſes; but regards chiefly, if 
not altogether, the execution of juſtice ; and 
the moſt that it ſuppoſes is, that God is 
8 deſirous that all men ſhould obtain 
t happineſs, which is ſuitable to their 


t Sermons at Boyle's Lecture, 7th edit. P. 313. 
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| Chriſtian revelation defended. 8; 
particular flations, capacities, and circumftan- 
ces; and row in quality of their governaur, 
and judge, he has given them ſufficient means 


to know and practiſe all that he requires 


from them, and will equally favour and re- 
ward the equally fincere, whatever be the dif- 
ference of their advantages, in proportion to 
their improvements, and ſervices. And what 
is there in his favouring ſome nations with 
the light of revelation, while he leaves others 
deſtitute of it, that is in the leaſt inconſiſtent 


with this? May not all this, which is the 


only juſt and rational ſenſe in which we can 
conceive of God as a being neceſſarily impar- 
tial, be allow'd; nay, is it not actually al- 


low d by the beſt advocates for revelation ? 


Wu therefore the ingenious author 


goes on for ſeveral pages, in a popular de- 


clamatory way, to repreſent theſe as their 


principles, and particularly as the principles 
of the learned Dr. Clarke, becauſe he h 

affirmed in the paſſage above-cited, thar, 
« as God was not obliged to make all his 


* creatures equal, or to make men angels, 
or to endow all men with the ſame capa- 


Cities and faculties ; ſo he was not bound 
to make all men capable of the ſame de- 
« gree, or the ſame kind of happineſs; or 
<« to afford all men the very ſame means and 


N tunities of obtaining it ;” to repreſenc 


theſe, 1 fay, becauſe he had aſſerted this, as 
his principles, that e made ſome peo-— 


2 ple 


84 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 
ple his favourites, without any conſidera- 
“ tion of their merits ; and merely becauſe 
they believe certain opinions taught in that 
© country, where they happen to be born; 
© while others, far the greater number, 
„ ſhall, from age to age, want this favour; 
* not upon the account of their demerits, 
« but becauſe deſtin d to live in places, where 
God, who always acts from motives of in- 
* finite wiſdom and goodneſs, thought it beſt 
© toconceal from them all ſuch opinions“; 
and that, all who are equally ſincere, are 
« not equally acceptable to God +;” and 
upon this intirely falſe account of them, de- 
ſcribes his principles as © inconſiſtent with | 
the character of God as a being of unli- 
* mited benevolence, and with his being 6 
* reſpetter of perſons t, and the like * 2 1 
a conduct may juſtly be complain'd of as 
unfair, and difingenuous. And I make no 
doubt, but that though ſuch little arts in con- 
troverſy, as the framing ſenſes for our anta- 
goniſts which we can eaſily harangue againſt 
and expoſe ; ſenſes, which, their words 
even by torturing cannot be made to ſpeak, 
may be a means of impoſing upon the vul- 
gar, and upon eee who never 
examine any thing thoroughly, and con- 
ſequently, whatever their outward circum- 
ſtances may be, are in point of reaſon, and 
ſfaund judgment, very little, if any thing, 


A 
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Chriſtian revelation defended. 85 
above the rank of the vulgar ; wiſe men, 
and impartial inquirers after truth, will eſ- 


teem them to be, what they really are, the 
weak ſupports of a feeble, and fottering cauſe , 


; | and do the writers the juſtice they deſerve. 


Ou author obſerves farther upon this 
head, that © when God acts as governour of 


the uniuerſe, his laws are alike deſign d 


« for all under his government; that is, all 
“ mankind : and conſequently, what equally 
« concerns all, muſt be equally knowable 
„e by all *.“ If he means, that God can- 
not, as the governour of the univerſe, afford 
ſome men clearer notices of their duty than 
others, or reveal his will to ſome parts of 
the world, and deny that favour to the reſt ; 
I need ſay nothing to it, having already 
ſhewn the contrary. God, as the governour 
of the world, makes a vaſt d:fference between 
his creatures; and even the laws of morality 


are not equally knowable by all, great numbers 


labouring under ſuch difficulties, that their 
ignorance, even of important branches of 
natural religion, ſeems to be almoſt invin- 
cible, From whence tis plain, that what 


might be equally uſeful to ALL, is not grant- 
ed to ALL ; or, in other words, all have 


not in one ſenſe /ufficient means (ſuch means 


as are likely to be ace to diſcover it. 


But if he means, that all are capable of 
knowing the laws of God, ſo far as the 
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knowledge of them is neceſſary to ren- 
der them acceptable to him, this is grant- 
ed; but what doth it prove? Why only, 
that the knowledge of any particular revela- 
tion is not neceſlary to thoſe, to whom that 
revelation is not given. He adds, © And if 
te the univerſality of a law, be the only cer- 
e tain mark of its coming from the gover- 
* nour of mankind; how can we be certain, 
ce that, which wants this mark, comes from 


% him ?“ i. e. if we apply it to the preſent 


argument, if nothing can be a divine reve- 


lation, but what is made known univerſally, 
we cannot be ſure that any thing which is not 


made known uni verſally, is a divine revelation ; | 
or thus, if a revelation muſt be univerſal, it 
muſt be univerſal : a moſt certain, and ſelf- 
evident truth! If this author will be ſo good, 
inſtead of aſſerting, to prove the premiſes, 

the conſequence, we allow, will make itſelf, 


| Very much to the ſame purpoſe is the 


following piece of reaſoning, equally parti- 


cular, and remarkable : © If God was al- 
« ways willing, that ALL men ſhould come 
* to the knowledge of the true religion, 
e and the Chriſtian religion be the only true 
« and abſolutely perfect religion; it fol- 
e lows, that the Chriſtian religion has ex- 
e iſted from the beginning; and that God, 
* both then, and ever ſince, has continued 


* to give all mankind ſufficient means to 


F. 137. | | 1 . 
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« know it; and that 'tis their duty to know, 
<« believe, profeſs, and practiſe it“. Here 
the ingenious author aſſerts, that if God wwas 
always willing, that all men ſhould come to the 
knowledge of the true religion, he muſt al- 
ways have given them ſuch ſufficient means 
to know it, as made it their duty to know, 
| believe, profeſs, and pradtiſe it: ſo that no- 

thing, but what it has been the duty of ALL 
mankind, in all ages, to know, believe, pra- 
145 and practiſe, can, in his opinion, be 


at true religion, which God was willi 
that all ſhould come to the knowledge of. I 
would ask then, has it been the duty of ALL 
mankind, at all times, and in every part of the 
world, t know all the branches of natural 
religion ? If it has, and he means by their 
duty, what is the moſt obvious, and only in- 
telligible ſenſe of the word, that God juſtly 
requires it of them as neceſſary to 1 his 
acceptance, the conſequence will be, that 
all :zdolaters, all the ſuperſtitious, and all who 
ever entertain'd unworthy and diſhonourable 
thoughts of God, are abſolutely debarred the 
divine favour ; which, if it be the charity 
of his religion of nature, is with me an in- 
ſuperable prejudice againſt ir, and makes me 
ſer the higher value upon Chriſtianity, as al- 
lowing its profeſſors to entertain more ge- 
nerous and leaſing ſentiments concerning the 
ſtate of their fellow-creatures. And if it has 


not been the duty of mankind, in all ages, 
"Bo | 


G 4 and 
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and in every part of the world, to know all 
the branches of natural religion, his mean- 
ing can be no more than this, that God has 


given them ſufficient means to know all he 
requires ſhould know : but as this is no- 


thing fix'd and determinate, nothing that is 


particular can be inferr'd from it. This, as 
far as I can colle& from other parts of his 


book, is really our author's ſenſe ; and I 


chuſe the rather to think it ſo, becauſe it is 


the moſt candid interpretation that can be 
put upon his words. 8 0 N 


* 

Lꝝ us conſider now, what can be made 
of his reaſoning upon this foot: © If God 
« was always willing, that ALL men ſhould 


% gion; i. e. ſhould know all that he re- 


quires of them as neceſſary to ſecure his fa- 


vour, which is no one intire ſet of princi- 
ples, but may be very various according to 


their different capacities, circumſtances, and 


prejudices ; and *© the Chriſtian” (which, 
ee it to be nothing elſe but natural 
religion revived, is a uniform certain thing, 


and a great deal more than God indiſpenſally 
requires all to know) © be the only true re- 


“ ligion; it follows, that the Chriſtian re- 
e ligion has exiſted from the beginning; 
or perhaps, that in all the parts of it, it 
bardly ever exifted at all; © and that God, 


both then, and ever fince, has, and has 


mt continued to give all mankind ſufficient 


* means 
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= < means to know it; and that tis, and tis 


«© not their duty to know, believe, profeſs, 
« and practiſe it.” Upon our author's prin- 
ciples, as I apprehend them, ſincerity is the 
only thing that is abſolutely inſiſted on to 
render men acceptable to God, which does 
not neceſſarily imply in it the knowledge or 
practiſe of all the duties of natural religion 
itſelf; nor conſequently, that God has given 
all mankind ſuch ſufficient means to diſcover 
this true religion, as makes it their indiſpen- 
ſable duty to know, believe, profeſs, and prac- 
ziſe it; but quite the contrary. 


ALLowiNG however, that God was al- 
ways willing, that ALL men ſhould come to 
the knowledge of the true religion, i. e. of ſome 
certain, and determinate ſyſtem of principles, 
and duties, the conſequence he would draw 
from it, is not in the leaſt juſt, or natural, 
nor hardly intelligible. For natural religion 
was that- true religion, which God from the 
beginning deſigned for all mankind, and which 
we will grant for the preſent, it was their 
duty (having ſufficient means in order to 
that end, i. e. ſuch means which, if they 
were ſincere, muſt be effectual) i know, be- 
lieve, Lnge and practiſe; and if it had 

n known, and practiſed as it ought, it 
would have been ſufficient for their Fond 
neſs, and a revelation would perhaps have 
been needleſs. But does it follow from hence, 
that when this excellent religion was cor- 

| rupted, 
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rupted, a revelation might not be of great 
uſe ; or, that if God gave a revelation, it 
muſt be juſt the religion of nature reſtor d; 
and that not one pofitrve precept could be 
added to it, tho with a view to be ſubſer- 
vient to, and aid and ſtrengthen moral obli- 
gations? At this rate of inferring, we need 
not mind what our premiſes are, but may 
jump at once to a concluſion. I ſhall fa 
no more to this point now, becauſe I ſhall 


have occaſion to conſider it more largely, 


when I come to diſcourſe of poſitive duties. 


* 


Fin} 
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CHAP. IIL 


} | Shewing, that we have a ſufficient 


probability, even at this diſtance, 
of the authenticneſs, credibility, and 
purity of the books of the New 
Teſtament ; and that the common 
people are able to judge of the 
truth, and uncorruptedneſs of 4 
traditional religion ; with an an- 
ſewer to the arguments drawn from 
the change of languages, the diffe- 
rent uſe of words, the ſtyle and 
phraſe of ſcripture, Qc. to prove 
it to be an obſcure, perplex'd, and 


uncertain rule. 


i H AVING proved thus largely, that 


notwithſtanding the /ufficiency of rea- 
lon, if rightly eue te to Acores all the 
neceſſary principles and duties of natural re- 
ligion, an external revelation may be highly 
uſeful, when the light of nature is 3 

and ignorance, idolatry, and ſuperſtition has 
overſpread the world, which was undoubt- 
edly the caſe, when our bleſſed Saviour ap- 
peared to publiſh his religion; and having 
fully l ed all our author's reaſonings 
2 upon 


92 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 
upon this head; vindicated the conduct of 
providence in not making the Chriſtian re- 
velation univerſal; and ſhewn what is the 
proper evidence of the truth and we wo of 
any particular revelation, and how thoſe to 
whom it was given, might be fatisfied that 
it really came from God: I proceed to con- 
ſider objections of another kind, relating to 
the proof of it in a/ter-times, the method of 
its conveyance, and its authority and uſeful- 
neſs as a ſanding rule. And, 


In general, it muſt be own'd, that the 
evidence, whatever it be, cannot be ſo ſtrong 
at a conſiderable diſtance of time, as it was 
to thoſe to whom the revelation was firſt 
made known, and who ſaw with their own 
” the miracles that were perform'd in con- 

rmation of it; the evidence of ſenſe being 
undoubtedly ſtronger, in the nature of the 
thing itſelf, than the moſt unexceptionable 
tradition, However, if it can be ſhewn, that 
we have now all the probability that the thing 
is capable of, and ſuch a probability, as al- 
ways determines the afſent of rational men 
in other caſes, and upon which it would be 
thought very unreaſonable not to act in the 
common concerns of life ; every one that re- 
flects, muſt think it his intereſt to embrace 
the Chriſtian doctrine, and not only acts 
weakly, but runs a great hazard, if he re- 
fuſes to be determin'd by probability, merely 
becauſe tis poſſible the thine may 2 other- 


5 
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wiſe, and will not ſubmit to ſufficient evi- 
dence, becauſe he has not greater than in caſes 
of this nature can be juſtly expected. A man 
may as well reſolve to believe nothing upon 
reſtimony, nor even the reports of ſenſe, be- 
cauſe tis poſſible theſe may deceive him, 
and inſiſt upon ſtrict demon/iration for every 
thing. 5 


Bu T the author of Chriſtianity, &c. has 
thrown together ſeveral oa to weaken 
the probability of the truth of revelation to 
us at this diſtance, and to perſuade the world 
that no great ſtreſs can be laid upon it; and 
beſides, that it is, upon many accounts, a 
very obſcure and uncertain rule, Theſe I 
now proceed to examine diſtinctly, tho in- 
deed almoſt all this part might be truſted to 
ſtand without any remarks, if none but per- 
ſons of thought and judgment were to read 
it; it being made up (as will appear in the 

| ſequel) of general aſſertions, E pre- 
carious ſuppoſitions, ſome of which the au- 
thor himfelf ſeems to ſuſpect; and which, 
as they cannot conclude againſt any thing, 
more than they may conclude againſt eve 
thing that is a matter of probability only, 
tis hard that an ingenuous writer ſhould give 
us the trouble to confute. | 


If (fays he) it be but probable, chat 
© God made any external revelation at all, 
it can be but probable, tho perhaps not 


min 
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jn the ſame degree of probability, that he 
« made this or t 2 _ . Tha v 
very darkly expreſs d, becauſe a probabili 

55 God = 22 made a revelation, Y 
be nothing elſe but the probability of ſome 
particular revelation ; as this therefore is fo 
very inaccurate and confuſed, I cannot ap- 
prehend it to be the ingenious author's ſenſe, 
And it is with me much more than a per- 
haps, that if it was not antecedently pro- 
bable, which I ſuppoſe he means, that God 


would make an external revelation (as I have 


already ſhewn it was not, and could not be, 
this being a matter of pure favour in which 
the divine being is ad/olutely free) there might 
be a great probability, ha he had actual. 
made a revelation. For if a doctrine ap- 
rd in all the parts of it to be worthy of 
God, and was eſtabliſh'd by unqueſtionable 
miracles, no man could doubt its being di- 
vine, whether he had any probable expetta- 
tion of ſuch an extraordinary interpoſition of 
_ providence, or not; unleſs it can be ſhewn, 
that God is oblig d to do every thing for his 
creatures that will be of great uſe to them 
in an extraordinary way, if by accident, they 
miſs of it in the natural and ordinary; or 
that he can beſtow no favour upon them 
out of the common courſe of things, but 
what they have a particular reaſon to expect. 
Whereas in truth, its being out of the com- 
mon and general courſe is an argument, that 
k. 184. ** 
b however 


Chriſtian revelation defended. 95 
however they might 20:/Þ, and hope, and pre- 
ſume, they TIER no probability that it 
would happen, if the original conſtitution 
and frame of things, notwithſtanding the ac- 
cidental irregularities to which it is ſubject, 
was, upon the whole, avi/e and good; which 
all muſt allow, who proceed upon the prin- 
ciples of natural religion, and conſequently 
may be taken for granted in the preſent ar- 
gument. TY 


Bu T the reaſon why the probability is ſo 
low, that God hath made this, or that, i. e. 
in other words, any particular revelation, is, 
that this evidence all pretend to, ſince, 
e perhaps, there never was a time or place, 
« where ſome external revelation was not 
ce believ'd, and its votaries equally confident, 
that theirs was a true revelation; which 
„ ſthews how eaſily mankind may in this 
“point be impos'd on +.” Let there have 
been ever ſ% many pretences to a revelation, 
and let the ſeveral pretenders be ever ſo 


= Pofitive and confident, may there not be a 


rule by which it can be judged, whether 
any particular revelation be — God or no? 
If it be worthy of God, perfective of the 
rectitude and Ae 4 nature, 


and confirm d by numerous and undeniable 
miracles; will not this prove it to be of 
divine authority? And are not men, if 
will examine, capable of ſeeing this proof ? 


40 
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The ingenious author ſeems to argue as if 
the truth of a revelation was to be decided 
by its being received and acknowledged as 
ſuch, and the confident preten/ions of thoſe 
that embrace it; and upon this foot indeed, 
all muſt be received, or none; and any par- 
ticular one cannot be more probable than the 


reſt. But let him not make arguments for 


others, and then confute them. If there 
may be, in the nature of things (which is all 
that is contended for) a probability of the 
truth of any particular revelation, it may 
appear as ſtrongly to all who conſider it, let 
"603 be ever ſo many 16000 claims, as if that 
particular revelation ſtood /ingle in its pre- 


HE adds, And as there can be no de- 
“ monſtration of the revelation itſelf, ſo nei- 
e ther can there be any of its conveyance to 
“ poſterity *.” If he means ſirici demonſtra- 
tion, 'tis granted; if only probability, which 
one would judge he intends by the courſe of 
his reaſoning, it has been already proved, 


that there may be probable evidence of the 
truth of a revelation; and I ſhall now in- 


quire, whether there may not be the ſame 
of its conveyance? And as what this author 


has advanc'd upon this head is not in any 


regular order, but ſcatter'd up and down in 
ſeveral parts of his book, I ſhall endeayour, 
for the greater c/earneſs, to reduce it to ſome 


bo P. 195. ö OY 
method; 


- 0 
_ 


| Chriſtian revelation defended. y 
method; beginning with what he aſſerts 
concerning probability in general, that © the 
« very nature of it is ſuch, that were it only 
« left to time, even that would wear it quite 
XZ <« out; at leaſt if it be true, what Mathema- 
( 7icians pretend to demonſtrate, viz. that 
4 the probability of facts depending on hu- 
« man teſtimony, muſt gradually leſſen in 
proportion to the diſtance of time when 
"XZ © they were done“. I need not, I think, 
concern myſelf with this mathematical cal- 
Z culation, and the rather, becauſe the inge- 
= nious author himſelf does not ſeem to be in 
earneſt when he mentions it, and introduces 
it as if he had but little dependance upon it; 
At my it be true, &c. I would only aſk 
therefore, whether 1700 years will, in his 
opinion, quite wear out this probability; or 
' leſſen it to ſuch a degree, as that facts rela- 
ted in hiſtories at that diſtance, are not to be 
depended on? And whether he will readily 
admit, that this rule ſhall be applied indi- 
ferently to ALL antient hiſtories? Whether, 
for inſtance, he has the leaſt doubt about the 
authenticneſs of Ce/ar's Commentaries, which 
were wrote before any of the books of the 
new teſtament? Nay, whether he doubts 
of 8 ſome hiſtories of greater an- 
Ciquity? utting theſe queſtions, would, 
I am r be x ans e and 
ridiculous, were we not forc'd to it by ſome 
modern writers, who make it their buſineſs 
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to colle& together all they can meet with, 
in order to furniſh out a plauſible ſtory again 
revelation, rs 2 


Tux diſpute is not, whether the proba- 
bility was not greater to thoſe who were 
either contemporaries, or lived within 4 few 
years after ſuch antient hiſtories were wrote; 
but only, whether allowing that it was, we 
may not have ſuch a degree of probability as 
is /ufficzent to determine our aſſent, a proba- 8 
bility that may be depended on, that removes | 
g/l doubt, and upon which, even a w/e man, | 
would venture conſiderably ? If fo, this is 
ſufficient to juſtify our belief of Chriftramty, 


and acting accordingly. And for the truth 


of this, I appeal even to the advocates for 
natural religion in oppoſition to revelation, 
who, I make no doubt, will readily allow 


it, with reſpect to any other books beſides 


thoſe of the New Teſtament; and every man 
will find, if he conſults what paſſes in his 
own mind, that he is not diſpos'd to doubt 
of the authenticneſs of any books of equal 
antiquity with theſe, if they are ſupported 
by an univerſal and unconteſted tradition. 


INDEED there is a great difference be- 
tween oral tradition, and written, Things 
which depend intirely on the former, may 
be more eafily corrupted, or loſt ; facts may 
loſe ſome of their moſt material circumſtances, 


or be greatly exaggerated ; and tis hardly 
| I | 5 


poſſible, 
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poſſible, that doctrines ſhould be exa#tly re- 
member'd, and tranſmitted down as they 
were taught at firſt ; or men may think it 


of no importance to ſtick to the original 


words, if they preſerve their general ſenſe, 
which being to every man juſt as he appre- 
hends it, falſe comments may eaſily paſs for 
the doctrines themſelves ; or elſe they may 
alter inſenſibly. But when they are com- 
mitted to writing, if we can prove, that the 
books which contain an account of them are 
authentic, and the hiſtorians perſons of ſuffi- 
cient capacity for the work they undertook; 
and of integrity; and that ſuch writings are 
not corrupted ſo as to obſcure and perveri 
the general ſenſe and deſign of the authors, 
or neceſſarily to lead us into miſtakes in im- 
portant points; if we can prove this, I ſay; 
we may, at this diſtance, have the immediate 
and direct teſtimony, not only of perſons 
who were able to inform themſelves fully of 
the facts which they relate, but even of e 
rant an and N a ſufficient pro- 
bability of the truth of theſe facts. And un- 
leſs we allow this, we deſtroy the credit and 
uſe of all the valuable remains of antient 
hiſtory. But tis ſcarce poflible to be ſerious 
upon this argument with men, who cannot 
themſelves heartily believe there is any thing 
in it. Had the fame things been ſaid to in- 
| validate the authority of Tacitus or Livy, 
theſe very perſons would have made it the 
ſubject of their mirth and ridicule; And they 
— H 2 may 
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may depend upon it, (and I am perſuaded 


are too 4 to make the experiment) that if 


they will but be honeft, and true to their prin- 

i and apply it in the ſame manner to - 
common books of eſtabliſh'd reputation, which 
it is not mens intereſt to diſpute, as they do 
to the goſpel hiſtory, they themſelves will 


meet with the ſame zu/t treatment. In the 
mean time, it is to be hoped, that the im- 


partial world, from a regard to truth and 
wftice in general, will not fail to ſhew their 
diſlike of ſuch abſurd reaſonings when made 


uſe of againſt revelation, which in = other 


caſe they would freely and unanimouſly con- 
demn. 73 8 


Ax p now, the mere antiquity of the 
books of the New Teſtament being no ar- 
gument againſt the probability of the facts 
related in them, even to us at his diſtance 
of time; nothing remains but to ſhew, that 
they are authentic and genuine, and contain 
a credible hiſtory. And I preſume, that if the 
ſame evidence be produc'd, as paſſes for the 
authenticneſs and credibility of other books 


of as old à date, it will be allow'd to be ſuffi- 


cient; ſince tis a probability that all readily 
acquieſce in, where religion and porty-intereſt 


are out of the queſtion, and that determines 


the conduct of the wiſeſt, when a higher 
cannot be had, in the moſt important ſcenes. 


of life. 


11 
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TAE author of Chri/tianity &c. ſeems to 
have a ſtrong ſuſpicion of forgery, and fre- 
quently inſinuates it, becauſe we have theſe 
books © thro' the hands of men, who not 
« only in the dark ages of the church, but 
« even in the beginning, if we may judge 
« by the number of corrupted paſlages, and 
« even forg'd books, were capable of any 
c pious fraud *. Whether the number of 
corrupted paſſages be ſo great as is here intima- 

ted, will be confider'd hereafter; at preſent, 
tis only to my purpole to obſerve, that there 
is no direct evidence pretended, that the 
books of the New Teſtament were forg'd, 
but only becauſe ſomething of this kind was 
done, a poſhbility that it may be ſo. But 
what will this prove? Is it ſo much as the 
ſhew of a zuft concluſion, that becauſe ſome 
endeavour'd to impoſe feign'd books upon 
the world under the name of Matthew, or 
Paul, there are none extant which were 
really wrote by them, or that particular 
books, which were never queſtioned in an 
age, are forg'd? Wile men are not 3 
influenc'd by mere poſſubilities, becauſe the 
conſequence would be, that they muſt doubt 
of almoſt every thing. And all the effect ir 
can have upon ſuch, in the preſent caſe, is, 
to put them upon uſing a prudent caution that 
they be not impos'd on; and then, they may 
have as rational ſatisfaction that particular 
E * P. 185. * 
1 * books 
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books are authentic and genuine, as they could, 


if no ſuch forgeries had ever been com- 


mitted. 


Fox either there can be no proof that 
any books are genuine, becauſe ſome have been 
feng d, which will not be ſaid; or elſe, there 
mult be a ſpecial reaſon why, if ſome books 
are forg'd under the name of a particular 


author, no hooks under that name can be 


genuine. But how can this affect the credit 
of a writing under the name of Paul, any 
more than of one under Cæſar's name, if the 
poſitive evidence of the authentjcneſs of both 
be equal? If it be ſaid, that the evidence 


cannot be equal, becauſe there have been 


forg d books under Paul's name, but not un- 
der Cæſur's; and this begets a ſiiſpicion con- 


cerning the one, which is not natural con- 


cerning the other. Ianſwer, that the ground 
of this ſuſpicion, tho there be an actual for- 

ery. prov'd and detected, is but a bare poſji- 
2 that there may be other forgeries, a- 
gainſt all b;/torical evidence; and this is poſſi- 
ble with reſpect to Cæſars writings, as well 
as St. Paul's, 5 


- BUT in truth, the detection of ſome forg'd 
writings under the names of the Apoſtles, 


rather confirms, than in the leaſt weakens the 
authenticngſs of ſuch as were never quęſtion d, 


and againſt which, we cannot find, that any 
thing of moment was ever objected, For 
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cheats diſcover'd had a natural tendency to 


make men more cautious and wary; and 
the importance of the thing itſelf, as it re- 


lates to religion, which, in the opinion of 


all the thinking honeſt part of mankind, is 
the moſt Grad concern inthe world, would 
make them more upon their guard. And 
tis plain, by the inſtances of their diligence 


and ſucceſs in detecting /ome frauds, that as 


they thought it a thing of great moment not 
to be impos'd on with reſpect to the genuine 


records of Chriſtianity ; they wanted neither 


capacity, nor inclination, to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween thoſe books which were authentic, 


and thoſe which were not; and to expoſe 


caunterfeits. Feign'd writings might eafily 
be diſcover d by fincere and inquiſitiue per- 


ſons, at the time when they were firſt palm d 


upon the world; and if any were ſo wicked, 
as to endeavour. to make ſuch writings paſs 
for the genuine works of Apoſtolic and in- 


ſpird men, tis hardly poſſible they could 


be univerſally receiv'd, unleſs we ſuppoſe, 
that all the profeſſors of Chriſtianity were an 


ignorant, tricking, faithleſs generation, with- 
out either ſenſe, or integrity; which is in 


itlelf ſo mean and ungenerous a reflection, if 
it did not contradict the beft accounts of hiſ- 


tory, that every adverſary of revelation who 


pretends to the character of a gentleman, 


mould be aſham'd of it. 
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contrary to what is practiſed by all mankind 
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Brs1DEs, forgeries were the more likely 
to be detected, becauſe in the earlieſt ages 


there were different ſects of Chriſtians, who 
were ſhies upon one another. And I may 
add, that tis extremely difficult to fix an 


y 
time when ſuch impoſtures could be Safe 
attempted. For if books had been forged 


e 
under the names of the Apoſtles in their V 2 


time, they themſelves would ſoon have put 
a ſtop to the cheat. If immediately after 
their deceaſe, it muſt have. been an eaſy mat- 


ter to know, whether ſuch books were au- 


thentic, or not. For perſons very ſeldom leave 
any thing of this kind behind them, without 
communicating, and giving directions about it, 
to ſome or other of their intimate friends. 
Nay, when writings were of great impor- 
tance, and deſigned for the general uſe of the 
Chriſtian world, tis very probable, that the 
authors of them would have declared their 


intentions publickly, that ſo all might be ap- 
would have been 


prized of it; and that they 
free and open to every Chri/tian's peruſal, 


both for the advantage they might receive 


from them, and to prevent all /u/þicion of 
impoſture. The hand-writing might be com- 
par'd with other undoubted originals; and 
the file, ſentiment, and ſpirit of the per- 


formance would go a great way towards 


fixing its real author. Or if he employ d an 
Amanuenſis, tis not to be ſuppoſed (it being 


in 
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in matters of conſequence) but that ſuffi- 
cient care was taken, to convince the world 
that it was wrote by his direction: and no 
wiſe man would receive it without ſome 
proper credentials of this kind. That St. 


Paul, in particular, took this method, that 


ſo the authority of his epiſtles might not be 
diſputed, is evident from theſe words in his 
2d epiſtle to the Theſſalonians : The ſaluta- 


tion of Paul with my own hand, which is the 


token in every epiſtle; ſo I write . And 
with reſpect to the epiſtles that go under his 
name, it may be obſerved moreover, that 


tis abſolutely improbable they were forg'd 


in the time we are now i _y\ of; becauſe 
all of them, except thoſe to Timothy, Titus, 
and Philemon, were directed to very noted 


cturches in large and populous cities, and 


conſequently muſt have been heard of, and 
known before his death; or elſe an appeal 
might have been made to thoſe churches 
with the greateſt eaſe, and their declarin 

that they never receiv d ſuch epiſtles, which 
tis natural to think they would do volunta- 


rily, whether they were appeal'd to or no, 


muſt immediately have detected the forgery. 


And if we remove the fraud to a farther 


diſtance, it will not at all ſuit with the evi- 
dence we have of the greater antiquity of the 
books of the New Teſtament, from writings 


that were extant before any ſuch /uppoſeable 
period, in which they are expreſly cited. 
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the acts of the apoſtles, thirteen epiſiles of 
the firſt epiſtle of Peter, and the firſt of John, 
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Theſe things I offer not as concluſive proofs, 


but only as ſtrong preſumptions, which, ta- 


ken altogether, render it far more probable 


than the contrary can be ſhewn to be, that 


the books of the New Teſtament are ge- 


nuine. 


Bur the probability riſes a great deal 


higher, when we conſider, that with reſpect 
to the far greater part, viz. the four el 


we have all the pqſitive evidence that the 
nature of the caſe will bear, For to 
prove that they are juſtly attributed to 


the perſons under whole names we receive 


them, there 1s the uni verſal conſent of anti- 
quity. They were, ſeveral of them, quoted 


as theirs by contemporaries, in the very age 
the 


in which they were wrote, and all in 
immediately ſucceeding ages, and have, as far 


as appears, been conſtantly acknowledg'd in 


that character, both by og and enemies. 
ince no man can pre- 
tend to aſſign any one internal mark of for- 


gery, wpat better evidence we have, nay 


indeed what higher evidence there can be, in 


the nature of the thing, that Cicero, Fulius 


 Cefar, or any other Heathen writers, were 
the authors of thoſe books which go under 
their names, than ſuch an Ani ., and un- 


diſputed tradition. 
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Bo x ſuppoſing thoſe books of the New 


Teſtament to be authentic and genuine, what 
proof have we that they are a credible hiſ- 


tory ? The greateſt that can reaſonably 
deſired. For, 
I. THERE is a very ſtrong 2 
e Extraor- 
dinary facts contained in them, were not 
themſeFoes impoſed on. For of the four evan- 


geliſts who have recorded the life, doctrine, 


and miracles of Chriſt, two, viz. Matt bew, 


and Jabn, conſtantly attended him; and of 


the other two, Luke, and Mark, this at leaſt 
is true, that they receiv'd their accounts 
from eye-witneſſes, And can any hiſtorian 
record any thing upon better aſſurance of its 


truth, than the evidence of his own ſenſes 2 
It may be ſaid, that this evidence ought in- 
deed to be admitted with reſpect to all cam- 
mon events, but we mult be cautious that we 


do not truſt the ſenſes of others too far in 
caſes that are ſupernatural ; becauſe fanciful 
and enthuſiaſtic men have, in all ages, been 


wat; credulous this way, and equally poſitive 
an 


and confident : or elſe, it could be no great 
difficulty for a 5&:/fu/ perſon, to impoſe upon 
ſuch illiterate rude people as the Apoſtles, 


who were altogether unacquainted with the 


powers of nature, and paſs off ſome ſecrer, 


and to them unuſual operations of natural 


cauſes, for real miracles, 


To 
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To which it may be replied in general, 
that there is not the feaſt reaſon beſides their 
belief of the miracles related in their hiſtory, 
(and to give this as a reaſon, is taking th 


8 
very thing in diſpute for granted) to charge 
any of theſe writers with credulity and enthu- 
fiaſm ; and that they are very much injur'd 
when they are repreſented as perſons gro/ly 

ignorant; which has been carried too far, 
even by ſome who have wrote excellent de- 
fences of Chriſtianity, in order to render the 
propagation of the goſpel, by ſuch inſtru- 
ments, the more ſurprizing and marvellous. 
For let any man read Paul's defences of him- 
ſelf recorded in the Acts of the Apoſtles, and his 
epiſtles, and he will find ſuch a knowledge of 
mankind, fuch an artful, genteel and ha 
addreſs, as argue the author to have ſtudied 
human nature carefully, and made the 20/6 
obſervations upon it, together with ſuch a- 
cuteneſs and ſtrength of reaſoning, as few wri- 
ters can pretend to. Nay, let him read the 
epiſtle of James, one of the illiterate apoſtles, 

(of the authenticneſs of which I can ſee no juſt 
ground to doubt, for reaſons which will be 
mentioned when I come to ſpeak of the con- 
troverted books) and even there he will meet 
with ſuch judicious moral reflections, ſuch 
a propriety, beauty, and elevation of thought, 
as are very much above the capacity of the 
fiſhermen, and mechanics of this age, and the 
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Chriſtian revelation defended. 1 9 
fartheſt that can be from the ran of an en- 
22 


AGAIN, ſeveral of our Saviour's miracles 
were of ſucha nature, as cannot be ſuppoſed 
to have been merely imaginary, and in which 
the moſt enthufiaftical could not well be de- 
ceiv'd, ſuch as curing invererate diſtempers by 
a word, raiſing the dead, &c. and are evi- 


dently above all the aun powers and laws 


of nature. 


Burr let us conſider the caſe more parti- 
cularly with reſpect to the rgſurrection of 


_ Chriſt, which, together with its conſequen- 


ces, is the chi ſtrength of the Chriſtian 
cauſe ; and if it be "__ pes 'd, confirms 
the reality of all the miracles ſaid to be per- 

form'd by him in his life-time, and conſe- 


quently all the preceding parts of the goſpel- 


hiſtory. Now 'tis plain, that the Apoſtles at 


their maſter's death thought all their hopes 
were loſt, and did not expect his reſurrec- 
tion; and when they receiv d the firſt report 
of it, were not forward to believe it: nay, 
one of them, viz. Thomas, (as is atteſted by 
an eye-witneſs “) was ſo /crupulous, as to in- 
ſiſt upon the niceſt ſcrutiny, and the ſtricteſt 
proof that the moſt prudent and _— 
of our modern unbelievers could be tempt 

to deſire ; for he woung not . ti 


1 „„ 
. . handling 


110 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 


handling the wounds made in our Lord's cru- 
cified body, he was convinc'd that there was 
a real reſurrettion, and that his ſenſes were 


not impos'd upon by an airy phantom: ſo 
that tis utterly improbable, they were de- 
ceiv'd by a too haſty credulity. And beſides, 


they had ſuch a perfect remembrance of their 
maſter's perſon, with whom they had con- 
verſed intimately for ſeveral years, that they 
could not take another for him ; or if this 


was poſſible, had he only made them one, 


and that a ſhort and tranſient viſit, it could 


not be the caſe, as the circumſtances of the 


fact are related; for he not only ſubmitted 


to be „elt and examin'd, but to give them 


the e ſecurity imaginable againſt a 
fraud, appear d to them often, and tarried 
a confiderable time, eat, and drank, and con- 
vers d freely with them for the ſpace of forty 
days; and if all this might be tranſacted in 
a kind of dream, and be nothing but the 
reveries of a diſtemper'd imagination, 'twill 
be impoſſible for any man to prove that he 
is ever thoroughly awake. And ſince the charge 
of credulity and enthufiafim fails, will the moſt 
confident oppoſers of revelation take upon 
them to ſay, that this reſurrection was not 
a true and proper miracle ? 


LET me add farther, that with reſpect 


to the miraculous gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, we 
have the accounts from Luke in the acts of 
the apoſtles, and Paul in his epiſtles, who 

were 
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Chriſtian revelation defended. 111 
were both not only cye-witneſſes, but the very 
perſons pojſeſs'd of theſe extraordinary 
ers. And the nature of the thing itſelf (as 
to ſome of theſe ee at leaſt) happens to 
be ſuch, as will not admit of a deception. 
For the weakeſt enthufiaſt may know (for in- 
ſtance) as certainly, and without a poſſibi- 
lity of being impos'd on, whether he is ena- 
bled, all of a ſudden, to ſpeak languages he 
never learn'd intelligibly, and eaſily; he may, 
I fay, as certainly know this, as the 7 7 
and /obereft reaſoner, and the greateſt philo- 
ſepber that ever liv'd. 


ALL this, it may be faid, only proves, 

that theſe writers were not themſelves im- 
pos'd on, in the accounts they have given us 
of the miracles by which Chriſtianity was 
confirm'd; but what probability have we 

that they have made a juſt relation of our 

> Savwour's diſcourſes, and conſequently of the 

E ſubſtance of the Chriſtian Doctrine? Why in 

this, they teſtified only of what they heard, 
as in the other caſe, of what they aw. To 
theſe diſcourſes 'tis very likely they gave the 
utmoſt attention, and heard them for the 
main frequently repeated; by which means 
they would make the deeper 7mpreſſion upon 

their minds, and be more ea/ly remember'd. 

And if the hiſtory of the miracles be true, _ 
there is no difficulty at all in ſuppoſing, that : 
where their memories fail d, they were extra- 
ordinarily aſſiſted in recollecting the n 
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112 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 

and parables of Chriſt, ſo far as was neceſſary 
to give a complete view of his religion, and 
enable them to teach and publiſh the /ame 
dottrine after his deceaſe. Let us therefore, 
having briefly conſider'd the capacity of the 
goſpel-hiſtorians to be perfectly inform'd of 
all the facts which they relate, proceed to 
examine 5 : 


ON I REINA IEEE RE AE AAS, © N 
5 NAY 3 « Mo 


23. Wu aA x may be ſaid for their integrity, 
or in other words what probability there is, 
that as they were not dece:v'd themſelves, they 
would not impoſe on others; by which we 
ſhall eſtabliſh, beyond all juſt exception, the 
truth of their hiſtory. And if we look into 
the hiſtory itſelf, we find an air of honeft 
and impartiality running thro' the whole 
of it. The great deſign of it, in all its parts, 
is to recommend the ſtricteſt truth and fide- 
lity, and in general, the nobleſt perfection 
＋ virtue and true goodneſs, The writers 
punctuflly relate, not only ſuch things as 
redounded to their maſter's honour, but ſe- 
veral other circumſtances, which in the opi- 
nion of the world, and according to vulgar 
prejudices, had a ge different aſpect, fuch 
as the obſcurity an een of his birth and 
parentage, his /aw deſpicable condition in life, 
and the like; and are very particular in 
recounting their own failings with all their 
aggravations, their ignorance and dullneſs of 
apprehenſion, their cowardice in delerting 
their maſter, and Peter's abſolute r. 
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Chriſtian revelation defended. 113 
of him with horrid oaths and impreca- 
tions. This is very much like the artis 
* F/mbplicity of upright and diſintereſted men. 

But as tis poſſible it might be put on, to 

procure themſelves the reputation of well 
meaning and credible hiſtorians, I ſhall lay no 
more ſtreſs upon it than it deſerves; and 
conſider it not as direct proof, but as a cir- 
cumſtance that /ooks well, and in conjunction 

with others, muſt have its weight. Let us 
inquire therefore what was their general cha- 
racter. And; 


IT appears from all accounts, that they 
were perſons of ſtrict and exemplary virtue, 
againſt the integrity of whoſe conduct uport 
the whole, nothing of moment was ever urg'd 
by the moſt maliciousenemies of Chriſtianity, 
which certainly gives great ſtrength to their 
teſtimony: And the force of this argument 
is very much increas'd by obſerving; that 
they could have no worldly intereſt to pro- 
mote by publiſhing ſuch falſe accounts: they 
had no proſpe&t of honour to allure rheit 
ambition, nor of riches to gratify their cove- 
touſneſs, nor of eaſe and pleaſure to ſuit a 
taſte for indolence and luxury; but on the 
contrary, were oblig'd to practiſe humility, 
 mortification, and ſelf-denial, and the appear- 
_ ance of every virtue, which could not but be 
a very uneaſy reſtraint to men of corrupt and 

vicious minds; and as their doctrine over- 
turn'd the forms of religion that were eſta- 

1 bliſh d 
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general prejudices and vices of the world, 


| ee, to declare the chriſtian doctrine, 


World that they believe it to be true. For to 


what they knew to be a fal/hoog, from which 


miſeries here; to ſuppoſe them, I ſay, not 


gious enthufiaſin, but to be deliberate, cool, and 


nature; is ſuppoſing both againſt its reg/or 


114 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 
bliſh'd in all nations, and contradicted the 


they were ſure of reproaches and ſufferings; 
(not only as the probable conſequences of their 

ut conſequences of which their maſter had | 
expreſly forewarn'd them) all which they 
unanimouſly, courageouſly, and chearfully 
endur'd, and gave the highe/t proof of an 
inflexible honeſty, by dying to vindicate the 
truth of their teſtimony. 


I Do not ſuppoſe, that mens ſuffering, or 
even dying in defence of any particular re- 
ligion, is in zt/e/f an argument of the truth 
of it; but tis the ſtrongeſt probability in the 


ſuppoſe ſeveral perſons to have enter'd into 
a confederacy to loſe their all, and expoſe 
themſelves to contempt, loſs of liberty, tor- 
ments and death, for the fake of atteſtin 


therefore they could expect no poſſible ad- 
vantage in another ae to recompenſe their 


to be puſh'd on by the heat of a falſe reli- 


7nflexible in ſuch a purpoſe as this; and con- 
ſequently to have intirely extinguiſhed that 
love of eaſe, and averſion to pain and miſery, 
which are ſo ſrong and univerſal in human 


and paſſions, and againſt the common expe- 


rience 


Chriſtian revelation defended. 115 
rience and obſervation of mankind. And in 

the preſent caſe, if the Apoſtles themſelves be- 
liev'd the extraordinary facts which they have 
related, muſt have been true; becauſe 
the circumſtances that attended them have 
been ſhewn to be ſuch, that they could not 
be impos'd upon. | 


I x therefore, it be not wnſuztable to our 
wiſeſt notions of the ſupreme Being, to ſup- 
poſe him to take compaſſion on the ignorance 
and corruption of his reaſonable creatures, and 
make at any time an extraordinary revelation 
of his mind and will; if ſuch a revelation 
was highly for the advantage of mankind in 
their corrupt and degenerate circumſtances; 
and if the Chriſtian doctrine (as it is convey d 
down to us in the writings of thoſe who 
heard it from Chriſt himſelf, and were ap- 
pointed to publiſh it thro'out the world) be 
in all reſpects worthy of God, and conſequent- 
ly worthy actually to be this revelation ; the 
contrary to which has never yet been prov'd 
by the moſt learned and judicious of its ad- 
verſaries; we are certainly under the ſtrongeſt 
obligations to believe the miraculous facts by 
which it is ſupported, upon the credble teſti- 
mony above-mention'd. For in no caſe that 
depends upon teſtimony can we have ſtronger 
evidence of the truth of a fact than this, that 
tis related by cye-witneſſes, or actors in it, 
and perſons of eftabhjb'd veracity. And if 
ve refuſe to admit it upon ſuch evidence, 
2 when 
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when there is nothing in the ab/trat? nature 
of the thing itſelf to invalidate their teſti- 
mony, we deſtroy the credibility of all an- 
tient hiſtories, and can indeed believe nothing 
upon tradition or teſtimony, nothing but what 
is ſubjected to our own ſenſes. 
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* Sermons at Boyle's Lefture, p. 97, 


Nay farther, as the ingenious Dr. Ibbot 
s very juſtly obſerved, * Since © the ac- 


counts which the Evangeliſts have given 


us in their writings, are of things which 
they ſaw, and heard themſelves, or had 
from thoſe who did fo ;” ſince © they lived 


in the time and place, when and where 


the things which they write of were pub- 
lickly tranſacted ; their writings deſerve 


greater credit than any other writings what- 


ever. For how few of thoſe things, re- 
lated by other hiſtorians, are ſuch as they 
themſelves were preſent at, and ſaw ? Tis 


needleſs ro mention Herodotus, Diodorus 


Siculus, Livy, Suetonius, Curtius, and o- 
ther hiſtorians who have given us an ac- 
count of the Aſyrian or Perſian, the Greek 
or Roman affairs; and who have wrote of 
things that were done many ages before 
they were born, and in ſuch parts of the 


world as were very remote from their own 


habitations. I ſhall only inſtance in one 


writer, and that is Cornelius Tacitus, in 


that part of his hiſtory, where he is giving 


an 
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Chriſtian revelation defended. 117 
© an account of the deſtruction of Feruſalem, 
© and takes occaſion to tell us the whole 
*« ſtory of the city and people of the Fews 
from their firſt beginning. "Tis ſcarce 
© credible how many groundleſs and childiſh 
« tales, what ſtupid and evidently falſe ac- 
© counts that celebrated hiſtorian has heap'd' 
* together, and which he might eaſily have 
«* known to be ſuch even in Rome itſelf where 
c he liv'd, from the great numbers of Fews 
* of all ſorts and ranks which reſorted thi- 
ther, and eſpecially from the hiſtory of 
* Toſephus, which was then in being, and at 
the emperor's command was repoſited in 
* the publick library.” 

THrvus we have ſeen, that tis Highly pro- 
bable the firſt propagators of the Chriſtian re- 
velation were not impos'd on themſelves, and 
did not deſign to impoſe on others. The 
author of Chri/tianity &c. ſuppoles, that 
* we ought to be certain, that they could 
% not be r ep on themſelves, and would 
“not impoſe on others; or in other words, 
were infallible and impeccable *. Bur, 
(4% I don't fee how abſolute infallibility can 
be neceflary in order to their giving ſuch a 
credible teſtimony as no rational man can 
doubt of; for none of the reports of ſenſe 
are, ſtrictly ſpeaking, infallible. Is not there- 
fore the teftimony of eye-witneſſes, if we are 
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more doubt of many things for which th 
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upon a good probability that they were not, 
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ſatisfied they actually ſaw the things they re- 
late, ſufficient evidence in any caſe? Shall 
we reject a probability that they were nat de- 
ceiv'd, which in affairs of the greateſt mo- 
ment tis reckon'd madneſs to | > only 
becaule tis poſſible they might? Men can no 


have only probable evidence, than they could 
if they had the moſt certain and infallible 
demonſtration. Indeed, what is it but pro- 
bability that is the great ſpring of human 
actions, and determines our moſt important 
perſuits? What but a credible teſtimony, a 
teſtimony not ſtrictly infallible, that decides | 
in all courts of judicature, where our moſt | 
valuable properties, and even liſe itſelf, are 
concern'd ? Is it not then ſufficient to eſta- 
bliſh the credibility of the goſpel hiſtorians, 
that the accounts they give are of things 
which they /aw, and heard; and that to ſup- 
pole they were impos'd on, renders the evi- 
dence of ſenſe 1t/elf uncertain and precarious? 
Or, muſt we inſiſt in this caſe alone, not only 


OS 
83 


but an abſolute impoſſibility that they ſhould 
be deceiv'd? Nothing can be more perverſe 
and unreaſonable. Again, _ 


Wu mult it be thought neceſſary to 
make their teſtimony credible, that they 
ſhould be impeccable? As without their be- 
ing ſtrictly :nfa/lble, we may have the higheſt 

„ proba- 
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probability that they were not deceiv d; ſo, 


without ſuppoſing they were impeccable, we 


may have ſufficient aſſurance of their hone/ty. 
| Where is the man in the world that is in-. 


peccable? But is no man therefore to be be- 
lied? May we not be firmly perſuaded 
upon good grounds, that he has too much 
virtue and generofity to deceive us, without 
knowing that he cannot? And would it not 
be a very ſtrange conduct, if men of ap- 
prov'd integrity were not credited, even in 


_ caſes upon which the happineſs of life de- 


pends, only for wanting a character that is 


too perfect for human nature in the ayer 
ate? Muſt not at this rate, 4} th Ig 
fineſs and commerce of mankindAplt mutual 


confidence, and intercourſe of good offices be 
ſuſpended, and every one ſtand /ingle and 
belpleſs in the midſt of ſociety? Nay, muſt 


not ſocieties disband, which we are ſure can 


never be ſupported while there is univerſal 
jealouſy and diſtruſt? And let but the ſame 


credit be given to the teſtimony of the Apoſ- 
tles, of whom it has been prov'd that they 
were perſons of great ſincerity and virtue, as 
is conſtantly allow'd to the teſtimony of ho- 
neſt unexceptionable witneſſes in courts of ju- 
dicature, and in all concerns of human life, 


and we muſt admit the 7ruth of their hiſtory. 
For men have not the leaſt doubt of things 


which are thus atteſted, if they are not in 
themſelves incredible; they negotiate affairs 
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and run hazards upon ſuch a probability; 
and therefore if they were fair and impar- 
tial, they would not ſcruple to believe Ch 
 tianity upon the ſame evidence, and would 
act as that belief directs, i 


Bur our author proceeds farther, and 

advances ſome things which are more im- 
mediately to the purpoſe of the preſent ar- 
gument, as they directly attack the integrity 
of the goſpel hiſtorians. Theſe therefore 
I ſhall particularly conſſder, not for any 
ſtrength that I apprehend to be in the ob- 
jections themſelves, or becauſe I have ſo mean 
an opinion of this writer's good ſenſe as to 
Imagine, cat he bimſelf believes there is any 

great weight in them, but that nothing plau- 
ſeble may fo much as ſeem to lie againſt the 
truth of their teſtimony. Tis needleſs to 
inſiſt largely upon what he urges, from our 
Saviour's ſaying to thoſe, who had propbeſied, 
and caſt out devils in his name, Depart from 
me ye that work iniquity *, pig.“ that nei- 
** ther prophecies, nor miracles are abſolute 
“ ſecurities for men io. depend on +,” be- 
cauſe it may be granted they are not, if the 
doctrine that is taught be not in itſelf ratio- 
nal, and worthy of God. And as prophe- 
cies and miracles were only deſigned to atteſt 
the frutb of the doctrine, and not the honeſty 
and virtue of the perſons that preach'd it, 


* Mat. 7. 22, 23. 
F 


Dp- 


* 
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nothing can be inferr'd from hence that is 
2 real prejudice to Chriſtianity; eſpecially if 
we ſuppoſe, what was undeniably true with 
reſpe& to Judas, as long as he had the 
power, which this author ſpeaks of, © of 
« doing miracles, even to the raiſing of the 
« dead “, that they were not openly, and 
* ſcandalouſly immoral ; and conſequently, that 
their vices could not bring 4 d:/honour upon 
the religion they propagated. Beſides, how 
does this in the leaſt affect the credit of thoſe 
 eoriters, on whoſe accounts of Chriſtianity 
we depend? Becauſe ſome prophets, and 
perſons that did miracles, 1 Work ini 
quity? Or, becauſe © one of the Apoſtles 
« betray'd his maſter for the paltry ſum of 
« thirty pieces of ſilver 4, muſt they all 
be thus baſe, unfaithful, and treacherous ? 


Bur *« the other Apoſtles not only fled, 
« and deſerted: him, but the chief of them 
% forſwore him, as often as he was ask'd 
about his being one of his followers; and 
he, as well as Barnabas, was afterwards 
« guilty of a mean piece of diſſimulation. 
And Paul and Barnabas had ſuch a ſharp 
* contention, tho about a very indifferent 
<< matter, as to cauſe a ſeparation 7,” What 
does all this tend to? To deſtroy the ge- 
neral character of the Apoſtles as honeſt ' and 
awell-dejignirg men, and prove that the hiſto- 
P. 245. | 1bid, $ Bid. 


ries 
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ries they wrote are not to be credited? Cer- 
tainly no Inference can be more forc'd, and 
unnatural, For does a man's committing 
one or two baſe actions in the whole courſe 


of his liſe, tho attended with very heinous 


aggravations, abſolutely deſtroy his credit, 


when he has given the ſtrongeſt evidence 


of his having repented of them, and prac- 
tiſed ever after ſuch a ſtridt and inflexible 
virtue, as no temptations, no hope of worldly 
advantage, or fear of ſufferings could corrupt? 
Is no allowance to be made for the frailty of 
human nature, and ſudden paſſions which di/- 
arm the mind, and render the ſuccours of rea- 
fon uſeleſs? May not a perſon be fo /urpriz'd 
by an ape temptation, as to betray the 
cauſe of virtue, who would ſooner die, than 
meditate and utter a cool deliberate falſhood? 
And was not this beyond diſpute the caſe of 
the Apoſtles? 


Ir when their grief had diſpirited them, 
and in the conflernation they were under at 
| ſeeing all their hopes of a temporal kingdom 
diſappointed, they fled, and deſerted their 
maſter; they afterwards preach'd him bold- 


ly, in defiance of all the zerrors of the world, 


and hore their teſtimony to the truth of his 
doctrine, miracles, and reſurrection, with a 


noble contempt of dangers, and death, If 


Peter denied and fonſivore him, it coſt him 
a deep and bitter repentance ; and this re- 
pentance was demonſtrated to be fincere by 
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his unſbaten fkeddineſs and conſtancy after- 
I Faw g 22 0 Fe rather 
than again deny him. And if he, as well as 

” Barnabas, was guilty of a mean piece of diſi- 
* mulation, to the born the liberty of the 
| CGentileconverts, in compliance with the ſtiff- 

neſs and prejudices of « 7ews, it does not 

follow that this was de/ign'd diſboneſiy; might 
; it not be a mere error of judgment about the 
* prudential part of conduct? And to ſtrength- 
ee n this, which is by far the moſt fair and 
candid ſuppoſition; was not his behaviour 
upon the whole the reverſe of wilful falſ- 
hood ? Or is every one who has once or twice 
diſſembled and prevaricated, from a mitake 
more probably, than a principle of inſin- 
cerity, a witneſs not fit to be credited; eſpe- 
cially if when we view him in the general 
* courſe of his actions (which is the only juſt 
I way of eſtimating characters) he plainly ap- 
pears to be a perſon of honour and integrity, 
and when all circumſtances conſpire to con- 
firm the truth of his teſtimony ? 
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NOTWITHTAN DING theſe blemiſhes 
and faults in the lives of the Apoſtles, we 
may, I am perſuaded, challenge the adver- 
ſaries of Chriſtianity to produce witneſſes ſo 
credible to any fact, in any age, or hiſtory, as 
they; men that overcame the ſtrongeſt pre- 
judices againſt the doctrine they embrac'd, 
and propagated ; that aſſerted it in oppoſi- 
tion to all their intereſis, and W the 
N eaſt 
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leaſt diſtant proſpe& of honour, or advan- 
tage; whom the cruelleſt perſecutions could 
not diſcourage ; nay, who bravely dy'd in de- 
ſenſe of it. Let thoſe who now take an un- 
generous pleaſure in aggravating their failings, 
conſider the diſſiculties they labour'd under, 
and the uncommon temptations with which 
they were oblig'd to encounter, and then 
aſk themſelves ſeriouſly, whether they know 
of any, who they have reaſon to believe, in 
fuch circumſtances would have had fewer; 
and whether upon the whole, they are not 
very extraordinary examples of integrity and 
courage? „„ 


EE N the weakneſs and cowardice they 
before diſcover'd, rather confirms than in- 
validates the teſtimony they gave afterwards. 
For that the very ſame perſons ſhould adhere 
; ee , to the cauſe of him whom they had 

ejerted, with nothing in expectation but 4% 
grace and ſufferings, and dying the death of 
malefattors, can be accounted for no other 
way than this, that they were ſenſible of the 
crime they had committed, and had arm'd. 
themſelves with the greater reſolution, And 
what could be ſufficient to animate and ſup- 
port ſuch a reſolution, but a firm belief of 
the truth of the doctrine they preach'd? 
What, but their being convinc'd that it was 
their indiſpenſable duty to urge and defend it; 
and preferring what they apprehended to be 
the cauſe of true religion, and the reforma- 

tion 
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tion and happineſs of mankind, 70 all other 
conſiderations? There is no proof in the 
world ſo ſtrong as this of mens being in ear- 
neſt, and to urge their equivocating, and be- 
ing afraid to own the truth in one or two 
inſtances as an argument why they are not 
to be depended on, when they aſſerted and 
maintain d it to the hazard of their eaſe, /zber- 
ties, and lives, is urging contradictions to ſup- 
port each other. With reſpect to the Apoſ- 
tles, the appearances of danger were not at 
all lellen d but more near and immediate. 
And therefore, when we find theſe ſame fear- 
ful men who had before manifeſted ſuch 
weakneſs and pufillanimity, inſpir d with an 
invincible fortitude and conſtancy; we cannot 
help ſuppoſing what has been already ſug- 
geſted, either, that they were more firmly 
perſuaded of the truth of Chriſtianity; or 
that when their fears betray'd them it was 
thro' /urprize, whereas their after-conduct, 
in which they diſcover'd fo much hone 
and intrepidity, was the reſult of their deli- 
berate judgment, upon a full conviction of 
theF neceſſity of ſuch a behaviour; or elſe, 
that God afforded them extraordinary ſup- 
ports in he ance to the greatneſs of their 
trials, that they might bear up in publiſhing 
ſo excellent and uſeful a doctrine as the Chril⸗ | 
tian revelation contain'd, againſt all the op- 
poſition that was made to it by the prejudices 
and vices of the world. 1 


Tur 
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Taz objection which the ingenious au- 
thor makes againſt the characters of Paul 
and Barnabas, to leſſen their credit as Hiſto- 
rians, or witneſſes to the facts of Chriſtianity, 
Viz. that they had ſuch a ſbarp conten- 
„tion, tho about a very indifferent matter, 
as to caule a ſeparation,” ſcarce deſerves 
a grave anſwer. For fliffneſs, beat, and ve- 
hemence of temper, are very different things 
from diſboneſty; and the proving againſt a 

_ perſon that he was apt to grow warm in diſ- 
pute, and ſometimes to quarrel with his eff 
friends, would not (if his veracity was un- 
blemiſh'd) be of the leaſt weight, nor at all 
affect his credit as a witneſs in any court of 
judicature. And yet this is much more 
than can be ſhewn to be included in the 
' preſent caſe, For the whole of the fact, 
as it is related in the acts of the Apoſ- 
tles, amounts to no more than this; that 
they differ d once about the expediency of 
chuſing a particular perſon to be a compa- 
nion in their travels (which might not be 
quite ſo indifferent a matter as this author 
. repreſents it) and "_ each ſo intent and 
_ eager upon gaining his point, that they /e- 
3 ow it. But Ayr not _ - 
that they manag'd the debate in an indecent 
abufiue way, or that they parted without a 
perfect friend/bip and eſteem for each other. 


AND 
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AND as to what he adds farther with re- 
lation to St. Paul, that © even he ſays, * The 
« good that I would, J do not; but the evil 
« which I awould not, that I do. But T ſee 
another law in my members, warring againſt 
« the law of my mind, and bringing me into 
« captivity to the law of fin, which is in my 
« members. And a great deal more to the 
« ſame purpoſe ; I am ſorry to obſerve, 
that it ſhews a determin'd reſolution, if poſſi- 
ble, to aſperſe one of the greateſt characters 
in hiſtory, whole generous ſervices for the 
good of others, noble ardour in the cauſe 
of liberty, and inflexible ſelf-denying virtue, 
none of the oppoſers of Chriſtianity have 
ever exceeded, and few of them can pretend 
to equal without the molt manifeſt diſad- 
vantage. Even an 1ngenuous ga would 
take pleaſure in doing juſtice to ſuch extra- 
ordinary merit; and not entertain a thought 
of detracting from it; and the very attempt 

to repreſent this excellent Apoſtle as a flave 
to his appetites, influenc'd by carnal views, 
and one that acted againſt the reaſon and 
judgment of his own mind, muſt fink the re- 
putation of any writer, with conſiderate and 
impartial men. 
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Bu r does he not expreſly aſſert all this 
of himſelf in the paſſages referr'd to? Our 
author indeed ſcems to think ſo, but it ap- 

* Rom. 7, 19,23, f P. 245, 
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_ pears from many other inſtances, as well as 


this, that the excellency of his genius does 


not lie in writing comments upon ſcripture ; 


but that on the contrary, he frequently 


quotes independent paſſages merely for their 


found, and the appearance they make ; which 


would be exclaim'd againſt as barbarous 


treatment of any other writers, and can ſerve 
only to amuſe and confound an ignorant and 
mattentive reader. And with reſpect to the 
inſtance now before us, tis plain to every 
one that reads St. Paul's epiſtles with care 
and a deſire to underſtand them, that he was 
a moſt genteel and tender writer, and often- 
times ſpeaks of things, that might otherwiſe 
be ungrateful and offenſive, in his own name, 
when the characters he gives belong intirely 
to others, and not at al to himſelf Thus 
in this very epiſtle to the Romans, If the 
truth of God hath more abounded thro my lye, 


why am 1 judged as a ſinner? i. e. not I Paul, 


bur I who make the objection. At other 
times, he puts himſelf into deſcriptions of the 
corrupt and deplorable ſtate of Gentile ido- 
laters before their converſion. And that we 
are to make uſe of this key, to find out the 
true ſenſe of thoſe paſſages in the 7th chapter 

to the Romans which this author has abusd, 
is evident from hence ; that the deſcription 
there given is of a vicious man, who had 
pretty ſtrong convictions of his duty, but 
acted againſt che light and dictates of con- 
Chat. 3. 7. „„ 


1 FTience; 
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ſcience; of one whoſe paſſions were 799 ſtrong 
for his reaſon and brought him into capti- 
vity; who, was carnal, and ſold under fin; a 
hraſe that always denotes a ſtate of iI 
and habitual wickedneſs. And beſides the 

great abſurdity of ſuppoſing, that St. Paul 
deſign'd to ER his own character in this 
view, at the ſame time that he ſet up for a re- 
former, and therefore was oblig'd to affect 
the appearance at leaſt of extraordinary ſanc- 
tity ; beſides this, I ſay, that he had not 
really ſuch bad thoughts of himſelf, and con- 
ſequently, that what he ſays is intended as 
a repreſentation of others, tho he ſpeaks in 
his own name, is plain, beyond all diſpute, 
from ſeveral ges in his epiſtles, in which 
tis undeniable he muſt mean himſelf per- 
ſenally ; becauſe he either vindicates his ow: 
| charatter, or propoſes himſelf as an example 
for imitation, or appeals to thoſe to whom 
he wrote for his integrity. Thus particu- 
larly, in his epiſtle to the Theſſalonians he 
ſays, Ze are witneſſes, and God alſo, how bo- 
lih, and juſtly, and unblameably we behav'd 
ourſelves among you that believe. To the 
Corinthians, This is our rejoicing, the teſti- 
mony of our conſcience, that in 722 and 
godly ſincerity, not with fleſhly wwiſdom, but 
the grace of God, or according to that excel- 
lent and perfect rule of morality which is 
contain'd in the goſpel, we have had our con- 

* 1 Ep. 2. 10, 1 

| K  werſation 
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verſation in the world * ; that he knew no- 
thing by, or againſt himſelf +; that he kept 
under his body, and brought it into 776 
tion f. And to mention no more, re- 
ſents with a generous ſcorn and indignation 

the ſcandalous charge of thoſe, who repre- 


ſented him as walking after the fleſh; and 
declares, that tho he walk'd in the fleſh, he 


did not walk after the fleſh **, Is it then at 
all natural to ſuppoſe, that he meant him- 
ſelf, when he drew a character directly the 
reverſe of this; eſpecially when we find, that 
it was a very uſual thing with him (as in- 
_ deed it is common with writers now) to 
ſpeak in his own name things that were in- 
tirely deſign d for others; and when it ap- 
pears from the whole of his hiſtory, that 
fully deſerv d that all thoſe things ſhould be 
afirm'd of him, which, notwithſtanding his 
eat modeſty, he was oblig'd to mention in 
is own vindication, and to filence the ca- 
lumnies of his adverſaries ? Such a method 
of explaining paſlages, is contrary to all rules 


of fair inter pretation; and whatever other 


purpoſes it may ſerve, is the way to make 
any author for ever unintelligible. 


Ir will be needleſs to take much notice 
of what is farther alledg'd ++ from the ca- 
tholic epiſtle of St. Barnabas, * That Jeſus, 
« when he choſe his Apoſtles, which were 


AID 31% Tr 4-4, 11 Ep. 9.27 
© afterwards 


** 2 Cor. 10, 2, 3. II P. 49. 
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c afterwards to publiſh his goſpel, took men 


© who had been very great ſinners; that 
thereby he might plainly ſhew, he came 
not to call the righteous, but finners to re- 
© pentance *,” be the words ever ſo much 


A K 


| ſtronger and fuller in the original ; or of 


the ſcurrility of Celſus (of which I chooſe to 
give an Engliſh tranſlation, that the unlearn- 
ed reader may not think there is any thing 
of argument in it) vig. © that Jeſus having 
« pick'd up ten or eleven infamous men, the 
© moſt profligate publicans and fiſhermen, 
« ſtrol'd about the country with them, de- 
e manding [or begging and mumping for} 


* 


victuals in the moſt baſe and ſhameful 


“manner 4; twill be needleſs, I fay, to 
take much notice of this, becauſe whatever 
their character was before they became the 


followers of Chriſt, they behav'd afterwards, 


in the general courſe of their actions, with 


the greateſt honour and integrity, and gave 
ſuch evidence of an ingenuous temper of mind 


as few hiſtories can parallel, When they 
bore witneſs to the truth of Chriſtianity, their 
lives in the main were unexceptionable, nay, 


fit to be propos'd as examples for the world 


* Wake's Tranſlation, 5 5. p. 272. 

f "Orras Unig r ga 4 papriar dvopwTe ons. 

+ The words, as this author ges them in the Latin tranſia- 
tion, are, p. 30. ſeſum, aſeitis decem undecimve famoſis ho- 
minibus, publicanis, nautiſque nequiſſimis, cum his ultro ci- 


_ troque fugitaſſe, corrogantem cibos ſordide ac turpiters Ori» 


den. cont, Celſum. I, I. p. 47. 
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132 Theuſefulneſs and truth of the 
to imitate. And nothing but an uncommon 
degree of honeſtly and reſolution could break 


ſuch ſtrong habits of vice, and cauſe ſuch a 
prodigious alteration in their conduct. 
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Nox do I think that what the ingenious 
author adds, © in ſupport of St. Barnabas,” 
either confirms his account of them before 
they were choſen to be Apoſtles, or in the leaſt 
invalidates their teſtimony ; v:z. that they 
«* firſt became Jeſus's diſciples upon temporal 
c motives ; and the belief of Chriſt's tem- 
« poral kingdom was ſo firmly rooted in 
© them, that Jeſus neither during his life, 
© nor even after his reſurrection, was able 
* to remove it +.” For does this prove that 
they were the 4ba/e/t and _ of men? Nay, 
does their falling in with the common error | 

of their countrymen prove, even in general, 
that they were had men? How could per- 
ſons of real probity and virtue, become the 
diſciples of one whom they took to be their 
Meſſiah, but upon temporal motives, when 
they had no notions of his kingdom but as a 
temporal kingdom? Tis plain, however, that 
tho they retain'd this falſe notion even after 
our Saviour's reſurrection, they were at length 
convinc'd of their miſtake, and propagated 
his doctrine without the leaſt hope of prefer- 
ment, or worldly advantage. And what bet- 
ter evidence could they give of their honeſty 
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than overcoming their ſtrongeſt prejudices z 
correcting a favourite and darling ſentiment, 
upon which all their hopes were originally 
grounded; and adhering to the cauſe of 


_ Chriſt, not only when the temporal motives 


upon which they ſet out ceas d to operate, but 


in defiance of the bittereſt reproaches, the 
greateſt abuſes and ſufferings, and all the ter- 


rors of an ignominious, and cruel death? 


Tnus have I particularly conſider d every 


4 5 thing, that I know 1s urg'd by the author 
| . f Chriſtianity, &c. againſt the moral cha- 


racter of the writers of the New Teſtament, 
with a view to weaken the credibility of their 
hiſtory. As this is a point of the higheſt 


importance, with which the truth of the 


Chriſtian religion mer muſt either ſtand, or 
fall, I was not wi 
be cenſur'd for taking 


too trifling to deſerve a ſerious animadver/ſion. 
And it muſt be a great pleaſure to the friends 
of Chriſtianity, that the moſt critical and 
malicious inquirers, who rake together all 
that looks 15 
every circumſtance, can find ſo few faults in 
the lives of men, who were call'd to act ſo nice 
a part, and met with ſuch extraordinary temp- 
rations and difficulties. Theirs, it muſt be 
remember'd, in the whole extent of it, was 
a part but once ated; and therefore we can't 
K 3 be 
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— to paſs by any part of 
EZ mn 3 tho pe haps T ſhall 
notice of ſome things, which may be thought 


auſible, and ſtrain and exaggerate 
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134 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 
be ſure, that the moſt virtuous, who ſtru 
bravely with the common trials of life, would 
behave well in it. And the greateſt of their 
defects are eaſily to be accounted for by ſup- 
poſing, that, in the beginning eſpecially, they 
were liable to ſurprizes, from which the moſt 
Honeſt and reſolute are not always exempted, 
and by which they may be betrayed. We 
may therefore ſafely reſt the matter upon this 


iſſue, the capacity, and integrity of the wri- 


ters of the New Teſtament, as what is fully 
ſufficient to eſtabliſh the credibility of their 
hiſtory. But there are ſome other circum- 
ſtances that very much heighten the proba- 
bility, which I ſhall therefore briefly men- 
tion. And, s | . 


1. IT ought not to be omitted, that the 
ſame facts are related in the goſpels by our 
different hiſtorians ; with ſo much agree- 
ment in all material paſſages, as has greatly 
the air of veracity ; but with ſo much va- 
_ riety, as ſhews they were not wrote in con- 
cert. „„ . 


2. Tu EST hiſtories were publiſh'd but 


4 few years after the facts recorded in them 


are pretended to have been perform'd, in a 
manner open and viſible to the whole Jewiſh 
nation, 'The accounts contained in them, 


are alſo in ſeveral inſtances very particular 
and circumſtantial, with ſpecification of time 


and 
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Chriſtian revelation defended. 135 
and place, and of the names and characters of 
the perſons concern'd ; which made it much 
more eaſy (if there had been any) to detect 
the impoſture. And this publication of them 
was not in remote and diſtant countries, where 
there was no danger of diſcovering the cheat, 
but upon the very ſame ſtage where the mi- 
racles are ſaid to have been wrought, Now 
all this is a ſtrong probability, that the au- 
thors of theſe accounts were ſure of the 
goodneſs of their cauſe, and did not fear the 
utmoſt ⁊0t and malice of their enemies. For 
tis hardly ſuppoſeable, that the moſt bold 
and impudent impoſtors would put the in- 
tire ſucceſs of their undertaking upon the 

truth of facts, that to a whole nation were 
notoriouſiy falſe ; and beſides, tis morally im- 
Poſſible ſuch accounts ſhould gain credit; but 
on the contrary, pretences to Annen and pub- 
lic miracles, when nothing at all of that 
kind was perform'd, muſt neceſſarily have 
been confuted, and conſequently have ended 
in the ſpeedy and intire /uppreſſion and ruin 
of Chriſtianity, | 


IT has indeed been objected, that ſeveral 
books may have been written to expoſe the 
impoſture of the firſt Chriſtians, which after- 
wards, - when they got the power in their 
own hands, by the converſion of the Roman 
Emperers, were deſiroy'd; but that no ſuch 
contradiFory accounts were ever publiſh'd, 
early enough to invalidate the authority of the 


K 4 goſpel- 


136 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 
goſpel-hiſtory, is to me moſt evident from a 
conſideration that has been already ſuggeſted, 
viz. that the immediate conſeqaence of it (the 
world being ſo little inclin'd to favour Chriſ- 
tianity) muſt have been its utter extirpation. 
And ſince it was not cruſh'd in its very in- 
Fancy, as without doubt it would have been, 
if thoſe who propagated it had been con- 
victed of fraud and knavery ; nay, ſince it 
grew and flouriſh'd in ſpite of all the oppo- 
ſition that was made to it, which, upon the 
ſuppoſition that the goſpel-hiſtory was con- 
tradicted and confuted, no reaſonable man 
can account for ; this affords the ſtrongeſt 
preſumption, that a thing of that nature was 
never attempted, and conſequently that the 
objection is a mere calumny, invented by the 
enemies of our holy religion for want of bet- 
ter evidence. I call ita calumny, becauſe it 
is deſign d to throw an odium on a body of | 
men upon mere ſurmiſe and conjecture, which | 
has no ſolid foundation to ſupport it ; and 
if this muſt paſs for evidence, no hiſtories in 
the world can ſtand, becauſe we cannot be | 
ſure, that they have not, at ſome time or | 
other, been cantradicled; and thus men may 
eject every thing which they have 20 mind 
to believe,” We may obſerve, 5 


19 3. WIr EH reſpect to the extraordinary 
Jt | and miraculous gifts of the Holy Ghoſt after 
wo our Saviour's reſurrection, that St. Paul in 
Fir his epiſtles to Chriſtian churches 3 
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theſe gifts as very common among them, ap- 
peals to their own knowledge and experience, 
and leaves the truth of Cbriſtianity, and his 
own authority to be intirely determin'd by this 
fact. Bur can we ſuppoſe, that any one of 
common modeſty, ſhall I fay, or common pru- 


_ dence, would act thus, if he knew that all he 
had wrote was falſe ? Had it not a natural 
tendency to bring his character, and the cauſe 
in which he was embarqu'd, into contempt ? 


And can it be thought, that among ſuch 
numbers, none would have ingenuity and ho. 
neſty enough to contradict and expoſe ſuch 
an impudent and Gn falſhoodꝰ Would 
not ſuch appeals, for which there was no 
real foundation, ſoon have been known by 
the enemies of Chriſtianity; and could a few 

inſignificant 23 have ſtood the juſt ridi- 
cule and indignation of all the virtuous part 
of mankind upon ſuch an occaſion? Muſt 


not they, and the cauſe they had eſpous'd, 


have ſunk together? 


Bo r we find that the apoſtle Paul pro- 


ceeds much farther, even to blame the Co- 


rinthians for an abuſe of their extraordina 


gifts, and particularly of the gift of tongues *; 


and can we think that they would have born 
this rebuke, if they had been fo far from 


miſimproving and perverting ſuch. extraordi- 
nary powers, that they were never poſſeſs'd 
Z In the 12th, 13th, and 14th chapters of his firſt epiſtle. 
2 — 


138 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 
of them? Or would a man of any ſenſe or 
knowledge of the world, eſpecially a cunning 
impoſtor, have made an objection to which | 
ſo ready an anſwer might be given, and an | 
anſwer that muſt have been ſo much to his 
confuſion, and greatly endanger'd his main | 
. deſign * Mens vanity perhaps may be fo 
ſtrong, that when they are commended for 
extraordinary qualities which they really 
want, they may think it agreeable enough, 
and not be forward to analy the world, 
by declaring themſelves unworthy of the 
great honour that is done them ; bir when 
ſuch gifts are mention'd in a way that is a 
reproach to them, the ſame principle will 
naturally incline them to detect the cheat. 
And there muſt have been the more danger 
of it in the caſe of the Corinthians, becauſe 
there was a falſe Apoſtle among them, who 
ſer himſelf up in oppoſitian to St. Paul, and | 
endeavour d to leſſen and degrade his mi- | 
niſtry ; for ſuch a one, with the faction he | 
had actually form'd, would undoubtedly have | 
thought this an excellent handle to blaſt his 
credit; and it's likely, have made a merit of | 
ruining his reputation by-a ſhew of zeal for 
truth, and by diſcovering and expoſing im- 


poſture. 


wh IT may ſeem ſtrange, perhaps, notwith- 
19 ſtanding all that has been ſaid, if the extra- 
WH ordinary facts recorded in the New Teſta- 
14 ment were really perform'd, that no hiſto 
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hiſtorians, who liv'd about that time, ſhould 
take notice of them; none but Chriſtian wwri- 
ters, who are too much a party to have any 
_ conſiderable weight in this controverſy, be- 
cauſe they were engag'd to be advocates for 
them by their very profeſſion of Chriſtianity. 
To which the anſwer is plain (without en- 
tring at all into the debate how far the mat- 
ter of fact is true) that the /ence of hiſto- 
rians as to ſome things which are unqueſ- 
tionable, is frequent in other caſes, as well as 
in this; that it does not, in the nature of 
the thing, at all invalidate the teſtimony of 
thoſe who are upon all accounts credible ; 
that if we could not aſſign a reaſon for it, 
it would be no wonder, conſidering that we 
know not the principles by which men are 
directed and influenc'd ; that however, this 
omiſſion might be owing to thoſe facts not 
falling in with the general deſign of their 
hiſtory ; and beſides, it could not reaſonably 
be expected, that while they continued Jews, 
or Heathens, they ſhould relate events ſo fa- 
vourable to a new rehgion, and by which 
they muſt condemn themſelves, the one for 
rejecting their Meſſiab, and the other for 
perſiſting in the idolatry and ſuperſtition of 
their anceſtors ; and if they became Chriſtians 
upon the credit of theſe facts, their teſti- 
mony would no more be admitted than that 
of other Chriſtian writers of equal antiquity. 
But we have, to confirm the credibility of 
the goſpel-hiſtory with reſpe& to the mira- 
5 culous 
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140 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 


culous gifts of the Holy Ghoſt conferr'd 


upon the Apoſtles, &c. what fully ſupplies 
the want of this foreign teſtimony, and is 


is indeed abundantly ſuperior to it, viz. the 


ſucceſs of the goſpel; an event, which is juſt 


what might be expected if this hiſtory be 
true, but upon the contrary ſuppoſition is 


very ſtrange and unaccountable. 


THAT a great part of the world is naw 
Chriſtian, we all know ; we are ſure like- 
wiſe, that it has been ſo for many ages paſt ; 
and if we look back and inquire when it 
came to be ſo, we find by the concurrent 


, teſtimony both of Pagan, and Chriſtian Hifto- 


rians, that Chriſtianity had its beginning in 
en juſt at the time in which the /acred 


Horians place it. And by the ſame teſti- 
mony we learn, that in a very ſhort ſpace, 


in about forty years after, it was preach'd 


in all the provinces of the Roman empire; 


and that wherever it was preach'd, it made 


a very ſwift progreſs, inſomuch that in a 
few years, the number of Chriſtians became 


very confiderable. For that they had increa- 


fed greatly at Rome, ſo early as in Nerv's 


reign, we learn from the Roman hiſtorian 
Cornelius Tacitus; who informs us, that 
when the Emperor, to clear himſelf from 
the charge of burning that city, laid the 


blame of it upon the Chriſtians, and, began, 


under that pretence, a moſt ſevere and cruel 
1 5 perſe- 
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perſecution of them, a vaſt multitude * ſuf- 


fered. And it was not much above fixty 
years, after the Apoſtles had diſpers d them- 


ſelves, in order to preach the goſpel to the 
| Gentiles, when Pliny proconſul of Bythynia, 


wrote that epiſtle to the emperor Trajan, in 
which, giving an account of the Chriſtians, 
then under a ſevere perſecution for their re- 
ligion by the emperor's order, and defiring to 


be inſtructed how he ſhould proceed towards 


them, he tells him, that © he thought it 
« a matter worthy of deliberation, chiefly 
e becauſe of the great number of perſons that 
« [by the laws againſt Chriſtians] were in 
% danger of ſuffering. For many of every 
“age, of all orders, and of both ſexes are 
* calld in queſtion, and will be. For this 
ſuperſtition has not only infected cities and 
towns, but the villages and hamlets. The 
«© temples of the Gods are almoſt deſolate, the 
ſolemn rites of our religion have been long 
neglected and omitted, and there are ſcarce 
any who will buy the ſacrifices +.” 


A 
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Now what account ſhall we give of this 
great event? "Tis utterly improbable, that 


* Ingens multitudo. Annal. lib. 15. p. 365. Aurel. Allobrog. 
cum notis Lipſii. | 

+ Viſa eſt mihi res digna conſultatione ; maximè propter 
periclitantium multitudinem, Multi enim omnis ztatis, omnis 


_ ordinis, utriuſque ſexus vocantur in periculum, et yocabun- 


tur: neque enim civitates tantum, ſed vicos etiam atque agros, 
ſuperſtitionis illius contagio pervaſit. Prope deſolata ſunt 
Deorum templa, ſacra ſolennia diu intermiſſa, et rariſſimi 


victimarum emptotes. Epiſt. 37. | 
— Chriſ- 


142 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 
Chriſtianity prevail'd ſo much in the world 
in ſo ſhort a time, only by natural means, 
The 807 of tongues was abſolutely neceſſary 
to enable the Apoſtles to propagate the goſpel 

in all nations; and if they had a fafficient 
ſkill in all the languages of the different 
countries, without other miracles, they could 
never have convinc'd mankind that their 
maſter was a prophet ſent from God, nor 
have engag'd them to ſubmit to the autho- 
rity of his religion. For ſuppoſe they had 

one into any part of the world remote from 

Nada, and after they had aſſembled the 
people together, made a ſpeech to them to 

this effect: We come to preach to you in 

e the name of Jeſus, and require you to 
“ ſubject yourſelves to him, whom God hath q 
« made the Lord of all. He was a great 

e king in Iſrael, and did many wonders in | 
ce that nation, tho he was hated and re- 

s jected by them, and at length crucified; 

“ but God rais'd him from the dead on the 

third day, and we ſaw him go into hea- 

« ven, Where he is enthron'd in moſt glo- 

* © rious majeſty, and reigns over angels and 
q “ men. Caſt away therefore all your an- 
109 < tient Gods; forſake your ſuperſtitious rites 
Is s and ceremonies; believe in him, and ſub- 
18! mit to his government; tho you get no- 
ding by it in this world, but perhaps may 
jt * loſe all you have, he will reward you for 
10 * it in his heavenly kingdom.“ What force, 
j do you think, there would have been in ſuch 
| . 
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Chriſtian revelation defended. 143 
a f. to perſuade the nations far diſtant 
from Fe to fall down before him as 
their ſovereign? Would they not have ſmi- 
led, and ſaid, What do theſe bablers mean, 
© to bring us ſuch ſtrange ſtories from a fo- 
e reign land? Why ſhould we acknow- 
<« ledge him to be our king, whom his own 
* countrymen would not ſuffer to rule over 
© them? What evidence do you bring us 
te that the things which you relate of him 
a are true? As you require us to renounce 
« the religion of our anceſtors, and the Gods 
whom we ſerve, produce your credentials 
q from heaven.” This was likely to have 
been the moſt favourable anſwer they would 


have met with, in any nation. 


- 


Bur the ſucceſs of the goſpel, without 
* miracles to ſupport it, will appear yet more 
incredible, if we conſider the nature of the 
E doctrine itſelf, which is ſo fr:i# and pure, 
as muſt neceſſarily be ungrateful to the cor- 
rupt paſſions of men; their ſtrong prejudices 
in favour of thoſe religious principles in 
which they have. been educated; that they 
could not embrace it without renouncing 
their moſt valuable preſent intereſts, and be- 
ing expos d to reproach and perſecution ; that 
it was publiſh'd by plain illiterate men, of no 
figure, or influence ; and made its way in the 
moſt ingenious and civilia d nations, in oppo- 
ſition to all the learning, power, policy, and 
malice of the world combin d againſt it. Theſe 
”” | CcCircum- 


144 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 
circumſtances, I ſay, render the e ring 
of the goſpel by natural means on _ more 
incredible, and conſequently confirm the rea- 
lity of the miraculous gifts of the Holy Ghoſt 
mention'd in the New Teſtament, which 
were exercis'd by Chriſtians, according to the 
accounts they give, at the very time when 
Chriſtianity firſt 709k root, and made its /argeſt 
and mot —_— progreſs. Can any rational 
man then refule to believe that ſuch extra- 
ordinary powers were actually communicated, 
when it appears beſides, that there is the moſt 
credible teſtimony given to theſe great facts 
that can be defir'd in any caſe, how impor- 
tant ſoever ; and the thing in general, vin. 
the introducing ſo excellent a religion as the 
Chriſtian into the world, is worthy the pe- 
culiar direction and care of providence ? Or 
if he will nor allow this, muſt he not chuſe 
to believe a thing in a way in which he car 
never account for it, when he might give an 
eaſy and ſatisfatory ſolution of it to his own 
mind ? Which is the wildeſt abſurdity, and 
I might add (tho our adverſaries perhaps will 
think it ſtrange to be charged themſelves, 
with what ſeems in their opinion to belong 
only to the believers of revelation) enthu- 


fam. - 
1 Hoy it will not be thought ; digreſir 


from my main deſign, if I briefly conſider 
the peculiar weight and force of the argu- 


ment from the miraculous gifts of the Holy 
: | > Ghoſt 7 


8 
3 
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Ghoft, for the truth, and divine authority 
of the Chriſtian religion. And, 


1. WE find, that our bleſſed Saviour, be- 
fore his death, foretold this great event, and 
appeal'd to it as a future moſt glorious and 
convincing teftimony of God in his favour. 
His words are very determinate and 1 

and have nothing of the ambiguity of t 
Heathen oracles: He that beheveth on me, 
the works that 1 do, ſhall he do alſo : and 
greater works than theſe ſhall he do, becauſe JI 
go unto my Father *. And again: Neverthe- 
leſs I tell you the truth, it is expedient for you 
that I go away ; Kr if I go not away, the com- 
forter (who is the Holy Ghoſt +) will not come 
unto you : but if I depart, I will ſend him unto 
you, And when he is come, he will reprove, 
or convince, the world of fin, becauſe they be- 
ieve not in me; and of righteouſneſs, of my 
integrity and innocence, and of the truth and 
Jjuſtice of my cauſe, becauſe I go to my Fa- 
ther *, If therefore this great event hap- 
pen'd (as hath been already prov'd) accord- 
ing to his prediction, it muſt be à certain 
demonſtration that he was ſent of God. For 
it can't be imagin'd, that the perfectly wile 
and righteous governour of the world, would 
ſuffer an impoſtor to produce ſuch ſtrong cre- 
dentials of a divine authority; credentials, 
which as they appear'd in conſequence of an 


John 14. 12. TABLE Pact: 
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146 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 
appeal to him muſt be look d upon as his own 


teſtimony; and could not but deceive the 
moſt honeſt and impartial of his creatures, 


2. TES gifts of the Holy Ghoſt con- 
firm the reality of the miracles, ſaid to be 
performed by Chriſt in the courſe of his 

own miniſtry, by ſhewing undeniably that 
he was a true prophet ; and put the truth of 
his re/urret1on out of doubt, by eſtabliſhing, 
beyond all exception, the credibility of the 
Apoſtles teſtimony. So that they vari x2 
be look'd upon as the ſtrongeſt and fulleſt 
roofs of the truth and certainty of the Chriſ- 
tian faith, becauſe they render all the other 
proofs more clear and convincing, with the 
additional weight of new miracles. But be- 
ſides this, EL 


3. THERE are ſome circumſtances in the 
fact ſelf, which render it the moſt impor- 
tant and complete evidence of the divinity 

of our holy religion. For inſtance, what 
could be more wonderful, than that z//iterate | 
men ſhould give a ſcheme of natural reli- | 

1% 0 gion more complete than any of the wiſeſt 
_ rr” of the philoſophers ever did; and that they 

_— ſhould be inſtructed, 2// of a ſudden, in thoſe 
points which they were before ignorant of, 
or concerning which they had the common 

15 miſtakes of their countrymen? And as a 

1 judicious writer obſerves, There is ſome- 

1 0 A thing in this g/ of w1i/dom peculiarly fitted 
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et to ſhew, that the doctrine it confirms 
e came from God. Works of mere power 
“ might be perform'd by evil ſpirits; but 


* 


c 


A 


the knowledge and ability to publiſh to 
© the world a ſcheme of doctrine, in all the 
parts of it, the beſt fitted that could be to 
© reform mankind, ſeems perfectly incre- 
<« dible *. 5 | 


* 


AGAIN, theſe miraculous powers were 


communicated to à greater number of per- 
ſons than in our Saviour's life-time, or any 
age of the world before; and that not in 


one country only, but in diferent, and far 

1 world. There was 1 | 
wiſe à greater variety of them; and the 
Apoſtles were not _ endued with them 


themſelves, but could confer them upon 
others, a manifeſt ſign that the power of 
God conſtantly attended them. All which eir- 
cumſtances render the proof of Chriſtianity, 


by this fact, moſt /ure and convincing. For 
tho if a doctrine be worthy of God, and 
tends to promote the practice of virtue, and 


the happineſs of mankind, ve or tuo real 
miracles are ſufficient to eſtabliſh-its autho- 


rity; yet in this caſe, we cannot be ſo cer- 
_ tain of the truth of the facts as when they 


are more numerous; becauſe tis more likely, 


1 that one or too men may have. a tacky and 


2 effery's Chriſianii the perfettion of all raligions, ite. 
>. $666; 0 | „„ 11 =_ 


that evil ſpirits ſhould furniſh men with 
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dextrous way of doing a trick, ſo as con- 


ſtantly to amuſe and aſtoniſh the ſpectators, 
than 5 great AKE ſome of —— 'tis 
highly probable, will, one time or other, b 

4 bungling performance, diſcover the fraud; 
and the ſame miracles per form'd in various, 
and far diſtant parts of the world, where 
the actors cannot have frequent communica- 
tion with each other, are leſs liable to diſ- 
pute, than ſuch as are confin'd to a parti- 
— é RQ wt 2 8 


To which let me add, that the gift of 
tongues is, in 1t/elf, of all miracles. one of 
the moſt plain and unqueſtionable, For tis 
poſſible, thro their ignorance of the powers 
| o nature, that men, in many inſtances, may 

ook upon thoſe things as miraculous effects, 
which are. only the been of na- 
tural cauſes; but we all know the force of 
nature ſo well, that we are ſure the know- 
ledge of a language cannot, u a natural way, 
be attain'd in an inſiant; becauſe words are 
arbitrary ſigns, and therefore can only be 


underſtood by learning, and retaining in our 
memories the particular ideas they are in- 
tended to expreſs; upon which account, it 
muſt take up a very confiderable ſpace of time, 
for a man to get himſelf ſo well acquainted: 
with ſeveral different languages, as to be able 


to converſe cafely and familiarly in them all. 
So that this in particular, and the other mi- 


raculous gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, by reaſon 


of 
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of the peculiar circumſtances that attended 
them, may juſtly. be eſteem'd the /frongeſt 
proef of the truth of our religion; as they 


are in themſelves molt certain and nd: i pu- 


table, and contain the united evidence of mi- 
racles, and the accompliſhment of moſt ex- 


pre 2 and determinate prophecies, concerning 


ich there can be no controverſy ; and as 
they corroborate, and render more firm and 
unqueſtionable every other part of its external 


| proof And finally, tis to this extraordinary 


evidence (as we have ſeen) _ we muſt 
aſcribe the ſwift and extenſive roger of the 


goſ pel; which is a kind of — miracle, 


to ſupply in a great meaſure 8 us in theſe 
remote times, the want of thoſe other mira- 


cles before our eyes, which were common in 


the firſt ages of Chriſtianity. 


THE greateſt paft of what wi been ſaid 
hitherto, relates only to the books of the 
New Teſtament which were univerſally re- 


cety'd; but what muſt we think of thoſe, 


which were controverted in the moſt early 
times, when their authority could be beſt ſet- 
tled; the epiſtle to the Hebrews, for inſtance, 
and che e if 25 of James, the ſecond of Peter, 
the epiſtle of 5 the ſecond and third of 
7 ho and the 699% of the Revelation? I an- 


twer, that if the genuineneſs of theſe books 


could not be prov'd, Chriſtianity would be 
but little affected by it; becauſe thoſe which 
are uncouteftable, contain a complete account 


L 3 — 
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of the Chriſtian doctrine, and the evidence 
by which it is ſupported; nay, if we were 
only ſure of the four Goſpels, and the Acts of 
the Apoſtles, theſe alone would be abundantly 
ſufficient, Nor will the determining this 
queſtion, which way ſoever it happens, weak- 
en in any material point the force of what 1 
haye already advanc'd, in which I have ta- 
ken care all along, to argue only from thoſe 
books, the authenticneſs of which, as far as 
appears, was never diſputed; and conſe- 
quently of whoſe being really authentic, we 
have all the probability that the circumſtan- 
ces of the caſe will bear; as great at leaſt 
(and upon ſome accounts, I think, it has been 
ſhewn to be much greater) than there is with 
reſpect to any writings befides, of equal an- 
tiquity. But there are ſeveral things urg'd 
to prove, that the authority of thoſe books 
that were not at firſt univerſally acknowledg'd, 
is not ſo dubious and uncertain as it has been 
repreſented; and which, tho they may not 
amount to an equal probability, may be thought 
a probability however, that they, as well as 
other books which were never queſtion'd, are 
the genuine qoritings of the Apoſtles of Chriſt. 
The ſubſtance of the argument upon this 
head, I ſhall give in the words of the late 
pious and judicious Biſhop Blackall &. 


* Sermons at Boyle's Leflure 4to, Sermon the third; p. 20, 


21, 23. | 
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1. He fays, © that there is good evi- 
« dence from antiquity, that theſe contro- 
« wverted books were receiv'd in the moſt early 
c times, by thoſe who had the beſt oppor- 
< tunity of ſatisfying themſelves of the au- 
« thors, and authority thereof, viz, by thoſe 
« to whom they were ſent, and in general 
by the whole Greek church. 
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« 2, THAT tis no wonder, that Zheſe 
« books (being written either to Chriſtians 
diſpers d, and conſequently only publiſh'd 
e by giving out copies thereof to ſome, to 
be communicated, as there was opportu- 
«© nity, to others; or elſe to private perſons, 
“ living perhaps at great diſtance from the 
4 places from which they were ſent) were 
« not ſo eaſy to be atteſted, and upon that 
* account were not at firſt ſo generally re- 
« ceiv'd, as the others were, which were 
either written to particular churches, to 
* which the authors hands, and the meſſen- 
gers that brought them were well known, 
or which were firſt publiſh'd and receiv'd 
in the ſame places where they were writ- 
* ten, And, 


«4 THAT even thoſe churches which 
did for ſome time doubt of the authority of 


” © theſe books, were perſuaded at laſt to re- | 

© ceive them as the authentic writings of the 8 

L Apoſtles, or other inſpir d men, If there- 
„ L 4 5 fore 
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fore it be ſuppos'd, that while they doubted 
of theſe books they had reaſon for their 
doubt; that is, that they did it becauſe 


they were not as yet fully ſatisfied that 


they were Apoſtolical writings, (which the 
objectors, I believe, will readily enough 
grant) it may be very reaſonably preſum'd, 
that they had afterwards greater reaſon 


to lay aſide their doubt; and that when 


they did receive them, it was, becauſe 
there had been then lately ſuch evidence 
and acteſtation given of their being written 
by the Apoſtles, or other inſpir'd men, as 
they had not heard of before, ſuch as they 
could not then, with any reaſon contra- 
dict or gainſay; for ordinarily, a leſs rea- 
ſon will perſuade a man to take up an 
opinion at firſt, than will perſuade him to 
go back from an opinion (how weakly 
ſoever grounded) which he has before em- 
brac'd and defended,” Te 


TAE fact, as it is here truly ſtated, is 


juſt what it might be preſum'd would happen, 
with reſpect to ſuch writings as theſe. A 
ſafficient account is given why they were not 
at firſt unwerſally receiv' d; nay indeed, why 
it was not to be expected they would be, ſup- 
poſing them to be authentic. But upon this 
ſuppoſition it's natural to believe, that tho 
it might be 4 con/iderable time before they 
could be atteſted in ſuch a manner, as to 


give ſatisfaction to all Chriſtians, they would 
5 at 
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at length however appear to be genuine; and 
be receiv'd accordingly (as they really were) 


even by thoſe churches who for ſome time 


doubted of their authority. 
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« So that (as the ſame author adds) this 
objection is ſo far from leſſening, that it 
rather ſtrengthens the proof we have of 
the authority even of thoſe once contro- 
verted books; and it is, beſides, a very 
good corroborating evidence of the autho- 
rity of all the other books of the New Teſ- 
tament, For the backwardneſs of ſome 
churches to receive theſe controverted books 
at firſt, (when they had nothing to object 
to the matter of them) makes it evident, 
the Chriſtians of the firſt ages were nor 
ſo very eaſy and credulous as ſome have 
repreſented them ; that they did not fo 
very greeduly ſwallow any book for divine 

that contain'd a great many mi- 
racles, mix'd with a few good morals, 


without making due inquiry concerning 


the author, and the authority thereof. 
But on the contrary, their being ſo hard 
to be perſuaded to receive theſe contro- 
verted books for ſome. time, while they 
wanted, as they thought, ſufficient atteſ- 
tation, (altho the doctrine of them was in 


* all points agreeable to the doctrine of the 


other books which they had before re- 
ceiv'd; their being ſo N I fay, to re- 
ceive theſe books) of the authority of which 

. 
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© there nevertheleſs really was ſuch evi- 
e dence, as they themſelves, after havin 
« well weigh'd and conſider'd it, declar'd 
<« themſelves ſatisfied with, gives very good 
* ground to believe, that they had from the 
beginning, ſuch evidence as was without 
* exception of the authority of all thoſe other 
« books (that is, of much the greateſt part) 
« of the New Teſtament, — 14 were never 
« controverted, which were from the firſt, 
« and with univerſal conſent receiv'd by all 
« Chriſtian churches. For if there had not 
“been very undeniable evidence of their be- 
T ng the genuine writings of the Apoſtles, or 
other inſpired men, there would certain| 
have been the ſame doubt and e 


concerning them, that there once was 


« concerning theſe. 


Bur ſuppoſing the authority of all the 


books of the New Teſtament to be fully eſta- 


bliſh'd ; how can we be ſure, that they are 


_ tranſmitted down to us ſuſt as they were wwrit- 
len? That having been often tranſcrib'd, 
they have not been corrupted, and alter'd 


very much by the ignorance or careleſsneſs of 
Or, that ſeveral, even ma- 


the tranſcribers ? 
terial paſſages, are not curtail d and mangled, 
and others interpolated by the different par- 
ties of Chriſtians, in the heat of their oppo- 
fition to each other? By which means the 
face of Chriſtianity may be vaſtly chang d, 
and render'd quite another thing from what 


1t 


N 
1 


. 


8 
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it was in the beginning. If no court of 


« judicature, tho in a thing of ſmall mo- 


« ment, will admit of a copy, tho taken 
« from the original, without oath made by 
« a diſintereſted perſon of his having com- 
« par'd it; becauſe the leaſt miſtake, a va- 
« rious pointing, a parentheſis, a letter miſ- 
« plac'd may alter the ſenſe; how can we 
e abſolutely depend in things of the greateſt 
« moment, on voluminous writings, which 


« have been ſo often tranſcrib'd by men, 


„ who never ſaw the original; (as none, 


« even of the moſt early writers, pretend 
« they did) and men too, who even in the 
be earlieſt times, if we may judge by the 
« number of forg'd paſſages, and even forg'd 
books, would ſcruple no pious frauds *.” 


A 


| And accordingly, there are actually in the 


preſent copies of the New Teſtament, 76 leſs 
than 30000 various readings, which this au- 
thor (as all others of the ſame ſtamp) fre- 


_ quently mentions as a very formidable thing; 


which ſhews, they think, plainly, that theſe 


copies are in fact ſo very corrupt and erro- 


nebus, as not to be depended on. 


I THINK it very ſtrange, that ingenious 
men, who are able to entertain the world 


much better, ſhould tire it with fale objec- 


tions, which have been ſo often confider'd, and 


thoroughly anſwer d; and particularly, that the 


* Chriſtianity as old xc. p. 324. 


author 
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author of Chriſtianity &c. ſhould publiſh a 
large book, (that from the great expectations 
that were rais'd concerning it, one might 
juſtly imagine, would contain ſomewhat new 
and deciſiue upon theſe points) in which old 
difficulties are reviv d, without letting his 
readers know that any ſolutions of them have 
ever been attempted, and what thoſe ſolu- 
tions are; or endeavouring to ſhewi that they 
are weak and mmſuffcient. Such a conduct 
muſt be nauſeous to thoſe who are alread 

well-ver'sd in controverſies of this kind, and 
looks too much like a deſign to miſlead the 
injudicious and unwary. And after all, what 
do theſe objections amount to? Why, to a 
poſſibility of forgery, but nothing at all of 
that kind prov'd ; a poſſibility of corruption, 
but 0 one material corruption, interpolation, 
or omiſſion pointed at, which has not been 
diſcover d, and conſequently being known, can 
be of no diſſervice to Chriſtianity ; and at 
this rate all the writings of antiquity may be 
forg'd, or corrupted; 30000 various read- 
ings, the common fate of books that have 
been often tranſcrib'd, but none of them 
ſhewn to be of ſuch moment, as to diſguiſe, 
or alter any important doctrine of the Chriſ- 
tian religion: ſo that they would ſignify no- 

thing, if they aroſe to twice that number. 


Bur there are ſeveral things that make 
it highly improbable, notwithſtanding the 
jnclination of ſome of the firſt Chriſtians to 

pious 
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pious frauds, that there are any important 
alterations and corruptions in the books of the 
New Teftament : and theſe, I make no doubt, 
will have great weight, ſince there 1s no- 
thing but 9 ſuſpicton on the other fide. 
We have no direct reaſon to think they are 
corrupted, and ſeveral very conſiderable pro- 
babilities that they are not. And if theſe are 
ſufficient to ſatisfy a fair _— ; eſpecially, 
if the copies of the New Teſtament are found 
to be as pure as thoſe of other antient wri- 
tings which are depended upon, and are not 
thought to be ſo perverted in any particular 
ee as to create confuſion, or at all to 

inder, but that the general ſenſe of them 
may be eaſily underſtood ; it matters not, 
whether, according to preſent Fed forms, 
they would be admitted as evidence in 4 court 
of judicature. For it may be great per ver ſe- 
neſs and folly in private perſons, in the com- 
mon affairs of life, and, I think likewiſe, 
with reſpect to religion, in which, as it is the 
moſt important concern of mankind, proba- 
Lilities ought always to determine, not to 
believe things, and form their conduct ac- 
cordingly upon ſuch progfs, as may not (per- 
haps for wiſe reaſons) be allow'd to decide 
in the adminiſtration of public juſtice. 


Tux only queſtion in ſhort is this, whe- 
ther men ought not to be guided by real proba- 
bilitres, without inguiring at all, how far they 
are admitted in ſome particular circumſtan- 

| CES; 
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ces; and whether ſuch probabilities may not 
be ſufficient to convince the judgment of their 
own minds, as will not ſometimes paſs in 
courts of judicature? If this be denied, man- 
kind muſt in moſt caſes fit ſtill, Believe no- 
thing, and do nothing; they muſt drop their 
moſt laudable and uſeful igns; and all the 
great affairs of the world will be af a ſtand. 
And if it be allow'd, (and nothing in the 
world, I think, can be more plain) the next 
thing to be conſider'd is, whether, the au- 
thority of the books of the New Teſtament 
being already eſtabliſh'd, there be not a /ſuff- 
cient probability to perſuade us, that they are 
convey d down to our times ſo pure and un- 
corrupt, as that all Chriſtians may from thence 
get a perfect idea of the Chriſtian doctrine? 
If this likewiſe be proved, the neceſſary con- 
ſequence from the whole will be, that it 
is highly reaſonable for us to receive them 
as the rule of our religious behaviour, when 
we can advance nothing to the contrary but 
poſſibilities, and ill. grounded ſuſpicions ; and 
that the methods of courts of judicature 
(which inſiſt frequently upon clearer prof, 
than is neceſſary barely to convince men of 
the truth of facts) ought to have no influ- 
ence or weight at all with us, in the preſent 
inquiry. * 5 
5 Bor 

* I thought what is offer'd above, a ſufficient anſwer to 


the author of Chriſtianity's reaſoning from the practice of 


courts of judicature, and therefore did not trouble myſelf 
| | 5 


Vee 
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Bur to come more ws irs the poinr. 
Let us examine if there be really any ground 
to ſuſpect that the text of the New Teftament 
is ſo corrupt, as to render its authority preca- 
rious and doubtful; or whether, all appear- 
ances do not rather favour the contrary ſup- 


poſition. And, 


Wur Rr As the author of Chriſtianity &c. 
inſinuates, that the writings of the New Teſ- 


to examine any farther ; but I have ſince been inform'd by 
a very ingenious friend, who is thoroughly acquainted with 
the methods of proceeding in theſe courts, that tis a great 
miſtake to ſay, that they will not admit of a copy, tho 
taken from the original, without oath made by a diſinter- 
«« eſted perſon of his having compar'd it;“ and that the 
true ſtate of the caſe is this, where better evidence can be 
had, they will expect the beſt, Where the original is extant, 
or there is a perſon living who has compar'd the copy with 
the original, a court of juſtice will expect, either that the 
original itſelf be produc'd, or elſe the oath of the perſon, 
who has compar'd the copy with it, that he believes it to 
be a true one ; and that oe this very good reaſon, becauſe 
ſuch proof may be had, - But in caſes, where it appears that 
the original is loft, as by fire, or any other accident; or 
where a deed is of ſuch great antiquity, as that it may reaſon- 
ably be ſuppos'd to be loſt ; and a copy is produc'd of ſuch 
antiquity, x none who could be witneſſes to the comparing 
it with the original can be ſuppos'd to be living ; ſuch copy 
is conſtantly admitted as evidence, without any oath of us 
having been compar d. So that (as he adds) our author's ar- 
gument drawn from the 3 of courts of judicature, 
can never ſerve his purpoſe, unleſs the original writings of 
the New - Teſtament were fill extant, or at leaſt had been in 
being ſo very lately, that ſome perſons, now alive, mighe 
be ſuppos'd to 3 compar'd our preſent copies with 
them; but as the caſe really ſtands, is monſtrouſſy abſurd, 
fince it requires what is, in its own nature, impoſſible, ſuppo- 
ſing the preſent copies to be perſectly genuine and exatt.. 


Lament 
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tament are not much to be depended on be- 
cauſe they have been / often tranſcrib d; it 
may be replied, that ſome of the copies we 
now have are of great antiquity, particularly 
the Alexandrian, which was made ſo early 
as the h century, and ſo might be taken 
from ſome at leaſt of the originals themſelves, 
which, Tertullian ſays, were to be ſeen in 
his time; or elſe, from copies that were ta- 
ken direciiy from the originals. However, 
let what will come of this, we have as good 
preſumptive proof of the integrity of theſe 
writings as can reaſonably be deſired. 


Fo if we look into the books themſelves, 
we ſhall find one uniform conſiſtent ſcheme 
thro out the whole; the ſame intire har- 
mony, and agreement in all the parts, as might 
be expected if they were carefully and faith. 
fully tranſmitted down to our times; and 
none of thoſe contrarieties, and claſhing ac- 
counts of facts or doctrines, as muſt have been 
unavoidable to a great degree, if they had 
been alter'd and perverted in material paſſages. 


_  Bg$1DEs. this internal mark of purity, 


which, upon the ſuppoſition of groſs corrup- 
tion, is Not to be accounted for, there are 


ſeveral other - circumſtances, that taken all 


together, afford a 


ery confiderable probabi- 
ly; viz. that theſe bo 


oks were, from the 
beginning, 
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beginning, read in all Chriſtian affemblies ; 
and frequently quoted by the ear/iet Chriſtian 
writers; that many copies of them were ta- 
ken, and diſpers d in various parts of the 
world; and that they were very ſoon tranſla- 
ted into ſeveral languages: ſo that if we ſup- 
poſe that /ome copies might be corrupted, 
we cannot believe that the corruption could 
be univerſal, without infinuating, what is too 
mean and ſcandalous to ſerve any cauſe, that 
the whole Chriſtian world concurr'd in the 


cheat. We ought rather to argue (as being 


a more jut, as well as charitable and gene- 


rous way of reaſoning) that as all honeſt men 


are greatly concern'd for the purity of reli- 
gion upon which their Higheſt intereſts de- 
pend, 'tis utterly improbable ſuch a thing 
could be effected; and to increaſe the im- 
probability, let it be confider'd, that there 
were different ſects of Chriſtians who ar- 
rowly watch'd each other, and would have 
been ready to detect and expoſe all impoſtures 
of this kind; or if it was poſſible, that when 
the Chriſtians had got the temporal power into 
their hands, that party which was uppermoſt 
might corrupt ſome copies, and deſtroy all the 
reſt; beſides, that this is but barely poſſible, 
but not at all credible, conſidering the great 
number of copies that were diſpers'd every 
where, and the variety of tranſlations; a 
thing of this nature could not have happen'd 
without being laudly complain'd of; it muſt 
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162 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 
have put the whole Chriſtian world in an 
uproar, and given the enemies of Chriſtianity 
a vaſt advantage againſt it ; ſome account of 
which, as of other confuſions and diſturban- 
ces in the church of le moment, would un- 
doubtedly have been preſerv'd in /ome or other 
of the writings of thoſe ages which are il} 


extant, compos'd by men of different partie, 


and intereſis. 


AGAIN, we know that ſome corruption 
have been detected, which confirms the main 
of the pfeceding e e and ſhews clear- 
ly, that there was far from being an incl 
nation among Chriſtians aniverſally, to coun- 
tenance and ſupport ſuch baſe and knav} 
defigns ; and the ſame hone/t diſpoſition, the 
ſame capacity, and diligence, would probably 
have diſcover'd and expos'd all ſuch frauds 
had 1 | 


FiNALLY, our preſent copies agree, in 
all points of importance, with all the moſt 
antient verſions; and with the numerous quo- 
tations that were made from the books of the 


: New Teſtament by the moſt early Chriſtian | 


| writers. So that upon the whole, we have 
ſtronger evidence of « Wir purity, than we can 
have with reſpec to any other books of equal 
antiquity, in which, it was not ſo much the 
concern of all virtuous perſons to prevent 
corruptions ; which are not quoted by ſo _ 
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true text, than confound and pervert it; 
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other authors; and of which copres and 
tranſlations were not ſo frequent, nor ſo 


widely diſpers'd. 


Bur notwithſtanding all theſe —_— 
probabilities, is there any arguing again 


: plain fact? Are there not © 30000 various 
« readings in the copies of the New Tefta- 


* ment as it ſtands at preſent?” not to men- 
tion © innumerable copies that have been 
« Toft, which, no doubt, had their different 
« readings *” alſo. And does not this prove 
great unsꝶilfulneſs or negligence in the tran- 
ſcribers at leaſt, if not wilful corruption? 


To this ſeveral things are replied, v:z. that 


the various readings rather tend to /ettle the 


that thoſe writings, of which there are the 


feweſt copies, are the moſt corrupt of any, 


and cannot be amended; — that there have 
been more copies and tranſlations of the Neu 
TO than of any other antient book 
whatſoever, and conſequently, it is reaſona- 
ble to expect there ſhould be more varia- 
tions; —— but that in proportion to the 
number, there are full as many differences 
in the copies of the pureſt authors of anti- 
quity ;—— and that the moſt corrupt copies 
we have, are, in all eſſential points, ſuffi- 
ciently exact to give men a ot notion of 


® Chriſtianity &c. p. 324. | 
M 2 Chriſ- 


164 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 
Chriſtianity, and conſequently to anſwer the 


end for which thoſe writings were pany 


defign'd. But let us hear what is ſai 
this head by one, who will be allow'd to be 


upon 


as accurate a judge in controverſies of this 


kind, as any age has produc'd. 


«ir ( ſays this moſt learned author) there 


had been but one manuſcript of the Gres 
Teſtament, at the reſtoration of learning 
about two centuries ago ; then we had 


had no various readings at all. And would 


the text be in a better condition then, than 


now we have 30000? So far from that; 


that in the beſt ſingle copy extant, we 


ſhould have had hundreds of faults, and 
ſome omiſſions irreparable. Befides that 
the ſuſpicions of fraud and foul play would 
have been increas'd immenſly. 


e IT is good therefore, you'll allow, to 
have more authors than one; and another 
MS to join with the firſt would give 
more authority, as well as ſecurity. Now 


chuſe that ſecond where you will, there 
ſhall be a thouſand variations from the 
firſt ; and yet half or more of the faults 


ſhall ſtill remain in them both. 


« A THIRD therefore, and ſo a fourth, 
and till on, are deſirable; that by a joint 


and mutual help all the faults may be 
« mended: 


a 
EEC 
SEED 
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mended : ſome copy preſerving the true 
reading in one place, and ſome in another. 
And yet the more copies you call to aſſiſ- 
« tance, the more do the various readings 
« multiply upon you : every copy en, 
« its peculiar flips, tho in a principal paſ- 
« ſage or two it do ſingular ſervice. And 
e this is fact, not only in the New Teſta- 
« ment, but in all antient books whatever. 


EE 


« ”T1s a good providence, and a great 
I © bleſling, that ſo many manuſcripts of the 

* © New Teſtament are ſtill amongſt us; 

* ſome procur'd from Egypt, others from 
Alia, others found in the Weſtern churches: 
for the very diſtances of places, as well as 

numbers of the books, demonſtrate that 

there could be no colluſion, nor altering, 

nor interpolating one copy by another, nor 
Kall by any of them. 


© In profane authors (as they are call'd) 
** whereof one manuſcript only had the luck 
© to be preſerv'd, as Velleius Paterculus a- 
* mong the Latins, and Heſychius among 
© the Greeks; the faults of the ſcribes are 
found ſo numerous, and the defects be- 
© yond all redreſs, that notwithſtanding the 
** pains of the learnedſt and acuteſt critics 
« for two whole centuries, theſe books are 
* ſtill, and are like to continue a mere heap 
* of errors. On the contrary, where the 
7 M 3 «c copies 
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* the ſmalleſt particle or article of ſpeech, 
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copies of any author are numerous, tho 
the various readings always increaſe in pro- 
ortion; there the text, by an accurate 


collation of them made by ſkilful and 


judicious hands, is ever the more correct, 
and comes nearer to the true words of the 
author, 


« TERENCE is now in one of the beſt 


conditions of any of the claſſic writers; 


the oldeſt and beſt copy of him is now in 


the Vatican library, which comes neareſt 
to the poet's own hand; but even that has 
hundreds of errors, moſt of which may 
be mended out of other exemplars, that 
are otherwiſe more recent, and of inferior 
value. I myſelf have collated ſeveral; 
and do affirm, that I have ſeen 20000 ya- 
rious lections in that little author, not near 


ſo big as the whole New Teſtament: and 


am morally ſure, that if half rhe number 
of manuſcripts were collated for Terence 
with that niceneſs and minuteneſs which 
has been uſed in twice as many for the 
New Teſtament, the number of the varia- 
tions would amount to above 5000. 


* In the manuſcripts of the New Teſta- 
ment the variations have been noted with 
a religious, not to ſay ſuperſtitious ex- 
actneſs. Every difference in ſpelling, in 
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in the very order or collation of words 
without real change, has been ſtudiouſly 
regiſtred. Nor has the text only been 
ranſack'd, bur all the antient verſions, the 
Latin Vulgate, Italic, /Ethiopic, Arabic, 
Coptic, Armenian, Gothic, and Saxon; nor 
theſe only, but all the diſpers'd citations 
of the Greek and Latin farthers in a courſe 
of 500 years. What wonder then, if with 
all this ſcrupulous ſearch in every hole and 
corner, the varieties riſe to 30000? when 
in all antient books of the fame bulk, 
whereof the MSS are numerous, the va- 


riations are as many, or more; and yet 


no verſions to ſwell the reckoning. 


Tux editors of profane authors do not 
uſe to trouble their readers, or riſk their 
own reputation, by an uſeleſs liſt of every 
ſmall ſlip committed by a lazy or ignorant 
ſcribe. What is thought commendable in 
an edition of ſcripture, and has the name 
of fairneſs and fidelity, would in them be 
deem'd impertinence and trifling. Hence 
the reader not vers'd in antient MSS is 
deceiv'd into an opinion, that there were 


no more variations in the copies, than 


what the editor has communicated. Where- 
as, if the like ſcrupulouſneſs was obſerv'd 
in regiſtring the ſmalleſt changes in pro- 
fane authors, as is allow'd, nay, requir'd 
in ſacred; the now formidable number of 


30000 would * a very trifle. 
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4 ”T1s manifeſt, that books in verſe are 
not near ſo obnoxious to variations, as 
proſe : the tranſcriber, if he 1s not wholly 


ignorant and ſtupid, being guided by the 


meaſures; and hindred from ſuch altera- 
tions, as do not fall in with the laws of 
numbers. And yet even 1n poets, the va- 
riations are ſo very many, as can hardly 
be conceiv'd without uſe and experience. 
In the late edition of Tibullus, by the 
learned Mr, Broukhurtſe, you have a re- 
giſter of various leclions in the cloſe of that 
book; where you may ſee at the firſt 
view that there are as many as the lines, 


The fame is viſible in Plautus, ſet out by 


Parezus. I myſelf, during my travels, have 
had the opportunity to examine ſeveral 
MSS of the poet Manilius; and can aſſure 
you, that the variations I have met with, 
are twice as many as all the lines of the 
book. — Add likewiſe, that the MSS 
here uſed were few in compariſon: and 
then do you imagine, what the lections 
would amount to, if ten times as many 
(the caſe of Dr. Mill) were accurately exa- 
min'd. And yet in theſe and all other 
books, the text 1s not made more preca- 
rious on that account, but more certain 
and authentic. | 


cc 


If a corrupt line, or dubious read- 
ing chances to intervene, it does not dark- 
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Chriſtian revelation defended. 169 
en the whole context, nor make an au- 
thor's opinion, or his purpoſe, precarious. 
Terence, for inſtance, has as many varia- 
tions, as any book whatever 1n proportion 
to its bulk; and yet with all its interpola- 
tions, omiſſions, additions, or gloſſes (chuſe 
the worſt of them on purpoſe) you can- 
not deface the contrivance and plot of one 
play; no, not of one ſingle ſcene; but its 
ſenſe, deſign, and ſubſerviency to the laſt 
iſſue and concluſion, ſhall be viſible and 
plain thorow all the miſt of various lec- 
tions. And ſo it is with the facred text; 
make your 30000 as many more, if num- 
bers of copies can ever reach that ſum: 
all the better to a knowing and ſerious 
reader, who is thereby more richly fur- 
niſh'd to ſelect what he ſees genuine. But 
even put them into the hands of a knave 
or a fool: and yet with the moſt finiſtrous 
and abſurd choice, he ſhall not extinguiſh 
the light of any one chapter, nor diſguiſe 
Chriſtianity, but that every feature of it 
will be the ſame *. I make no doubt 


but that the reader will eaſily excuſe this 
long quotation, as it ſets the matter of the 
various readings in ſo clear a light, and ſhews 
that there is not the /eaft difficulty in it; tho 
at the ſame time, he muſt be at a loſs what 


. Remark: on a diſcourſe of Free-Thinking, by Phileleutherus 
Liplienſis 72 64— 68. and 2. 76. edi. 5th. 
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170 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 
to think of the farrneſs and modeſty of thoſe 
writers, who without being able, or pre- 
tending to be able to confute any part of it, 
{till go on in the od trach, and think to bear 
down all before them by confident and ground. 


leſs inſinuations. 


THE author of Chriſtianity (among the 
reſt) has not ſaid one word to all this; only 
he ſeems to think it not ſufficient, becauſe 
* one or two various readings [in the New 
« Teſtament] where molt things are own'd 
« to be of the greateſt moment, may be of 
« that conſequence, as to deſtroy the deſign 
« of the whole book .“ To which I an- 
ſwer, that may-be's go for nothing at all; 
and thar it would be time enough to reply 
to this when he has produc'd any readings | 
of ſuch great conſequence. However, to 
ſhew that there is nothing in the objection, [ 
let it be conſider d, that various readings 
which deſtroy the whole deſign of revelation, 
muſt be ſuch as pervert ſome eſſential doc- 
trines of it. Suppoſe then, that in wo, or 
three places, the text of the New Teſtament 
was ſo corrupted as to aſſert, © that God is 
« not wiſe, juſt and good; that Jeſus is not 
the Chriſt; that men might practiſe ido- 
« latry; or deceive, and perſecute each 
« other; or that there is no future ſtate,” 
and the like; ſuch readings could not, and 
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ought not to be admitted as the true read- 
ings, contrary to the general and moſt evident 
ftrain of the revelation: but every one would 
naturally look upon them as the errors of 
tranſcribers, and not as the original words of 
the writers, to whoſe ſentiments they not 
only bear no reſemblance, but are a manifeſt 
contradiftion. And indeed if we judge other- 
wiſe 'tis impoſſible for us to find the ſenſe 
of any author whatever. So that if men rea- 
fon fairly, and as they ought to do, one, or 
two various readings cannot deſtroy the deſign 
of the whole New Teſtament; becauſe read- 
ings of that importance being directly con- 
trary to the plain and unqucſtionable deſign of 
it, it muſt be as probable, as a thing of that 
nature can be, that they are falſe readings. 


Bo r admitting the credibility of the goſ- 
pel-hiſtory to be ſufficiently eſtabliſh'd, and 
that we have all the probability we can de- 
fire, that the books of the new Teſtament 
are convey'd down to us pure in all material 
paſſages, how can the common people upon 
rational grounds be ſatisfied of theſe things ? 
Religion either does not concern the ma- 
jority, as being incapable of forming a 
judgment about it; or it muſt carry ſuch 
« internal marks of its truth, as men of 
* mean Capacity are able to diſcover: or 
« elſe notwithſtanding the infinite variet 
, of religions, all who do not underſtand 
the original languages their traditional re- 

| « ligions 
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s ligions are written in, which is all man- 
* kind, a very few excepred, arealike bound 
in all places to pin their faith on their 
I prieſts, and believe in men, who have an 
* jntereſt to deceive them; nad who haye 
« feldom fail'd to do fo, when occaſion 
e ſerves. | 


CAN people, if incapable by elt rea- 
ſon to diſtinguiſh truth from falſhood, 
have any thing more to plead for the 

« truth of their religion, than that they 
* believe it to be the true religion; becauſe 
their prieſts, who are hir'd to maintain it, 
* rell them it was a long while ago reveald 
* to certain perſons, who, as they, on their 
e prieſtly words, afſure them, were too wiſe 
to be impos'd on themſelves ; and too 
** honeſt to impoſe on others: and that no 
* change could have been made in their re- 
* ligion in after- times; the care men have FS 
* of their own ſouls, as well as their na- E: 
* tural affection for poſterity, obliging them Ls 
from generation to generation, to hand 
down their religion jun as they receiv d it: 
and that it was morally impoſſible inno- 
vations ſhould creep in, ſince it would be 
* the higheſt folly in any to attempt to in- 
« troduce new doctrines, as a tradition re- 
« ceiv'd from their anceſtors ; when all muſt 
% know they had receiv'd no ſuch tradition. 
As this is all, the bulk of mankind, it 
they are not capable of judging from the 
doectrines 
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doctrines themſelves of their truth, can 
fay for their religion; ſo they, in all pla- 
ces, make uſe of this argument; and with 
equal confidence aver, that, tho all other 
traditionary religions are full of groſs falſ- 
hoods, and moſt abſurd notions, which 
their prieſts impudently impoſe on them 
as divine truths ; yet our own prieſts are 
ſuch faithful repreſenters of things, that 
one may as well queſtion the truth of all 
hiſtory, as the truth of things believ'd on 
their authority. 


© THIS boaſted argument, in which 
men of all religions ſo much triumph, if 
it proves any thing, would prove there 
never was, nor could be any falſe religion, 
cither in whole, or part; becauſe truth 
being before falſhood, and mens anceſtors 
having once poſſeſs d it, no change could 
afterward ever happen: whereas on the 
contrary, tho there have been at times 
great numbers of traditional religions, yet 
as far as it appears, no one of them has 
long remain'd the ſame; at leaſt, in ſuch 
points as were merely founded on tradi- 
tion. 


© I sEE no middle, but that we muſt 
either own, that there are ſuch internal 
marks fix'd to every part of the true reli- 
gion, as will enable the bulk of mankind 
to diſtinguiſh it from all falſe religions ; 


or 
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te or elſe, that all traditionary religions are 
« upon a level: fince thoſe, who, in eve 

& country, are hir'd to maintain them, will 
“ not fail to aſſert, they have all external 
% marks; ſuch as uninterrupted traditions, 
&« inconteſted miracles, confeſſion of adverſa- 


e ries, number of proſelytes, agreement among 
 & themſelves; and all thoſe other external 
„ arguments, that the Papiſis and Mahome- 


&« tans ſet ſo high a value on. In this caſe, 
« what can the common people do, who 


« underſtand not a word of the language, 


« their religion, and its external proofs are 


« writ in, but be of the . in which 
« they are educated ; _— ly, if nothing 
« is fuffer'd to be publiſh'd, which may, in 


« the leaſt, tend to make them queſtion its 


« truth ; and all other religions are repre- 
« ſented as full of the groſſeſt abſurdities *. 
Now in anſwer to this, which I have not 
abridg'd, that the reader may ſee this au- 
thor's reaſoning in its full ſtrength, I ob- 
ſerve, f. 


THrarT the defenders of revelation have 
no reaſon to aſſert, that a traditional reli- 


gion is to be receiv'd upon the mere foot of 


authority; but there are certain internal cha- 


racters abſolutely neceſſary in order to its 


being a divine revelation, which men of mean 


capacity are able to diſcover. For inſtance, 


* Criflianity &c. f. 232, 233, 234 * 
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e principal deſign of all reveal'd religion 
. be 3 ae and eſtabliſh natural; to 
give mankind juſt and worthy notions of God, 
and aſcertain the principles and obligations 
of morality ; and to promote the true ra- 
tional perfection and happineſs of human na- 
ture: and all its poſitive inſtitutions, and 

eculiar doctrines, it is reaſonable to expect, 
will be intended as wp and motives to 
virtue. In general therefore the people are 
capable, by their reaſon, of judging whether 
any particular traditional revelation be wor- 


thy of God ; they are not requir'd to believe 


it :mplicitly even upon the authority of mi- 


racles; and conſequently, a tradition of mi- 


racles is not all they have to urge in ſupport 


of it. 


Bur the proving that the peculiar doc- 
trines of revelation are not repugnant to rea- 
ſon, nor unworthy of God, is only an ar- 

ment that they may be true, and not a 
ſufficient foundation upon which to conclude 
they are really true, Here then comes in 
the atteſtation of the miracles, to convince 
mankind that what their reaſon approves as 
worthy of God, atually proceeds from him. 
And therefore it muſt be own'd, that the 
common people cannot rationally believe the 
truth of any traditional revelation that con- 
tains doctrines which reaſon could not diſcover, 
unleſs they can have full ſatisfaction, that 
the hiſtories they have of ſuch doctrines, and 
. of 
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of the miracles wrought in confirmation of 
them, are authentic, and credible. So that 
the queſtion to be reſfoly'd, is in ſhort this; 
whether, as they are capable of diſcerning 
the internal marks of the truth of Chriſtia- 
nity, they are not likewiſe able to form a 
rational judgment concerning the credibility 
of the goſpel-hiſtory, and its conveyance down 
to our times without any material alterg- 
tion, or corruption. 


Ir the common people can judge of /uch 
kind of proofs (as unconteſted miracles muſt 
eſtabliſh the truth of any doctrines that are 
agreeable to reaſon, and adapted to advance 
true goodneſs, and which belong to what is 
upon the whole a moſt v/eful and perfect 
ſcheme of morality ; and conſequently againſt 
which, as very fit to be parts of a divine re- 
velation, no objection of weight can be form'd) 
they may have /fficzent reaſon to believe the 
traditional revelation in which they are e- 
ducated ; tho there are not © ſuch internal 
« marks fix'd to every part of it, as alone 
ce ah enable them to diſtinguiſh it from all 
« falſe revelations,” It will indeed have this 

general internal mark to diſtinguiſh it from all 
falſe revelations, that the wiſe and beneficent 
deſign of its author will plainly appear in 
the whole frame of it, and that even its p- 
culiar principles will ſtand the teſt of reaſon; Þ* 
but tho they may be ſuch as reaſon cannot 
condemn, and which, if true, muſt have a 
con- 


5 


velation, which, after the ſtricteſt _ 
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conſiderable influence upon our moral con- 


duct, tis moſt evident (as has been already 


hinted) that this of itſelf does not prove 


they are true: ſo that ſomething, beſides in- 


ternal marks, may be abſolutely neceſſary to 
eſtabliſh the credit of a revelation that is 
worthy of God ; or in other words, of a re- 
we may apprehend it to be agreeable to his 
perfections to communicate to mankind, And 
farther, if the bulk of mankind are able to 


judge of the authenticneſs and credibility of 


antient hiſtories, it muſt be a' great miſtake 
of the author of Chriſtianity &c. that if ſuch 
internal marks are not fix d to every part 
of the true religion, as will enable them 
to diſtinguiſh it from all falſe religions, 
« all traditionary religions are upon a level.” 
For let “ thoſe who in every country are 


_ « hir'd to maintain them, be ever ſo confi- 


“dent in aſſerting, that they have all ex- 
eternal marks; ſuch as uninterrupted tra- 


« ditions, unconteſted miracles, confeſſion of 


« adverſaries, number of proſelytes, agree- 
« ment Tt W nh Al hol o- 
« ther external arguments that the Pape, 
“ and (as he ſays) the Mahometans ſet ſo 
high a value on; the common people being 
able, as will preſently be ſhewn, upon a 
view of what 1s offer'd on- both fides of the 
queſtion, to diſtinguiſh between true and 
falſe pretences, are no more under a neceſ- 
fry of being impos'd upon, or of embracing 
N 
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a traditional religion implicitly, than they 
are of believing without evidence in points 
of the moſt pure and abſtract reaſoning, which 
do not at all depend upon tradition. 


ALL this of argument therefore is 
plainly founded upon the ſuppoſition, that 
the generality muſt take a traditional reli- 
gion intirely from the authority of their 
prieſts, and that this is all they have to plead 
for the truth of it; but as we have only the 
author's bare aſſertion for this, it will un- 
doubtedly go for nothing. It muſt paſs how- 
ever for a ſpecimen of a very extraordinary 
kind of a ae firſt to lay it down as a 


fundamental principle, that if men are in- 
capable by their reaſon, without the teſti- 


mony of miracles, to diſcover every part of 
a traditional religion, © all who do not un- 
« derſtand the original languages their tra- 
& ditional religions are written in, which is 
« all mankind, a very few excepted, are 


* alike bound in all places, to pin their faith 


te on their prieſts;” and to think this ſuffi- 
ciently prov'd by aſking, what © they can 
* have more to plead for the truth of their 
religion, than that they believe it to be 
* true, becauſe their prieſts tell them / 
and ſo; and then upon ſuch a ſlender 
foundation to declare, that © all traditiona- 
* ry religions are upon a level; and that 
the common * have nothing to do 

the religion in which they 


„ are 


eas 
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© are educated.” The conſequence would 
indeed be juſt, if the premiſes were true ; 
but there happens unluckily to be this great 
defect, that the premiſes, which are the very 
thing in diſpute, are aten for granted; and 
that the author of Chriſtianity &c. ſeems to 
take the putting a queſtion bow a thing can be, 
to be an argument that 77 cannot be; which, 
it muſt be allow'd, is a very expeditious and 
eaſy way of deciding all controverſies. 


I FROCEED now to anſwer the queſtion 
directly, how the common perple may be per- 
ſuaded of the truth of facts, the knowledge 
of which depends upon 7Zrad:t:mm; of the 
authenticneſs, for inſtance, of the books of 

the New Teſtament, the credibility of the 
accounts contain'd in them, and that they 
have not ſuffer d any material alteration in 
the conveyance. That this is the truth of 
the caſe has been largely proved ; the on- 
ly thing therefore that remains to be ſhewn 
is, that the people are capable of ſeeing 
this proof. And what is it that is neceſſa- 
ry in order to this? Why only, that they 
have proper materials upon which to form 
a right judgment, and a capacity of judg- 


ing upon thoſe materials. 


4 To obtain the firſt, let them ſet them- 
ſelves to examine the truth of Chriſtianir 
with an honeftl, attentive, impartial Kays | 
and read carefully what is offer d on both 
N 2 | ſides, 
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ſides, for it, and againſt it; and then, if 
what has been hitherto written is ſufficient 
to determine the controverſy, they muſt 
know all that is neceſſary to be known, in 
order to the making a rational judgment 
about it. Upon this ſuppoſition they know 
as much as the writers themſelves, who 
may be preſum'd to have deliver'd their 
ſentiments in the fulleſt and ſtrongeſt man- 
ner they were able; and conſequently have 
as extenſive a view of the ſubject as men 
of learning, and much ſuperior improve- 
ments. Nor is it neceſſary to their attain- 
ing ſufficient skill in this controverſy, that 
they read every thing which has been writ- 
ten upon it, or may be written hereafter, 
(which would be too /aborious and valumi- 
nous an inquiry for the generality of man- 
kind, an inquiry, that their opportunities and 
circumſtances in life would not perhaps ad- 
mit of) for as the ſubject has been often 
handled, there are ſcarce any two writers of 
note but contain all that is material. Thus 
far then, I think, is very plain, that if the 
diſpute can be decided by what the learned 
have written, and conſequently by what 
they know about it, the common people, who 
by reading may be furniſh'd with all their 
ideas, muſt be able to form as rational a 
judgment; provided the point itſelf to be 
determin'd he not above their capacities: 
Nay, 'tis not at all abſurd to ſuppoſe, that 
they may often make à truer judgment; 
FL . . becauſe 
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becauſe they may purſue their inquiries with 

minds more free from prejudice, and better 

diſpoſed to allow every argument its pro- 

per weight than thoſe, who with their great- 

er abilities, have too frequently ſtrong at- 
tachments to a particular ſcheme, make it 

their buſineſs to puzzle and confound what 

they cannot anſwer, and diſpute not for truth 
but vici ory. 


Now what is there in the preſent caſe, 
that is above the capacity of the bulk of 
mankind? Are not all who will exerciſe their 
reaſon and examine impartially, able to judge, 
upon a view of the arguments on both ſides, 
whether the books of the New Teſtament 
are prov'd to be forgeries; or whether it be 
prov'd on the contrary, that they were con- 
ftantly aſcrib d to the authors whoſe names 
they bear; that they are ſupported by the 
ſame undiſputed tradition as other antient wri- 
tings which are univerſally allow'd to be ge- 
nuine; and conſequently, that the rejecting 
them as ſpurious deſtroys the authority of 
all antient hiſtories, which ſtand upon 10 
better foundation? If they are unable to judge, 
upon having the whole evidence before them, 

'* whether theſe, which are plain matters of 
= #adt, are prov'd or no, they can judge of 10 
I fads whatever. And what confuſion would 
ſuch a notion of the common people oc- 
I Ccalion, if it was brought into civil life? 
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Ap if the people can judge of the proofs 


which are offer d for the authenticneſs of the 
books of the New Teſtament; it will ſure be 
trifling with the underſtandings of men to 
attempt to ſhew, that they are able to judge 


when it is ſufficiently prov'd that hiſtorians 


are credible, and whether the objections which 


are made againſt their teſtimony are ſtrong 


enough to ſet it afide. For being convinc'd 


that theſc accounts were written by eye- 
witneſſes; if they cannot judge whether it 


be prov'd, that eye-w7tneſſes in the relation of 


ſuch facts could not, confidering all circum- 
ſtances, be impoſed on themſelves; and that 


they were men of ſuch integrity (demon- 


ſtrated by the general courſe of their be- 


haviour, by their atteſting theſe things in 
oppoſition to their worldly intereſts, and 
chuſing ALL not only to ſuffer, but die, ra- 


ther than retract their teſtimony) as cannot 


rationally be ſuſpected of a deſign 70 1mpoſe 
on others; I ſay, if they are incapable of 
judging when this is fully prov'd, the con- 
ſequence will indeed be, that they ought 
never to believe any thing upon zeſt:mony, 


nay farther, that they cannot underſtand the 


nature of honeſty and morality itſelf, And 


what would become of the world if this 


was true? All commerce between man and 


man muſt immediately be ſuſpended, and 
the deſign of their ſocial nature be intirely 


defeated, | 
THE 
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Chriſtian revelation defended. 183 
Tar fame may be faid with reſpe& to 


corruptions; the common people muſt be 
capable of diſcerning, when they ſee what 


is offer'd on both fides, whether this charge 


is prov'd or not; whether any inſtances of 


groſs corruption are produced, and clearly 


ſhewn to be ſuch, or the whole of whar 
is advanc'd be only ſurmiſe and conjecture, 
contrary to all the probabilities of things; 
otherwiſe, they cannot be judges of pro- 


bability in any caſe; and conſequently, con- 


ſidering in how few of the affairs of life 
higher evidence can be had, their reaſon muſt 
be in a manner uſeleſs. 


So far am I in my judgment from think- 


ing it of ſervice to the Chriſtian religion, 


that the liberty of writing againſt it ſhould 
be at all reftrain'd, that I would have it 


encourag d to the utmoſt ; and cannot think 


of a better method to fix, even the vulgar, 
more firmly in the belief of the goſpel- 
hiſtory, than reading the objections of its 
adverſaries. This, I am perſuaded, will give 
a greater weight to the arguments which 
are urg'd to eſtabliſh its authenticneſs, 
credibility, and purity, in the moſt excel- 
lent defences of Chriſtianity. Let them read 
for inſtance Chriſtianity as old as the crea- 
tion, &c. or any other book where the ſame 
things are ſaid in a much narrower com- 


paſs, and when _ find, inſtead of direct 
| | N 4 


proofs 
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184 The uſeſulueſs and truth of the 


and how they ſtrain and rack 


proofs of forgery with reſpect to the writin 
of the New Teſtament, only groundleſs fir 


picion, and inſinuations that there may be 


forgery, and that none of the writers on 
this ſide of the queſtion are ſo hardy as to 


pretend, that the authenticneſs of far the 


greateſt part of them was ever diſputed in 
the 20 early ages; when they find what 
trifling things are objected againſt the ca- 
pacity, and integrity of the golpe! hiſtorians, 

eir invention 
to raiſe difficulties, which, after all, amount 


to nothing but to deſtroy the credibility of 


the moſt wnexceptionable teſtimony, and make 
men diſtruſt their very ſenſes ; and that as 
there is nothing of moment urg'd againſt 


the authenticneſs, and credibility of the books, 


there is not the leaſt probable evidence given 
that they are corrupted in any material 


branches of chriſtian doctrine, nor 4 /ngle 


corruption of 2353 pointed at, but what 


was before diſcover'd by the honeſty and 
_ diligence of Chriſtian writers, which is a 


ſtrong preſumption that theſe writings are, 
in general, pure and entire; and finally, 


when they find, that all the ſtir which has 
been made about various readings comes to 
no more than this, that there are the ſame 
differences in the copies of the New Teſta- 


ment as are to be found in the copies of 
the pureſt authors of antiquity; and that 


there is not ſo much as an attempt made 


to prove, that theſe differences are of any 
N great 
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great importance (only perhaps they may be, 
but theſe writers themſelves do not take up- 
on them to ſay they are) or that they 
obſcure, diſguiſe, and pervert any eſſential 
doctrine of the Chriſtian revelation; when, 
I ſay, the people find, that this is all the 
moſt ingenious and 2 oppoſers of Chri- 
ſtianity have to offer againſt its authority, 
(which is indeed nothing more than may be 
urg'd againſt the authority of all antient 
books) they will, and ought to conclude, 
that its great facts ſtand uppon ſo ſure a 
foundation as cannot be ſhaken, "Tis na- 
tural for them to reaſon thus, that if any 
thing more material could be advanced, men 
of their Si would undoubtedly be able to 
produce it; and they cannot- imagine that 
tis for want of an inclination to make a 
home thruſt, that they deal in poſſibilities in- 
ſtead of direct and poſitive proofs, but be- 
cauſe they know they have no other argu- 
ments to make uſe of, The people can have 
no ground to ſuſpect, that the adverſaries 
of their religion have any more important 
objections in reſerve, than thoſe which they 
have already urg'd. For tho the terror of 
penal laws (which are but weak ſupports 
of a falſe religion, and unneceſlary to guard 
the true, that being never ſo well defend- 
ed, as when it is left to make its way by 
the force of its own evidence) I ſay, tho the 
terror of penal laws may reſtrain them from 
making a direct and open attack upon Chri- 

| ſtianity, 
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186 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 

ſtianity, which is the eſtabliſh'd religion; 
experience teaches us, that they are not at 
a loſs for ways, in which to ſay the freef 
things both againſt the miracles, and doctrine 
of Chriſt and his Apoſtles. And it may be 


juſtly queſtion'd, whether by this artful in. 


 finuating method, in which there is more 
room for evaſion, and men cannot be kept 
ſo ſtrictly to the rules of cloſe reaſoning, 


they have not done more prejudice to the 


Chriſtian cauſe, than = could, had they 


been allowed to throw off all d:/gur/es, and 


argue profeſſedly againſt it; and conſequent- 
an fig this * not the method the 
chooſe to proceed in? But be that as it wi 

it can't be expected that the people ſhould 
ſuſpend their belief of reveal'd religion, till 
they are ſure no more objections can, or will 
be made to it: for at this rate they can fix 
on nothing, but muſt indulge to eternal /cep- 
ticiſm. It is not their bufineſs to concern 


| themſelves about what may one time, or other, 


or perhaps never be offer d; but to be de- 
termin'd by the evidence they have. And 
therefore if Chriſtianity, upon a ſerious ex- 
amination of the reaſons on both fides, ap- 
pears to their minds to be a rational in- 


ſtitution, and ſupported by fuffictent evidence, 
they ought to believe and ſubmit to it; and 


continue to acknowledge it as a divine re- 

ligion, till theſe fronger arguments, if any 

ſuch there be, are produced, and convince 

their judgment of the contrary. 3 
N HUS 
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Tus have I ſhewn, that the common 
e 8: if they will give themſelves time to 


read, and conſider, need not take the Chriſtian 


revelation :mplicitly from their anceſtors, or 
their prieſts ; but are capable of diſcerni 


both the intrinſic goodneſs of the doctrine, 
and its external proofs, It muſt be own'd, 


that the difficulty is much greater with re- 
ſpect to thoſe perſons who cannot read, or 


want proper opportunities and advantages for 
making inquiries of this kind themſelves: 


but however, even theſe are ſo far from be- 
ing, univerſally, under a neceſſity of im- 


plicit faith, that very many of them, at leaſt, 


may, if they will, form their judgment upon 


a rational conviction. Of the intrinſic eu- 
cellency of a revelation they are all judges; 
and in order to judge of its external proofs, 


let them find out a perſon that is well skill d 


in this controverſy, and of whoſe veracity 
they are well aſſured (and ſuch an one, it 
cannot be denied, but many of the moſt 


ignorant and illiterate vulgar, if they exer- 
ciſe the ſame care and prudence as they 


would in chuſing a perſon, to adviſe and 


manage for them in the common affairs of 


life, may eaſilyj find) and let him lay before 
them fairly and impartially the ſubſtance of 
the argument on both fides, upon which they 
may maturely deltberate and determine. Tis 
evident, that in this caſe, they do not take 
the judgment of another about a point of 
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188 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 


ſpeculatio, but only his repreſentation of a 


matter of fact: they do not truſt to his un- 
derſtanding, but his integrity, - 


Ix it be ſaid, that they cruſt his ander- 


 flanding ſo far, viz. to give them a judicious 


ſtate of the argument in its full ſtrength: s 
T anſwer, that che People may indeed make 
a wrong choice; but, as I hinted before, if 


they are ſincerely deſirous to be rightly in- 
form'd, there are vaſt numbers, to whom it 
will be no ſuch great difficulty to pitch 
upon a perſon whole capacity cannot be diſ- 


puted ; ſo that there will be but little danger 


of their being impoſed on, if they can rely 
upon his honeſty. However, for their greater 
ſecurity they may apply to ſeveral, and try 
how far their accounts agree. And let it but 
be allowed, that perſons who have ſuch h- 
portunities, and act with that prudence and 
caution which the importance of the inquiry 
deſerves, may have as good reaſon to be ſa- 
tisfied in this caſe, as they have in other 
matters of the greateſt moment, wherein 
they depend upon the information of men 


of known abilities, and a b gre vera- 


city, we deſire no more. 


or this ſup- 


un that they may have a ſiiſſicient proba- 


ility of the truth of the Chriſtian religion; 
ſuch a probability as leaves no rational ground 
of doubt ; and which it is always, and juſtly 


on their idm to be determined by, 


in all other affairs of conſequence, After 


all 
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all it muſt be own'd, that this method may 
be attended with /ome diſſiculties, but, I think, 
not with greater than men often meet with, 
and get fuccef;ful? thro', in the management 

ar concerns; and with reſpect 
to thoſe who cannot inquire for themſelves, 
and likewiſe want opportunities to get pro- 
per information from others, I make no ſcru- 
ple to allow, that their belief of a tradi- 


tional revelation muſt be implicit; but yet 


it may be of great uſe to them, if they have 


frequent opportunities to hear it read and 
explain d, by fixing in their minds the prin- 
ciples of natural religion, and giving them 
ſuch juſt notions of morality, as, tis probable, 
they would never have attained by their own 


private reflections. 


IAE all along taken it for granted 
becauſe it is the true and natural ſtate of 
things which God deſigned) that the common 

eople will read, and conſider, and make uſe 
of thoſe helps which are in their power, in 
order to underſtand the proots of the truth 


and purity of a traditional religion. And 
cis ſiſicient, that if they do this they may 


form a rational judgment of theſe points; 


and as much as can be ſaid with reſpect to 


natural religion itſelf. For let the religion of 
nature be ever ſo plain to the diligent and 
impartial inquirer, men will as neceſſarily be 
ignorant of that, if they are indolent, care- 


Jeſs, and wunthinking, if they neglef? the uſe 
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190 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 
of their reaſon, or ſuffer it tobe darkned by 


—_— and prejudice, as of the evidences 


ff an external revelation. The knowledge of 
the one is no more to be obtained without 


proper reflection, than of the other; and a 


careful examination will diſcover both. Nay, 
I can't help thinking, and appeal to every 


man who has made obſervations on the 


world, that the meaneſt of the people will 
judge more eafily of the proof _ matters 
of fact, and the credibility of teſtimony, than 
of abſtract and cloſe reaſonings even upon 5. 


ral ſubjects. 


I F it ſhould be objected, that tis not pro- 
bable that the bulk of mankind, conſidering 
their education, circumſtances, the influence 


of ſenſible objects, how little they are uſed 
to OO: and how much their thoughts 


are engaged by the neceſlary buſineſs and 
cares of life, will hin and examine: I an- 
fwer, that then they muſt take the conſe- 
quence, which is, that they will have no 
certain rule at all of their actions, and know 
as little of the /aws of reaſon, as of the true 


grounds of revelation ; ſo that this proves no 2 


more againſt 4 landing revelation being a 
proper means of inſtructing them in their 
duty, than againſt reaſon itſelf. And tho it 
ſhould be allowed, that in countries where 


free debate is diſcouraged, and forbidden un- 


der ſevere penalties, and the 9 gs are o- 
th of a re- 


velation, 
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velation, and its proofs, from certain particular 
perſons authorized and maintained for that 
urpoſe, they can have no more reaſon to 
believe even a true traditional revelation, than 
others may have for believing a falſe one; 
this, I apprehend, does not in the leaſt affect 
the preſent argument, becauſe it is purely 
accidental; and ſuch accidents, in the pre- 
ſent ſtate of the world, while men are am- 
bitious, deſigning, and intereſted, and apt to 
impoſe upon their fellow creatures whenever 
they have it in their power, are unavod- 
able. 8 


THe juſt ſtate of the queſtion is, whe- 
ther revelation be not, in z7/elf, a proper 
rule for the generality of mankind, a rule, 
of which (when things are as they ought to 
be) they are able to judge; whether they can- 
not diſcern both its intrinſic goodneſs, and ex- 
ternal progfs tho depending on tradition. As 
it has been already ſhewn that they are ca- 
pable of this, muſt it not be perverſe in any 
to inſinuate, that it was not fit for God to 
communicate it, becauſe the wiſe and gra- 
cious deſign of it happens to be in a great 
meaſure defeated by the wickedneſs and craft 
of ſome, and the laviſh implicit ſubmiſſion 
of others? The Chriſtian revelation was 
_ undeniably of great uſe when it was firſt 
publiſhed, in reforming the corrupt ſenti- 
ments and manners of the world; and let it 
prevail now as far as it can rationally (par- 

ticularly 


192 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 
ticularly in thoſe bleſſed nations of light and 
liberty, where far the greater part of the 
people may be judges upon what founda- 
tion it ſtands) and it will continue to be of 
eminent advantage. I ſhall only add, that if 
in ſome countries the common people are ſo 
inſlaved, and kept in ſuch ignorance, as to be 
hardly capable of judging fairly of the proofs 
of a traditional religion; by the fame me- 
thods of impgſition and reſtraint, by grafting 
ſuperſtition upon their fears, and an artful 
management of their credulity, their natural 
_ notions of good and evil have been abominably, 
and almoſt univerſally corrupted to ſuch a 
degree, that it was not reaſonable to expect, 
without an extraordinary aſſiſtance, that they 
would ever recover themſelves out of their 
degenerate ſtate, to the knowledge and prac- 
tice of the true religion of nature. Of this 
the old Heathen world, and, if we can credit 
modern accounts, Heathen nations at this 
day, are moſt notorious and flagrant exam- 


ples. 


1 «Now but of one difficulty that lies 


againſt what has been ſaid under this head, 


which has not been already obviated, 412. 
that the ſame exerciſe of reaſon, the ſame 


thought and impartial inquiry, which is ne- 


ceſſary to enable men to ſee the true grounds 
of a traditional religion, will diſcover ll 
the Ing of natural religion, without a 
revelation, What advantage is there then 
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in a flanding revelation, above mens bein 
left to the mere light of rea/on? To which 
it will be ſufficient to give this ſhort anſwer, 
that allowing what this objection ſuppoſes 
to be true, it does not at all affect any part 
of the preceding argument; my buſi neſs 


being only to prove, againſt the author of 


Chriſtianity &c. who aſſerts the contrary, 


that the common people are able to judge 
of the truth and purity of a 7raditional re- 


velation, without concerning myſelf at all 
with the debate, whether they might, or 
might not, by the ſame pains and care, attain 


to a complete knowledge of the religion of 


nature. However, I ſhall add farther, that 
as this does not render an external revela- 


tion in any degree leſs 2/ ul, wnen the rea- 
* ſonof mankind is in fact corrupted and dar- 


ben d; it has likewiſe, when men are upon 
rational grounds convinc'd of the truth of 
it, theſe two great advantages, as a Sanding 
guide, beyond the ſole direction of natural 
ight; that it furniſhes a more uniform, con- 
/iftent, and univerſal rule of duty, than could 
reaſonably be expected, conſidering mens dif- 
ferent capacities, humours, prejudices, and 
the like, if every one was left to form 4 
ſcheme of morality for himſelf; and affords 
ſtronger motives to the practice of virtue, par- 
ticularly by aſſuring us of the eternity of 
future rewards, which to mere reaſon is at 
beſt obſcure, and doubtful. 
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'T w1LL be needleſs to make remarks on 
this author's account of the external proof; 
of a traditional revelation ; becauſe tho 
affirms it is a// that can be ſaid, the reader, 


1 make no doubt, after what has been ſo 
largely offer'd upon this head, will think ir 


ſuch an —_ and partial repreſentation, 

given but by one, whoeither 
had not thormwly conſidered the argument, or 
choſe to urge it ſo weakly that he might the 
more eaſily triumph. Let me only obſerve, 


that it is ſo far from being the whole of the 


argument againſt innovations in a traditional 
. „ that it was morally impoſſible 
innovations ſhould creep in; the care men 
© have of their own ſouls, and their natural 
* affection for poſterity, obliging them from 
te generation to generation, to hand down 
* their religion juſt as they received it;“ 


and, * ſince it would be the higheſt folly 


“in any to attempt to introduce new doc- 


ce trines, as a tradition receiv'd from their 


* anceſtors; when all muſt know they had 
* receiv'd no ſuch tradition; this, I ſay, is 
ſo far from being the whole of the argu- 
ment, that tis really one of the moſt mi- 


nute and inconſiderablèe branches of it: the 


improbability of innovations and corruptions, 
with reſpect to the Chriſtian revelation, ari- 
ſing, as I have ſhewn, almoſt intirely from 
particular circumſtances, and plain facts, 
which ſtrongly intimate the contrary. Mo 

| | ere- 
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as he calls it, (tho I know of none that uſe 
it as an argument of z7/elf, much leſs that 
triumph in it) if it might paſs as ſufficient, 
were the argument urged in a general way, 
and the ſtrength of the cauſe reſted upon it, 
whether the tradition was written, or oral, 
and whatever was the ſtate of the world; 
when it is mentioned only as a collateral 
_ circumſtance, confirming other probabilities 

upon which the chref /treſs is laid, is weak 
and ?rifling. 


THeRE is another objection ſtill behind, 
which the author of g &c. fre- 
quently urges, vigz. that if the common peo- 
ple could be ſatisfied, upon rational grounds, 
of the authenticneſs, credibility, and purity 
of the books of the New Teſtament, yet, 
conſidering that the meaning of words is 
perpetually changing, the difference of langua- 
ges, and the peculiar ſtile and manner in which 
| theſe books are written, they are a rule not 
much to be depended on; nay, a rule that's 
very unſafe and dangerous, unleſs the people 
mend and improve it, by their reaſon ; as 
tending to give them falſe and diſbonourable 
notions of God, and of the methods of his 


moral providence, and lead them into great 


miſtakes with reſpect to morality. © None, 
* who conſider how differently the circum- 


© ſtances of human affairs, which are con- 
A rinually changing, affect men; but muſt 
155 O 2 | « ice 


therefore his anſwer to this boaſted argument, 
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196 The uſefulneſs and truth of the J 
“ ſee tis ſcarce poſſible, that the d octrines : 
e which were originally taught, or the prac- 
« tice originally us'd in any inſtitution, 
% ſhould long continue the ſame ; nothing 
« being more eaſy than to vary the ſignifi- 
% cation of words . Had there been but 
©« One language, and a book Writ in that 
“language, in indelible characters, (ſo that 
« there could be none of thoſe thirty thou- 
« ſand various readings, which are own'd to 
be crept into the New Teſtament) and all 
„ could have acceſs to it; yet even then, 
« conſidering how uncertain the meaning 
« of words are; and the intereſt of deſign- 
ing men, to put a wrong ſenſe on them; 

morally impoſſible this reli- 
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it muſt; ble tl 
gion could long continue the ſame * — 
„In ſhort, there are ſcarce any words in 
« any one language, except of ſuch things 
as immediately ftrike the. ſenſes, that are 
« adequatcly anſwer'd in another, ſo as ex- 
« actly to comprehend the ſame ideas; and 
« if the ideas are only fewer, or more, 
« what confuſion may not that occaſion ?. 
© how great and frequent muſt the miſtakes 
« then be, in tranſlating the antiquated 
« languages of people, who liv'd at a vaſt 
« diſtance of time, as well as in countries far 
e remote; and affected hyperbolical, pa- 
« rabolical, myſtical, allegorical, and typi- 
cal ways of expreſſing themſelves, as op- 
Chriſtianity &c p. 286. * Page 288, : 
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« poſite to the uſage in other parts, as Eaſt 
« is to Weſt? and not only this, but it 

« will be likewiſe neceſſary to have an ac- 
e curate knowledge of their manners, cuſ- | ; 
« toms, traditions, philoſophy, r ws 6 0 | 
* notions, ſes, civil and eccleſiaſtical po- 
„ liry ; of all which the common people 
« know as little, as they do of the original 
languages; who having very obſcure and 
e incompetent conceptions of the principal 
„ words and phraſes uſed in the verſions, 
cg their religion muſt needs be a very odd 
# < jumble of confuſed and inconſiſtent no- 
« tions, were it to depend on words, and 

« their preciſe meaning; and not on the 

« things themſelves and their relations, which 

« are plain and obvious to common capa- 
cities; they would bein a manner intirely 

« govern'd by ſounds *.. Should the 

« chance of education throw men into the 

« true traditionary religion, yet conſidering 

« its ſtile is not very exact, there being ge- 

« nerally more expreſs'd than is meant; 

« and things of the greateſt conſequence. 

© are often ſo treated, as that men can't 
« from thence perceive the nature and ex- 
« rent of their duty; andeven precepts of 
« the greateſt moment are ſometimes ſo far 
from being deliver'd plainly and fimply, 
« that they are expreſs'd after a general, 
«« undetermin'd, nay, hyperbolical manner; 
« ſo that even in this caſe, there's a ne- 
Page 290. | 
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t ceſſity for the common people to have 
« recourſe to the reaſon of things +.” 


Now in anſwer to this I obſerve, 


. H A T what is here ſaid in general about 
the changing ſenſe of words, and differ- 


« ence of languages,” affects all antient books 


as well as the writings of the New Teſta- 


ment; and muſt prove, if it proves any 
thing, that they cannot be tranſlated into 
modern languages, ſo as to give an unlearned 
reader a juſt notion of the deſign and meaning 
of the authors even in the plaineſt paſſages, 
or upon the moſt common and intelligible 
ſubjects; nay, that they cannot be under- 
ſtood by the learned themſelves (for if they 


may be underſtood tis moſt certain they may 


likewiſe be tranſlated) and conſequently that 
the ſtudy of dead languages, and of all the 
valuable remains of antiquity, is perfectly 
fel and triſling. The very ſame things may 

be ſaid with reſpect to the old Heathen morali}ts, 
_ which the writers of our author's ſtamp pre- 
tend to underſtand, and likewiſe to tranſlate; 
that conſidering how uncertain the mean- 
« ing of words zs, it muſt be morally im- 
“ poſſible the ſenſe of them could long con- 
« tinue the ſame ;” and © that there are 
& ſcarce any words in any one language, 
except of ſuch things as immediately ſtrike 

the ſenſes, that are adequately anſwered 
1 Page 236. b 
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Chriſtian revelation defended. 199 
« jn another, ſo as exactly to comprehend 
bd the fame ideas; and if the ideas are only 
« fewer, or more, what confuſion may not 
e that occaſion?” But tho this would be 
eſteemed ridiculous enough if applied to com- 
mon authors, it muſt paſs for very good ſenſe 
when urged againſt revelation ; and why 
when the nature of the thing is the ſame? 
Truly, for no cauſe but becauſe they will 
have it ſo, as it is neceſſary to ſecure a fa- 
 wourite point, that muſt by no means be 
dropt. Is not this trifling with the name 
of reaſon, and moſt egregious partiahty, and 
 taconfſtency ? e 


ADD to this, that the ſenſe of the words 
uſed in the original writings themſelves is 
now, juſt what it was when the books of the 
New Teſtament were fir/t written ; becauſe it 
is a dead language, and 1 has not 
undergone that flux, and thoſe variations, to 
which living languages, in a long courſe of 
time, may be ſubject. | 


Bur is there not great difficulty © in 
« tranſlating an antiquated language, that 
* abounds with hyperbolical, parabolical, 
** myſtical, allegorical, and typical ways of 
* expreſſion, as oppoſite to the uſage in 
other parts, as Eaſt is to Weſt?” With- 
out doubt, what difficulty there is muſt ly 
intirely here; and if the author of Chriftia- 
nity &c. had treated this part of the argu- 
. ment 
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200 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 
mens. with that good judgment, which he 


ſhews himſelf to be maſter of upon ſome 
other occaſions, he would have inſiſted only 


on this; and not have faid ſo much about 
« the various ſignification of words, the 
« difficulty of fixing their meaning, and ex- 
« preſſing the ſame thing ſo, as to convey the 
„ ſame ideas in different languages, the 
conſequence of which, how plauſible ſoever 
it may ſeem, is really, that all antient au- 
thors are unintelligible ; and that all attempts 


to give juſt tranſlations of them, and expreſs 
their true ſentiments in a modern language, 


ſo that perſons, who want either capacity, or 
opportunity for conſulting the originals them- 


| ſelves, may read and underſtand them, are 


idle and romantic. Now in order to remove 


this objection let it be conſider d, 
2. THAT theſe writings, the obſcurity of 


which is ſo much complain'd of, were chief- 
ly and more immediately deſign'd for the uſe 
of that age in which they were compoſed ; 


when figurative expreſſions were eaſy and 


familiar, and parables and allegories aſual 


methods of inſtruction. The moral precepts 
of our Saviour, and the doctrines which he 


| taught in erſon, being all deliver d, either 
in public diſcourſes to the men of that ge- 
neration, or in private inſtructions to his 4% 
cCiples, = natural to ex 
phraſes, idioms, and peculiar _ expreſſion, 
that were then in uſe; nay indee 


the common 
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forms of ſpeaking were the moſt proper way 
of communicating his ſentiments to thoſe 
with whom he convers'd; and it would have 
look'd odd, if one man ſhould have attempted 
to frame a new language, or if he had avoid- 
ed thoſe peculiarities, by which the language 
of the country where he was born, and edu- 
cated, Was di/tingurſh'd from that of other 
nations. And the fame may be faid of 
_ writings, which we always find to be in that 
ſtyle, and manner, which generally prevailed 
in the places where they were firſt pub- 
liſhed. ef - 


Bu T beſides that the books of the New 
Teſtament were intended primarily, and 
more directly for the benefit of that age (as 
all books are that are publiſh'd in any age) 
and conſequently muſt be written in the 

language, 515 and manner of expreſſion, that 
was moſt familiar both to the writers and 
readers; beſides this I ſay, it may be obſerv'd 
more particularly, that ſeveral of them are 
only occaſional; and were written either at 
the requeſt of particular perſons, which per- 
| haps was the caſe of St. Luke's goſpel, and 
the Acts of the Apoſiles, both inſcrib'd to Theo- 
pbilus; or elſe, upon ſome ſpecial incidents 
that occur'd, and requir'd that the apoſtles 
ſhould interpoſe, and give directions both to 
private chriſtians, and whole churches. And 
certainly tis moſt unreaſonable to expect, in 
ſuch writings, any other than the common 
phraſes, 
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202 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 
phraſes, and idioms, that were then in uſe in 
thoſe parts of the world, how different ſo- 


ever from the languages of other countries, 


and eſpecially from the genius of modern 


languages. So that 'tis a miſtake of the ay- 


thor of Chriſtianity &c. that © precepts rela- 
* ting to morality are deliver d in the New 
* Teftament after an obſcure manner, when 
* they might have been deliver'd other- 
% wiſe: *” This, I fay, is plainly a miſtake 
in the ſenſe he intended it, viz. That there 
is an affected obſcurity in the moral rules laid 
down 1n the goſpel ; becauſe the manner of 
writing therein uſed, was, all circumſtances 
conſider d, by far the moſt natural; a way 
that the writers themſelves had always been 
accuſtom d to; and which took, moſt generally, 
among the perſons directly concern'd. 


TRE inference I would draw from all 
this is, that the books of the New Teſta- 
ment, tho they may be ee, to us at this 
diſtance, might, notwithſtanding the eee 
parables, and proverbial expreſſions that are 
frequent in them, be a very plain and eaſy 
rule of morals to the age when they were 
written, and for whoſe uſe they were chiefly, 


and more immediately deſign'd. For as words 


are arbitrary figns of ideas, figurative and 


proverbial ways of ſpeaking, or writing, 
when they are the common turn of 4 


 * Chriſtianity &c. p. 27. . a 
1 Ina- 
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language, may have as certain and deter- 
minate a meaning as the moſt plain and 
fimple expreſſions, and convey 5 the 
ſame ideas to all: otherwiſe, all the antient 
2 languages (as well as the modern which 
abound very much in frong figures) muſt 
have been abſolute jargon and confuſion, an 
could not anſwer the end of language. To 
which we may add, that the ob/curity of ſome 
parts of the New Teſtament, to us, may ariſe 
from the general method of epri/tolary 1wri- 
tings, in which there is a liar conciſe- 
neſs; and frequently dark hints, and refe- 
rences to facts, and cuſtoms; or to paſlages in 
the letters to which they are an anſwer; all 

which was perfectly underſtood by thoſe to 
whom they were directed. This I take, con- 
ſidering the time when, and the perſons for 
whom it was more immediately written, to 
be a complete vindication of the fyle 
of the New Teſtament; and a ſufficient 
proof, that notwithſtanding the parables, 
proverbial, and figurative expreſſions that 
are uſed in it, it might be a clear and in- 
telligible, and moſt uſeful ſyſtem of religion 
and morality. 


Bur our author has a text againſt this, 

being very dextrous at quoting ſcripture a- 

gainſt its own authority, and ſufficiency , viz. 

That without a parable Jeſus pate not 

* to the multitude +; and for this remarkable 
* Chriſtianity &c, p. 332+ + Matt. 13. 34. 

Ee  ** reaſon; 


204 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 
* reaſon, that ſeeing they might ſee, and not 
&« percerve ; and hearing they might hear, 
% and not underfiand; leſt at any time they 
& ſhould be converted, and their fins be for- 
« given them By which he would in- 
ſinuate, that our Saviour made uſe of para- 
bles on purpoſe to make his diſcourſes unin- 
telligible to the bulk of the people; and for 
fear leſt they might have been prevailed 
upon, if he had delivered his doctrine more 
plainly, to forſake their evil courſes, and be 
happy. A very ſtrange deſign indeed in one 
that pretended to be a teacher ſent {7 God; 
and that it was the chief end of his miſſion 
0 call ſinners to repentance. 


Jo ſet this matter in a juſt light, let it 
be conſider d, that parables were common me- 
thods of inſtruction among the Jews; and 
that our Saviour, in conformity to the cu- 
ſflom of the age, and nation in which he 
lived, ſometimes uſed them by way of z/lu- - 
tration, to inculcate important and uſeful 
principles in a more frong, and, at the fame 
time, a very plain and familiar manner. 
Parables of this kind, as that of the rich 
man and Lazarus, of the phariſee and publi- 
can, and ſeveral others, were eafily and uni- 
verſally underſtood. Nor was it likely that 
any inconvenience would follow upon uſing 
parabolical ways of expreſſion, when they 
were common; becauſe all the people know- 
* Mark 4. 12. ST 


ing 
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ing that there was one grand point purſued, 
would attend only to that; and not be apt 
to ftrain every circumſtance, which was add- 
ed to maintain the propriety and decorum of 
the parable, and render the whole repre- 
ſentation conſiſtent, and beautiful; or extort 
myſteries from it, which were not in the in- 
tention of the ſpeaker. So that tis moſt 
evident, that the view of Jeſus, when he 
ſpake in parables, was not always to diſguiſe 
his ſentiments; and much leſs to wrap him- 
ſelf up in ſuch 7mpenetrable darkneſs, that the 
people might not underſtand, nor conſequent- 
ly receive any benefit from his diſcourſe; hut 
on the contrary, to aſſiſt their apprebenſions, 
and repreſent the great principles of religion, 
and moral obligations, both in a more eaſy 
way, and with greater pirit and force. 


Bu x then it muſt he own'd, that at other 
times, when he apprehended that the truths 
he was about to deliver would give great 

offence, he made uſe of parables to conceal 

is deſign in ſome meaſure, that it might not 
appear all at once, and provoke the paſſions 
of his hearers. And in my opinion, this is 
ſo far from being a reflection upon his con- 
duct, that it ſhews the great w2/dom and ten- 
derneſs of this divine teacher; and that he 
ſtudied the moſt fectual methods to promote 
the great end of his miniſtry, the reforma- 
tion and happineſs of mankind. For what 
good 0 could it poſſibly ſerve, to ſpeak 

„„ 85 ungrateful 


206 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 
ungrateful and offenſive truths openly and 
bluntly ; which, being contrary to mens pre- 

ſſions and prejudices, would naturall 
irritate and inflame their minds? There is 
a great deal of art and addreſs neceſſary in 
dealing with the multitude ; _— in a 
perſon who would correct eprdemical vices, 
and remove their favourite, moſt ſacred, and 
_ venerable prejudices. In ſuch caſes, falling 
upon the point directly will infallibly harden 
the vicious, the deſigning, and intereſted; and 
perhaps ſo far engage the paſſions even of 
the more hone/t and ingenuous in the debate, 
as to hinder the cool and impartial exerciſe 
of their reaſon ; and by this means, not only 
fruſtrate the good effect of our endeavours 
to reclaim them, but render their errors more 
incurable. Whereas, if we inſinuate things in 
ſuch a way that perſons ſhall not immediately) 
fee our deſign, and conſequently in a way 
that gives no ſudden provocation, nor alarms 
their prejudices; tho they do not underſtand 
our meaning at firſt, yet afterwards, the 
feachable an ae d, in their private 
calm and deliberate reflections, will very pro- 
bably diſcover what was intended; and be 
convinced likewiſe of its reaſonableneſs and 
importance; and ſo receive great benefit by 
it. And as for thoſe who are inſlaved to 
evil habits, and prejudic'd in favour of their 

10 vices, tis no matter whether they underſtand 
i it or no; becauſe while there is ſuch a per- 
| verſe temper of mind, there is ſcarce any 


hope 
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hope of their being r7eform'd; and the plain 


and moſt important truths are likely to have 


little, or no influence upon them. 


N o w that this is-the whole of what is 
meant in that paſſage of St. Mark's goſpel, 
which is cited by the author of Chriſtianity &c. 
is evident from all the circumſtances of the 
hiſtory, as it is related by the Evangeli/ts. 
The ſenſe, which he inſinuates, is in itſelf 
ſo very ſtrange, improbable, and unaccountable, 
conſidering the great benevolence of diſpo- 
ſition, and ardent deſire to inſiruct and re- 


form the world, which our bleſſed Saviour 


always diſcover'd, that tis hard to con- 


ceive how any fair and candid reader can 


imagine it to be the true ſenſe ; but beſides, 


it will ſoon appear that it really is not. For 


what is expreſs'd by St. Matthew thus, 
All theſe Things ſþake Jeſus unto the mul- 


titude in parables, and without a parable 


= ſpake he not unto them *; is explain'd by 


St. Mark juſt in the manner I am ſpeaking 
of, And with many ſuch parables ſhake he 
the word unto them, as they were able to hear 
it; but without a parable, i. e. as the con- 
nection neceſſarily requires, becauſe the 

could not bear a more free and undiſguis d 


way of talking, pale he not unto them F. 


And exactly parallel to what is here faid, are 


our Saviour's words in the 11th and 12th 


"Mat. 13. 34. | f Mark 4. 33, 34. 


verſes 
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verſes. And he ſaid unto them, [i. e. to the | 
twelve] unto you [who have humble, honeſt, | 
well diſpos'd minds] it is given, or allow'd 
to know the myſtery of the kingdom of God, 

but to thoſe that are without [and are under 
the power of Strong prejudices] all theſe things 
are done in parables ; that ſeeing they may ſee, 
and not percerve, and hearing they may hear, 
and not underſtand; i. e. becauſe ſuch could 
not bear a plain and naked repreſentation of 
the truth, it was neceſſary that the light of 
it ſhould be ſomewhat clouded, and veil'd un- 
der parables and allegories, that it might not 


_ offend their weak minds, which were cor- 


rupted and 3 by the force of pre- 


judice, and the prevalency of irregular paſ- 
fons. The phraſes, that ſeeing they may ſee, 


and not percerve, and hearing they may hear, 
and not underſtand, mean no more than if it 
had been ſaid, becauſe ſeeing they ſee not, &c. 
and hearing they hear not, &c. and therefore 
it is actually exprefs'd thus in St. Mattherw's acp 
count of the ſame diſcourſe, which may be 
conſider'd as a comment upon St. Mark's ſhorter 
hiſtory, and is a clear and full explicationof 


. ere fore ſpeak Ito them in parables, becauſe 


they ſeeing ſee not; and hearing they hear nut, 
neither do they underſtand. And in them is 


fulfilled the prophecy of Eſaias, who ſaith, By 


hearing ye jhall hear, and ſhall not underſtand, 
and ſeeing ye ſhall ſee, and ſhall not percerve. 
For this people's heart is waxed graſs, and 


their ears are dull of hearing, and _ 
| have 


CEE 
8 
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have they clos'd; left at any time they ſhould 
ſee with their eyes, and hear with their ears, 


and ſhould underſtand with their hearts, and 


ſhould be converted, and I. ſhould heal them *, 
ADD to all this, that the darkeſ of 


: Chriſt's parables might be underſtood, with 


reſpect to their general deſign and tendency 
at leaſt, by an attentive and conſiderate heat 
er; which is a plain proof, that tho the 


might be very proper to /often and palliate 
his meaning, when prudence requir'd it, 


they could not be deſign'd to render it un- 
intelligible, or even difficult to find out, to 


perſons who gave themſelves time for cool 
reflection and examination. And therefore 


; ; we are told by St, Mark, that when his diſ- 


ciples inquir'd about this very parable of the 


ſower, which occaſion d the diſcourſe we have 
now been conſidering, he ſeem'd to onder 


at their ignorance, and ſaid, Know ye not this 
parable 2? And again, when they aſked 


| him the meaning of another of his parables, 


Are ye alſo yet without underſtanding t, By 
which he intimated, that it was not ſo much 
the 0b/curity of the parables themſelves, as 
their own dulneſi, and want of thought, that 


made them not perceive the import of his 


doctr ine. 


SP will be aſked however, whether, al- 
lowing the books of the New Teſtament, 


* Matth. 13. 13, 14 15. 5 + Mark 4. 13. 
+} Mat, 15. 10. 1 N 5 
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ſent purpoſe to ſhew, that the books o 


os Bearer 


' notwithſtanding the figurative, parabolical 


and proverbial ways of expreſſion with which 


they abound, to have been plain and intel. 


ligible in the age when they were firſt writ. 
ten; their meaning be not very ob/cure and 


 tmcertain, eſpecially to the common people, 
in theſe remote times; when ſuch forms of 


ſpeaking are /irange and unuſual? And con- 
——— y, whether they are not very im- 
proper to be recommended as a ftlanding rul 
of religion and morality, ſince tis likely 


- they will lead the people into great miſtakes, 


even about the perfeclions and providence of 


God; and the moral directions contain'd in 


them are ſo dark and confusd? Undoubt- 
edly all this muſt be allow'd, if the ſcheme 


which the author of Chriſtianity &c. pro- 
ceeds upon be true, 472. that the common 


people are to make no uſe of their reaſon in 
interpreting the ſacred writings, but to be 


govern'd intirely by ſounds. But what need 


of ſuch a ſuppoſition? Do the advocates 
for revelation aſſert and maintain this? On 
the contrary, is it not granted by all, that 


it is the . of theſe authors, and not their 


words barely, that we are concern'd about? 
And ſhould not the /ame care be taken in 


order to underſtand their meaning, as is ne- 


ceſſar y with a reſpect to other writers? 


TWII IL be ſufficient therefore to my 26 
the 

New Teſtament are fo plain, as, in all ages, 
to 


Chriſtian revelation defended. 11 4 
to anſwer the great deſign, for which, if they 
are a divine revelation, they muſt have been 
1 originally intended; that the common 
people, if they will think, and make any uſe 
at all of their reaſon; may 2afily learn from 

them all the eſential doctrines of the Chriſtian 
religion; that notwithſtanding the pe- 
culiar ſiyle and manner in which they are 
E written, they are calculated to give them the 
= juſteft notions of God, and a plain, as well · as 
 perfedt rule of morality, inforc'd by the moſt 
= rational, and powerful motives ; that tis 
not the natural conſequence of their uſing 
figures, parables, allegories, and the like, if 
any fall into errors about important princi- 
ples of religion and virtue, becauſe there is 

a ſufficient guard againſt all ſuch abuſes to 
every common reader, but owing to acci- 

dents which, in the preſent ſtate of the world, 

are unavoidable, let the rule of action be 
upon the whole ever ſo plain; and that 
what difficulties there are, as it muſt be own'd 
there will be difficulties after all, are ſuch as 
the bulk of mankind need not much concern 
themſelves with, in order to anſwer the wiſe 
and gracious intention of God in communi- 
_ cating the Chriſtian revelation. And in order 
to ſhew that this is really the caſe, I have 
ſeveral things briefly to offer. Let it be ob- 
ſerved therefore, TG TREE, 


4. TAS figurative, allegorical, prover- 
_ bial expreſſions, &c. do not neceſſarily render 
P 2 the 
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the meaning of a book, even in thoſe ver, 
paſſages, obſcure, and hard to be Wan 
For in parables, and allegories, the general 
deſign and drift of the writer, and the main 
point he had in view may be clear and obvious 
to every one, that reads him with the leaf 
attention. And'tis not unreaſonable to ſup- 
poſe, that our Saviour's parables, in parti- 
cular, may be more intelligible to the com- 
mon people naw, than to thoſe to whom 
they were irt deliver d; becauſe they have 
his cwn explications of ſome of them; and 
others, thoſe, for inſtance, which repreſented 
the Yhen future ſwift and extenſive progreſs 
of the goſpel among the Gentiles, may be 
much plainer ſince that wonderful event 
happen'd, to which they are ſo eafily accom- 
modated, than they were to the body of the 
Jews, whole notions and prejudices in this 
particular point darker'd their underſtandings - 
in ſome meaſure, and hinder'd them from 

apprehending, ſo ſoon as they 1 otherwiſe, 

true intent and meaning of them. 


AND all that can be inferr'd from the 
uſe of figurative expreſſions in the new Tel- 
tament is, that theſe books are not always to 
be taken literally. But what then? May it 
not be plain, when figurative ways of ſpeak- 
ing are us'd, that they are figurative? And 
may not the ſenſe of them be ſo chou, that 
no reader of the leaſt reflection can A 
2 | KF 
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it? Without doubt it may. Nay, the au- 
thor of Chriſtianity &c. in his labour'd col- 
lection, has given ſome inſtances of this kind, 
and inſtances, which are, in all reaſon, too 
trifling to be urged in ſo grave and ſerious an 
argument; as that all the gs of the earth 
fought the preſence of Solomon ; that if the 
things «which Jeſus did were written, the world 
Mel could not contain the books . For if, in 
the room of each of theſe 1 he could 
have produced a thouſand, it would ſignify 
juſt nothing; both as they are in themſelves of 


no conſequence, and do not in the leaſt affect 


the general defign of revelation, nor any of its 
important doctrines; and becauſe the com- 
mon people muſt immediately perceive that 
ſuch expreſſions are figurative (ſome what of 
a like nature being very uſual in languages, 
which have not, 3 ſo much of ampli- 
fication and hyperbole) and never were ſo ffu- 
pid as to underſtand them literally. But to 
come more directly to the main difficulty, 


4. Tos E parts of the new Teſtament, 
which are expreſs'd in the moſt plain and 
ſimple manner, give a complete and moſt ra- 
tional account of the perfections and mou 
vidence of God, and a noble ſcheme of mo- 


rality; ſo that the meaneſt of the le, 


without concerning themſelves at all with 


figurative and proverbial phraſes, allegories, 


bes 2 Chron, 9. 23» t John 21. 5. : 
I oa 5 farabless 
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parables, and the like, nay, if we ſuppoſe 
that they are not capable of underſtandin 
them, have an excellent ſyſtem of natura 
religion, recommended upon more certain 
principles, and inforc'd by ffronger motives, 
than can be found in all the N of the 


antient philoſophers. And theſe plain ac- 


counts, the ſenſe of which is obvious and eafy 
to all, are a good general explication of a 
the dark paſlages, and a ſufficient guard a- 


gainſt errors 0 Conner with reſpect to 


any grand point of religion and morality. 


IT will ſignify but little to ſay, that the 
prope actually miſtake figures, parables, al- 
c 


gories, &c. and are led into falſe notions 


by them. For if explaining dark paſlages in 
a book, which, it is generally believed, can 


contain no contradictions and inconſiſtencies, by 


ſuch as are clear and indiſputable, be the 


moſt natural method of interpreting it; a 


method which all who think muſt diſcern 
and approve of; and if the common people, 
provided they follow this method, and make 
any uſe of their reaſon, cannot be miſled by 
the peculiar ſtyle and phraſe of ſcripturę into 
unworthy conceptions of God, or miſtake 


the pg nature of true religion ; all of 


which is moſt evident, and undeniable ; it 
neceſſarily follows, that theſe books are upon 
the whole a plain and v/eful rule, and wiſel 
caloulated for the inſtruction of the bulk o 
mankind, : ns 3 
+ TR 


NE. 
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THE queſtion is not how they do, but 
how they might eaſily underſtand them by 
the common uſe of their reaſon ; their indo- 
lence, careleſmeſ5, and prejudice, is not the 
leaſt objection againſt the ſufficiency of the 
ſcripture-rule ; becauſe if they will not think 
for themſelves, but reſign their underſtand- 
ings and conſciences zmplicitly to the direc- 
tion and conduct of others, the plaineſt rule 
vue can poſhþly conceive of, will be no /ecu- 
rity againſt the moſt abſurd and dangerous 
errors. And accordingly, this is moſt noto- 
rious with reſpect to reaſon, which the au- 
thor of Chriſtianity &c. and all the writers 
on the ſame fide of the queſtion magnify as 
a moſt eaſy, ſure, and infallible guide ; that 
its clearneſs, univerſality, and ſufficiency to di- 
rect in matters of religion, has been no pre- 
ſervative againſt the moſt extravagant ſuper- 
ſtition, and the vileſt corruptions of natural 
religion and morality. If therefore notwith- 
ſtanding thoſe groſs abuſes of it, it may, in 
Iiſelf, be a plain and obvious rule, ſo may 
= revelation. 1 


3 


AND as for what our author objects a- 
gainſt the method which I have propoſed, 
tor underſtanding dark paſlages of {cripture, 
or at leaſt, for preventing the common peo- 
ple from being led into any great miſtakes 

y them, that “ if we can't depend on fin- 
gle texts; and where there are ſeveral, the 


FP 4 „ plaineſt 
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« plaineſt are to carry it; the difficulty will 


* be to know which are the plaineſt; ſince 
the different ſects of Chriſtians have ever 
pretended that the plaineſt texts are on their 


* 


& fide; and wonder d how their adverſaries 


« could miſtake their meaning *; it is ſaying 


in effect, that there is no rule, in the nature 
of things, whereby to diſtinguiſh between 
what is clear, and what is obſcure; or elle, 
that be the difference, in itſelß, ever ſo diſ- 
cernible, the common people can form no 
judgment if there are ſtrong and bold pre- 


tences on both ſides, i. e. in truth, want a 


capacity to diſcern between confidence and 
reaſoning. I cannot but take notice here, hy 
the way, of the 3 of this writer's 
principles, when he has different points in 
view; for at ſometimes, reaſon is /o plain 
a guide to the common people, that they 
need nothing elſe to teach them the whole of 
religion, and prevent all miſtabes about it; 
but at other, they are a ftuprd herd, deſtitute 
even of common ſenſe, who can't diſtinguiſh 
between plain and figurative expreſſions, and 
are under a kind of necęſſity of underſtanding 
figurative and proverbial ways of 2 
parables, allegories, Cc. literally; not only 
in 0 to the cleareſt dictates of rea- 
ſon, but likewiſe to the moſt expreſs and 


poſitive aſſertions of revelation 1t/elf. This 
ſhews, indeed, that ſuch perſons have a very 


ſtrong 
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ſtrong inclination to run down reveal d reli- 
ion: but makes it doubtful, whether they 
vu any fix'd and uniform ſet of principles 
of their own, to offer in the room of it. 
Again, 


5. TIs very material, and worth obſery- 
ing, that the generality of the common 
people do not, in fat?, miſunderſtand a 

eat number of the figurative and prover- 

of expreſſions uſed in ſcripture; and are 
not at a loſs about the meaning of thoſe 
precepts, that are deliver d“ after a gene- 
« ral, undetermin'd, nay, hyperbolical man- 
© ner;” which ſhews, that ſuch a way of 
writing does not, in the nature of the thing 
itſelf, hinder, but that theſe books may, up- 
on the whole, be a plain rule of conduct, 
fitted for the uſe of the bulk of mankind, I 
| ſhall give ſeveral inſtances of this kind both 
from the Old and New Teſtament; confin- 
ing myſelf chiefly to thoſe paſſages, which 
the author of Chriſtianity &c. has heap'd to- 
” gether. as great ob/curities, and general, con- 
* fuſed, nay falſe accounts of things, if taken 
 firiftly and literally, 


H ow few are there among the common 
ople, who interpret thoſe paſſages accord» 
ing to the letter, which impute bodily parts, 
buman infirmities, and paſſions to the Deity * 


* Chriſtianity &c, þ» 251. 


ſcarce 
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Scarce one in a thouſand. The generali 
firmly believe, that God is an infinite, invi L 
ble ſpirit; and conſequently, that when he | 
is repreſented as having eyes, ears, hands, and 
the like; as fitting upon the circle of be 
earth ; riding upon the wings of the wind ||; 
and moving from place to place to obſerve 
the conduct of his creatures; this is only 
accommodated to our preſent conceptions, and 
expreſſing ahſtract truths by ſuch ideas as 
are moſt familiar to the bulk of mankind; 
and therefore they take it to denote no more 
than his 3 and power, his ſupreme 
majeſty, univerſal providence, particular care 
and direction of events, and narrow inſpec- 
tion of the actions of men. In like manner, 
when © God is repreſented for many days 
* —_ as viſible on Mount Sinai 7,” the 
cople generally underſtand it, not as if the 
envifible God _— was ſeen, but of ſome 
external glory, the ſymbol and manifeſtation 
of his preſence. And thoſe elegant and lat 
deſcriptions of the divine being, with which, 
the poetical parts of ſcripture eſpecially, 
abound, have a natural tendency to ſtrike 
not only the vulgar, but more philoſophical 
minds with the moſt /o/emn awe and venera- 
tion of him; and give the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
elevated ſentiments of his power and proui- 
dence, which are figured with ſo much pap 
and magnificence; and conſequently are of 
excellent uſe. — 
1 Ja. 40. 22. | P/c 18. 10. Page 252. 
N AGAIN, 
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AGAIN, aſk the people whether repent- 
ance can properly be attributed to God, and 
they will anſwer almoſt univerſally, that he 
is not a man that he ſhould repent ; and there- 
fore, when repentance is aſcribed to him in 

the Old Teſtament, they do not underſtand 
it as if he had a different judgment of things, 
or was ſorry for any part of his conduct (and 
indeed cannot naturally, if they don't conſult 
their reaſon at all, take this to be the ſenſe of 
the revelation, becauſe there are other paſſages 
that abſolutely deny it *) but as a figura- 
tiue expreſſion denoting, that, in ſome {A 
. cular caſes, he acted hke a perſon who really re- 
pented. Thus, with reſpect to an inſtance 
which is mention'd by the author of Chriſti- 
anity &c. when God was highly diſpleaſed 
with the abominable corruptions and wicked- 
neſs of mankind, he did, as far as was con- 

ſiſtent with his perfect wiſdom, unmake them 
again by cauſing a general deluge, and de- 
ſtroying the whole Fran race, eight per- 
ſons only excepted, who were ſaved to fock 
the world a-new with inhabitants; and in 
this acted as if he had repented of having 
made man on the earth +. Again, when he 
put by Saul s family from fucceeding to the 
crown of T/rael after his deceaſe, and com- 
manded the prophet Samuel to anoint David 
in his life-time; he ated as if he repented 
Numb. 23. 19. 1 Sam. 15. 29. Rom. 11. 24. 

t Pag. 251. F Gen, 6. 6. 
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that they were incorrigible offenders, u 
their abhölute ruin, unleſs 
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that he had made Saul king *. And thus like. 
wiſe, when he 1s fo qu ge as Weary of re. 


common people, who 
generally believe that God can't properly re. 


pent, underſtand by this, but the very thing 


that was intended, viz. that inſtead of 

pending, or removing his judgments, which 
his prevailing inclination to mercy, and de- 
fire of the reformation and happineſs of a 
guilty people had inclin'd him to do in 
times paſt, as if he repented of the evil 
threatned ; he was now. determin'd, having 
found gentler methods to be ineffectual, and 


they prevented it 
by a - amendment. This meaning of the 


phraſe muſt have been ſo evident that none 
could miſtake it, and conſequently it would 
have appear'd, upon the firſt reading to be 
nothing at all to our author's purpoſe, if he 
had only been ſo ingenuous as to quote the 
whole ſentence, which runs thus; thou haft 


forſaken me, ſaith the Lord, thou art gone 


backward: therefore will I ſtretch out my hand 
againſt thee, and deſtroy thee; I am weary 
with repenting . . 


FARTHER, when God is ſaid to have 


reſted, and to be refreſh'd after having fini- 


ſhed his work of creation, the common peo- 


ple are not ſo ſiuprd as to imagine, that 


I Sam. 15. 11, 1 Fer. 16. 6. 


+ 
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he was ſo fatigued by hard labour as fo need 


proper refreſhment ; but the eaſy and obvious 
idea convey'd to ALL by this expreſſion is, 
« that in fix days God ended the creation of 
« the world, and was pleaſed with what 
* his omnipotence had effected, as anſwering 
« exactly the model that was defign'd by his 
infinite 40;/dom and goodneſs.” 


Taz ſame may be ſaid as to other paſ- 
fages. For inſtance, when it is affirm'd, 
that God did things to try people; the vul- 
gar, in general, know as —_— this author, 
that a being, whom revelation in the moſt 
diſtinct and expreſs terms, as well as reaſon, 
| declares to be omniſcient, could not do it for 
E his own information, but that the perſons 
try'd might have an opportunity to give an 
unexceptionable, and noble proof of their virtue 
and integrity ; which would be attended 
with very great advantages with reſpe& to 


themſelves, by affording them a ſtronger afſu- 
rance of their ſincerity, and conſequently the 


moſt ſolid ſati faction in a review of their 
conduct, and as it is the neceſſary tendency 
of difficult and heroic acts of virtue eſpecial- 
ly, to ſtrengthen very much the inward prin- 
ciples and habits of virtue; and beſides it 
might be of fingular uſe, as @ flanding ex- 
ample, to animate and encourage others. 


AGAIN, can it be ſuppoſed that any of 


the people, when God is ſaid 70 fivear in 


wrath, 


wether 
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. wrath*, imagine that he took 4 raſh oath, 


and ſware in @ paſſion? Muſt they not be 
convinc'd from the books of the Old and 
New Teſtament themſelves, as well as by the 
reaſon of their minds, that this is impgſſible? 
The general conception that they form of it 


is, I make no doubt, that being juſtly diſ. 


Pn with the perverſe and ungrateful be. 
viour of the 1/raelites, in the wilderneſs, 
and the many repeated affronts they had 


offer d him, he declar'd in the moſt ſolem 


manner, that, unleſs they repented, they ſhould 


not enter into his reſt 1. Add to this, that 


the meaneft of the people univer/ally include 


in their notion of God, that he is the {« 


preme being; and conſequently, when they 


read of his ſwearing, are not in the leaſt 


danger of taking in the common idea of an 


oath, viz. an invocation of, and appeal to 


a ſuperior. And why ſhould the author of 
Chriſtianity &c. mention this, when he knows 
it is not what the ſcripture means, when God 
is at any time ſaid to ſwear? The real ſenſe 
of ſcripture is certainly very intelligible, and 
rational ; for the form of what it calls God's 


oath is, as I live ſaith the Lord |, i. e. as 
ſure as I exit ſuch and ſuch things are 
true, or ſhall come to paſs, Now what ex- 


ception is there in reaſon againſt this? or 


muſt we amuſe the world with idle cavil 


. Chr flianity & c. p. 250. 
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about the propriety of words, when the mo 
2 


intended by them is egſihy, and uni ver ſal 


underſtood, and intirely juff and defenfible 7 


In this writer's notion of an oath, tis un- 


doubtedly true that God cannot fwear ; and 


tis as undeniable, that there is not 4 fingle 
paſſage, either in the Old or New Teſtament, 
that ſo much as intimates he ever did; ſuch 
objections therefore are triſſing with man- 
kind in the groſſeſt manner, and a much 

reater diſcredit to the perſons that make them, 
than to the ſcriptures againſt which they are 
urged, For the whole of what is ſaid a- 
mounts only to this, that an idea is fix d to a 
word, which the author of Chriſtianity &c. 
does not think proper; i. e. which is not the 
uſual accepration of it n, tho it might be 


very commonly uſed this way by the age 


when theſe books were fir/t written (who, 
as words are arbitrary, had certainly a right, 
by general conſent, to fix what meaning to 
them they pleas'd ;) but it cannot be pre- 
tended, that any real inconvenience could 
follow from it, becauſe the ſenſe of the 
word is ſo clearly determin'd, that none in 
that age, nor in any age of the world nce, 
could poſſibly miſtake it. 


In like manner, when God is ſaid © t 
* hiſs; and in one place to hiſs for a fly 
* that is in the uttermoſt part of the river 
« of Egypt, and for the bee that is of ne 

. 


” 
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« land of Aſlyria *,” there are ſcarce any 
of the common people that can be ſup- 
poſed to underſtand it literallyj; nor was 
there the leaſt likelihood that they would, 
either in the age when theſe writings were 
compoſed, ſuch ſtrong poetical figures being 
then very common and familiar; or after- 
wards, the ſcriptures themſelves, if they con- 
fine their inquiries there, giving the moſt 
exalted conceptions of the Deity, that hu- 
man reaſon can form. On the contrary, the 
general ſenſe of this paſſage is ſo very 0 
viqous, that even a ſuperficial reader can hard- 
ly miſs of it (tho he may not perceive the 
x i and beauty of the alluſion) viz. that 
the meaneſt creatures are ſubject to God's 
command ; and that he makes uſe of them 
as the inſtruments of his wiſe and righteous 
providence, to bring de/o/ation on a ſinful 
and degenerate people, 


'T18 a miſtake to imagine, that the „rid 
and literal ſenſe is always the moſt obviou, 
even to the vulgar, For when ſuch actions 
are attributed to the ſupreme being, as are 
inconſiſtent with thoſe plain accounts of his 
nature and perfections, which revelation al- 
ways inculcates, as well as with the notions 
that reaſon ſuggeſts; the [iteral ſenſe is evi- 
dently unnatural, If therefore when God is 
{aid to hiſt, none, who are not quite deſtitute 
of all reflection, can take it to be /iterally 


* Chriſtianity &c. p. 252. 1/. 7. 18. 
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true; and if the thing intended by it be fo y 
plain, that all muſt immediately perceive it; 
what ill conſequence can poſſibly follow 
from the uſe of ſuch a figurative expreſſion ? 
Tis moſt certain, that in this paſſage of 
E 7T/aiah, it is fo far from having a tendency to 
| miſlead the generality of readers into falſe 
| and degrading thoughts of God; that in its 
moſt natural ſenſe, a ſenſe which it is not 
conceivable one in ten thouſand will miſtake, 
it gives them a very ſtrong and lively idea of 
his univerſal dominion, and providence, 


Bu r if the author of Chriſtianity &c. de- 
ſign'd to burleſque the phraſe itſelf, as well as 
to . eee it as very obſcure to the common 
people, and likely to lead them into /ow 
and unworthy conceptions of the Deity; 
which ſeems indeed to have been his inten- 
| tion by his manner of introducing it; I 
| think, to ſpeak modeſtly, that he has not 
ſhewn any great judgment, or {kill in criti- 
| ciſm. For beſides that the general and ob- 

- vious ſenſe of it, which the people cannot 
well miſtake, is juſt and rational; the meta- = 
phor itſelf, by which it is expreſs'd, is ex- 7 7 
ceedingly pertinent and beautiful, intimating 
the univerſal command of the great creator, 
by his ſpeaking to the /oweſt rank of creatures, 
as it were, in their own language; 1o that they 
as readily follow him as their leader, as beings 
of an higher order, who are directed by an 
intelligent and rational principle, and are 
. | always 
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always prepar d to obey his /ummons, and 
execute the great deſigns of his providence, 
And was II to put an author into a method 
to make himſelf completely ridiculous, T would 
adviſe him to write a critic in the ſame 
manner upon Milton's paradiſe loft, as is fre- 
quently practis'd with reſpect to poetrcal paſ. 
ſages of the Old Teftament ; in which he would 
have an opportunity of ſhewing his ii. 
wit, by finding fault with ſeveral things even 
in this great poet's deſcriptions of the Deity, 
which cannot be literally true; but have been 
admir'd, however, by the greateſt genius; 
of the preſent age, both for the /ublmity of 
the ſentiment, and the elegance and grandeur 
of the figuring. In the mean time tis a 
moſt undeniable truth, that tis really as 
abſurd to cenſure beauties and elegancics in 
the ſacred writings, as in, any common au- 
thors how much ſoever applauded, and cele- 
brated ; tho, thro' the partiality of the age, it 
may not meet with equal diſcouragement. 
For mean and ſpiteful criticiſms are, in them- 
ſelves, never the leſs contemptible for being ſut- 
fered to paſs in the world, and becaulc they 
are not actually received with that contempt 
they deſerve. 3 
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AGAIN, our author has thrown together 
ſeveral texts of ſcripture to prove Moſes to be 
a God; nay, the Lord God of the Ißraelites; 


in order © to ſhew (as he ſays) how little 
«we 


- 
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« ye are to depend on words and phraſes;*” 
1. e. to ſhew what nobody denies, that we 
are not always to underſtand them literally. 
But does this writer really believe, that any 
of the meaneſt of the people ever were, or 
ever could be induc'd to think, if there had 
been twice as many texts of the ſame kind, I 
that Moſes was © the eternal omnipotent 1 
« God, the maker of heaven and earth; 
* who, by his own immediate power, per- 
% formed all the wonders in Egypt, and 
brought the Iaclites out from thence? ” 


dei br ag, 
CUT es. 3 1 4. 


* 


1 


I Ir, when /igurative expreſſions are uſed, 
they will neceſſarily be underſtood by All (as 
in the preſent caſe) as figurative, they can do 
no hurt, even tho their preciſe meaning be 
| unintelligible to the bulk of mankind. Let 
us ſuppoſe therefore, that the common peo- 
ple are not likely to find out the true ſenſe 
of thoſe texts; what will be the conſequence =_ 

of ſuch a ſuppoſition? Will it follow, that ; 
the books in which ſuch paſſages are found, =_ 

are of no authority? or that they may not, 

_ notwithſtanding, be upon the whole, a plain 

| and v/eful rule of religion and morality? Not 
in the leaſt. For let the number of mere un- 
intelligibles (by which I mean ſuch things, as 
very many of the common people, in my 
age, are not likely thoroughly to underſtand) 

be much greater than, I believe, it really is; 

if the books of the Old and New Teſtament 
Chriſtianity & c. p. 331. 5 
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228 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 
ive a plain and rational account of the per- 
ections and providence of God, and @ god 

general ſcheme of religion ſupported up- 

on the beſt principles, and by ſtronger mo- 
tives than mere reaſon can ſuggeſt; if this 
account may be under/lood, whether the de- 
ſign of figures, parables, &c. be ſeen or not; 
if there be 4 ſufficient guard, in the buk 
themselves, againſt all errors diſhonourable to 

God, or injurious to the practice of true 

piety and virtue; and the common people 

Cannot fall into miſtakes of this kind, if they 

make any uſe of their reaſon, and follow the 

natural and eaſy method of explaining dart 
and figurative paſſages by ſuch as are clear and 

determinate; they are certainly of very great 
advantage as 4 flanding rule, and fitted for 

general inſtruction and ue. 9 


Trav hitherto put the worſt ſuppoſi- 
tion that can be made, viz. that a great 
part of the people, in theſe remote times, 
are not likely to underſtand the meaning of 
thoſe texts relating tro Moſes, and ſhewn, 
that no ill conſequence can follow from it, 
becauſe they never did, and ttis utterly im- 
probable they ever abi put that abſurd ſenſe 
upon them, which our author inſinuates; 
but, in reality, theſe paſſages have nothing 
of difficulty or obſcurity in them, but are 
very plain and intelligible to every common 
reader. Thus, for inſtance, when we con- 
ſider Me/es as ſpeaking in the name of went 

5 5 thnetre 
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there is not the leaſt har/hneſs or impropri- 
ety in his promiſing rain in due ſeaſon to 
fuch as hept his commandments ; and to 


oſhua, that he would be 1oith him in carry- 


ing the people into Canaan ; or, in his ſay- 
ing, that he did great works, yea, miracles 
in the fight of the Iſraelites, on purpoſe that 
they might know that he was the Lord their 
God . Again, when the Lord ſaid to him, 
ſee, I have made thee a God to Pharaoh, and 
Aaron thy brother ſhall be thy prophet ** ; the 
obvious meaning of the text, which imme- 
diately occurs to ALL, is, that God deputed 
him to act in his name, and give forth hrs 
commands, and appointed Aaron, becauſe he 
was the better ſpeaker, to be his meſſenger 
and mouth to Pharaoh : and therefore tis ex- 
preſly ſaid in another place, and may ſerve 
for a full explication of the paſſage we are 
now conſidering, that Aaron ſhould be to 


him inſtead f a mouth, and he 70. Aaron in- 
ſtead of God . Farther, as God imploy d 


Mqſes in bringing the children of Trae! out 
of Egypt, the ſame work might very juſtly, 
and according to forms of ſpeaking that are 
common in all languages, be attributed to 
both; to God as the principal and immediate 
author of their deliverance, and to Moſes as 
his inſtrument. As he was the meſſenger and 


prophet of God, and gave ſufficient creden- 


rials of a divine commiſſion, twas fit and 


Heut. 11. 13, 14, 15, &c. + Deut. 31. 23. 


t Dent. 29. 5.6, ** Excd.7.1. th Exod. 4. 14—17. 
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neceſſary that the people ſhould acknmoledye 
him under that character; and Believe in 
him, as well as in Gad that ſent him. And 
the phraſe being baptized into, or into the 
name of any perſon, as it zs explained by 
St. Paul in that very epiſtle, in which he 
fays, figuratively and alluſrvely only, that the 
Tjraelites were baptized into Moſes “, implies 
no more than this; that by the ceremony 
of baptiſm we give ourſelves up to his con- 
duc, as one authoriz'd and appointed by God 
to be our leader; declare that we are his di, 
ciples, and make a fublic profeſſion of that 
religion which God ſent him to publiſh F. 


AND whereas it is faid, that Moſes is 
« pray'd to, under the appellation of Lord, 
«& to forgive ſin; the true ſtate of the 
caſe is this. In one of the paſſages re- 
ferred to, we are told, that God being 
diſpleas'd with Aaron and Miriam for 
ſpeaking againſt Maſes, ſmote Miriam with 
a leproly : upon which Aaron, in a ſubmiſ- 
five manner, begg'd of Moſes to forgive the 
offence they had committed againſt him, as 
the perſon appointed by God to be their com- 
mander and leader (which was but a point of 
Juſtice, and a neceſſary reparation of the in- 
jury he had done him, ) and believing that 
Miriam's cure depended on his prayer to 
God for her, deſired him to 7ntercede in her 
behalf. Theſe words, Alas, my Lord, I be- 


E x Cor. 10. a7 * Son Gh, I. 136 14-16 
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feech thee, lay not the fin upon us, wherein we 
have dime fool ſhly, and wherem we have fin- 
ned *, can't poſſibly mean any thing elſe, in 
their fir/t, and moſt obvrous ſenſe, conſidering 
the character of the pom who ſuppli- 
| cates, and the notion 

have of him to whom he petitions; and no 
prejudice can pervert ſo plain a paſſage, but 
what would ob/cure and darken every thing; 
eſpecially if we add what immediately fol- 
lows, that Moſes, inſtead of pretending to 
do any thing by an authority and power 
i:inberent in himſelf, cried unto the Lord, ſaying, 
= Heal her now, O God, I beſeech thee. Let her 
= mot be as one dead . - 


Tux other text I need but juſt ſet before 


the reader to ſhew, that tis intirely imperti- 
nent; Then Pharaoh called for Moſes and 


Aaron, and ſaid, I have finned againſt} the 


Lord your God, and againſt you. Now there 


ore forgive, I pray thee, my fin, only this 
= / 2 1 2 Lord your G w'4 that 
he may take away ſrom me this death only , 
What cavilling is here about the words /in, 
and forgiveneſs? I. cannot but think, that 
the author of Chriſtianity &c. has, in this 
affair, /inn'd againſt all rules of decency, and 
ought 70 pray to be forgiven; or, in other 
words, to aſk pardon of the world, for this 


* Numb. 32. 11. + Numb. 12. 13. 
+ Exod. 10. 16, 17. | 
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extravagant trifling with the common ſenſe. 
of mankind, 


Ir it be ſaid, that texts of this nature have 
been actually urg'd to prove the ſame point, 
in one of the moſt confiderable controverſie 
among Chriſtians: IJ anſwer, that I am as 
free to condemn that uſe of them there, as 
bere; but this is nothing towards proving 
the main point, the ob/curity of ſcripture in 
ztſelf. Nay, the quite contrary may rather 
be inferr'd from it. For as the _ 
ſort of texts are univerſally, and immediately 
underſtood when they relate to Moſes ; the 
reaſon why they are miſapply'd, in any other 

caſe, can't be the 9/curity of the texts them- 
ſelves, but it muſt be owing to ſome acciden- 
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tal prejudice, 


LET us now conſider briefly ſome of the 
texts of the New Teſtament, which the author 
of Chriſtianity &c. fanſies to be very ob/cure 
and confus'd; and we ſhall find, that compa- 
red with other paſſages in which the ſame 
things are more largely explain'd, and with 
the genera] tenor of the Chriſtan revelation, 
they have a natural and eaſy ſenſe that can't 
well be miſtalen. The main of what he 
has advanc'd upon this head is, really, find- 
ing fault with the /anguage in which the New 
Teſtament was written, for being different 
from the genius of modern languages; and 
indeed, dis very eaſy to talk in general about 
8 | is figures, 


: | figures, and peculiar ſtrange ways of ſpeaking, 
” that render the deſign of theſe old books ve- 
1 ry RO and uncertain; but if it be found, 


the ſtrongeſt proofs of their chſcurity, are 


this /bew of reaſoning? It will appear to be 
only ſtarting imaginary difficulties, and amu- 
| ſing ourſelves with empty ſpeculations againſt 
fact and experience, For if particular texts 
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the people, this is the moſt convincing ar- 
gument in the world, that they are, in them- 
| /clves, ſufficiently clear and intelligible. | 
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ly, with reſpect to the greateſt part of thoſe 
texts, the meaning of which our author has 
laboured to prove to be zntricate and per- 
plex d to the common people; the true ſtate 
of the caſe, I fay, is quite contrary to what 
| he has repreſented it, v2. that they are ge- 

nerally and thoroughly underſtood. Where is 
the man who ſuppoſes, that when our Sa- 


on earth; I came not to ſend peace but a 
ſword *, his words are to be interpreted 
firiftly; as if it was the direct deſign of his 
miſſion to put the world in a flame, and to 


2 Matt, 10. 34. 


riance 
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t even thoſe paſſages, which are urg'd as 


almoſt univerſally underſtood in their juſt 
and proper ſenſe, what will become of all 


are very ſeldom miſtaken by the meaneſt of 


| Now thus the caſe ſtands moſt evident- 


viour ſays, Think not I am come to ſend peace 


| promote and incourage contention and va- 


4 . 9's As. * 
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riance amongſt mankind, and the dreadful 
guilt and miſeries of war? Nay, who that 
knows any thing of the ld, benevolent, and 
| amiable temper which the Chriſtian religion 
inſpires, can poſſibly entertain /uch a thought 
as this? On the contrary, conſult the Ie 
of the vulgar who think at all about it, and 
you will find that the ſenſe of this paſſage 
is univerſally agreed upon among them, and 
they will all concur in ſome 5 paraphraſe 
of it as this: Do not expect that I ſhall 
be quietly own'd and ſubmitted to, or 
that my religion will be readily and peace- 
« ably embrac'd, for if you do, the event 
« will defeat and diJappoint your expedtati- 
« ons; tho I was ſent to 8 and civiliae 
« mankind, and root out of their nature 
« all /owre, unſociable and miſchievous paſſions, - 
« and to make them gentle, affable and com- 
« deſcending in their behaviour, yet, thro' 
« the prevailing degeneracy and corruption 
« of the world, I ſhall prove the occafim 
« of ſtrife and diſcord, of unnatural heats 
« and animoſities, of violent hatreds and 
e bloody maſſacres, and men will, upon the 
« account of my religion, break thro' the 
“ bonds of nature, and the ſtrongeſt ties of 
 « humanity; as if indeed the very end of my 
% coming was, not 5 give peace, but rather 
« divifion *; to ſet a man at variance againſt 


® Like 12, 51. 


« þys 
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« his father, and the daughter againſt her mo- 
« ther, and the daughter-in-law againſt her 
„ mother-in-law * | | 


AGAIN, when it is faid, if any man come 
to me, and hate not his father and mother, 
and wife, and children, and brethren, and 
fiſters ; yea, and his own life alſo, be cannot 
e my diſciple*; the ſenſe of this text is 
never the leſs 0bv70us, becauſe the expreſſions 
us'd in it are figurative. And accordingly, 
none of the moſt ignorant of the common 
people ever underſtand it /zerally, (their 
conſtant practice, even while they profeſs 
to have the hope of good chriſtians, is an 
evident demonſtration of the contrary) but 
only of a comparative hatred; i. e. in other 
words, that they are oblig'd to forſake their 
deareſt friends and relatives, and facrifice 
their moſt valuable worldly intereſts, nay life 
itſelf, rather than renounce chriſtianity, or 
do any thing inconſiſtent with the obliga- 
tions of their religion and conſcience ; which 
isthe very explication that Chriſt himſelf has 
given of it, in other parallel paſſages. He that 
lrveth father or mother more than me, is not 
worthy of me; and he that loveth ſon or 
daughter more than me, is not worthy of me. 
And he that taketh not his croſs, and follow- 
eth after me, i. e. who is not always pre- 
par'd to ſuffer, whenever he is called to it, 


n * * 
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in defence of my religion, is not worthy 64 
me. He that findeth his life, ſhall Ioſe it; 
and he that lojeth his life for my ſake ſhall 
| findit. And there is no man that hath left 
houſe, or brethren, or ſiſters, or father, ar 
mother, or wife, or children, or lands, for 
my ſake, and the goſpes, but he ſhall receive 


an hundred fold now in this time, houſes, and 


brethren and ſiſters, and mother, and chil- 
dren, and lands, with perſecutions ; i. e. in a 
ſenſe of his Integrity, of the greatneſs of his 
mind and his manly heroic behaviour, he 
| ſhall enjoy ſuch inward ſatisfaction, and ſuch 
pleaſing views of the approbation and fa- 
vour of the ſupreme governour of the world, 
as muſt make even a fate of perſecution vaſt- 


ly preferable to the beft accommodations and 


pleaſures of outward life, when ſecur'd by a 


baſe and cowardly betraying the intereſts of 


truth and virtue; and in the world to come 
eternal life *. 


THE ſame is true as to the following 
texts, which are mentioned likewiſe as very 
objcurely and inaccurately expreſs'd, viz. that 
the ſenſe of them is eaſily, and almoſt uni- 
verſally underſtood. Bleſſed be ye poor 7, is 
never taken abſolutely ; but interpreted of 
the poor in ſpirit, or ſuch as have an hum- 
ble mind, and moderate deſires ſuited to 
their circumſtances, and are contented with 


1 Matt. 10. 37, 38, 39. * Mar, 10, 29, 30. 
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+ Luke 6. 20, 
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that condition in which providence has plac'd 
them. Bleſſed areye that hunger *, of them 
UE that hunger after eee Woe unto ye 
rich +, of ſuch perſons only who truft, or re- 
| poſe their ultimate happineſs in riches, and 
do not lay out their wealth in acts of bene- 
ficence and liberality. Bleſſed are they that 
mourn F, bleſſed are 71 that weep , not of 
afflicted and diſconſolate in general; but of 
penitent mourners for fin, and thoſe who 
have a tender and compaſſionate ſenſe of the 
ſorrows and miſeries of their fellow-crea- 
tures. And on the contrary, Woe unto you 
that laugh now ++, is not interpreted as con- 
demning a chearful ſprightly temper, or inno- 
cent recreation; but of the vain, the imperti- 
nently gay, the voluptuous, who make plea- 
ſure their buſineſs; unmindful of the great 
concern of life, and utter ſtrangers to thoſe 
grave and ſolid reflections, which ſo well be- 
come rational beings. - 


So likewiſe, Take no thought for the mor- 
row I, is never underſtood to exclude a pru- 
dent care to provide a comfortable ſubſiſt- 
ence; or ſuch a ie and cautious manage- 
ment of worldly affairs, as is moſt likely to 
enable men, both to ſupport themſelves and 
their families decently and honourably ar 
preſent, and to lay a foundation for /afting 
plenty and happineſs, and guard againſt f- 


| . Ver. 21. t Ver. 24. 4 Matt, 3. . * Ib. ver. 25: 
fi Luke 6. 21. ft Matt. 6. 34. 1 ; 
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ture misfortunes ; but only that perplexing 
and anxious concern about futurity, which 
makes them /ſuſpricrous and deſponding, de- 
ſtroys their reliſh of preſent pleaſures, and 
torments them with imaginary evils, and 
argues beſides great diſtruſt of the wiſdom 
and goodneſs of providence; which, as it 
has made proviſion for the conſtant ſupport 
of the animal and vegetable world, can't be 
ſuppoſed to have neglected furniſhing pro- 
per accommodations for the rational, vaſtly 
the molt noble part of the creation, and to 
have left hem e expos'd to neceſſary want 
and miſery. „ 


AND how very few, comparatively, are 
they, who underſtand theſe ſayings literalh, 
He that taketh away thy coat, let him have 
thy cloak alſo * ; a reſiſt not evil, but who- 
ſoe ver ſhall ſinite thee on thy right cheek, turn 
to him the other alſo +; how exceeding few, 
I fay, are they, in compariſon, who have in- 
terpreted theſe texts with ſo rigorous a ftrit- 
775 as to think all ſelfdefence, and guarding 
therr property unlawful? The expreſſions 
here us'd are proverbial, and in this view the 
bulk of the people have always conſider d 
them, and put this genera! moſt uſeful ſenſe 
upon them, © that inſtead of indulging 2 
vs e ga humour, and returning evil for 


* evil, they ought rather to recede from 


| | « their 
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| « their right in little matters, and put up 


« ſmall affronts, as being the moſt likely way, 
upon the whole, to preſerve the peace of 
« ſociety, and prevent the increaſe of con- 
« tention and diſorder; whereas the inſiſting 
« upon full ſatigfaction for every triſſing in- 
jury, whether real or imaginary, and be- 
ing intent upon a /#r1f retaliation, has a 
natural tendency to irritatè and inflame, 


4 more and more, the paſſions of both the 


« parties at variance, and make differences 
and animoſities perpetual.” 


On cx more, Sell what ye have, and give 
alms *, is generally taken juſt as it was in- 


tended, not as a rule for all ages; but as 


peculiar to the firſt times of Chriſtianity. 
And even then it was not properly a pre- 
cept, as the author of Chriſtianity &c. ſtyles 
it, not a lau of univerſal, and indiſpenſable 
obligation ; but only an exhortation to a 
thing that was thought expedzent in a par- 
ticular circumſtance. Nay the cuſtom itſelf 
was far from being general: for we find in 
all the epiſtles to Gentile converts, and even 
to the diſpers d Jews, the uſual diſtinctions of 
rich and poor mention'd, without the leaſt 
mark of dike, or cenſure. It ſeems to me, 
that this uſe prevail'd ch:efly, if not only in 
the land of Fudea; and very probably, for 
a reaſon peculiar to the ſtate of that coun- 


* Luke 12. 32. 
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try and people. For as Chriſt and his Apo- 
Res knew, that the Fews would in a little time 
be deftroy'd, and that then their property would 
be ravi/ſh'd from them, and their Poſen 
become a prey to the injuſtice and violence 
of their victorious oppreſſors; they might, 
with reaſon, think it more adviſcable, that 
they ſhould be imploy'd for the general good 
of Chriſtians, and the relief and ſupport of 
their neceſſitous and ſuffering brethren, than 
fall into the hands of common plunderers, and 
miniſter to their riot, and luxury. How- 
ever this is certain, that, even in Teru/alem, 


a community of goods was not abſolutely in- 
ſiſted on; for in the caſe of Ananias St. Peter 
expreſly ſays, that while his land remain'd 
unſold it was his own; and after it was ſold, 
it was in his own power (free from any obli- 
gation, divine or human, to make it a common 
focꝶ) and he might have done with it what- 
ever he thought fit. In all theſe paſſages 
tis plain that the ſenſe of ſcripture is very 
obvious,, and generally underſtood by common 
Chriſtians. And indeed, I can't ſce how they 
ſhould be led to underſtand any of them 
 ftriftly, and abſolutely, not only if they make 
uſe of their reaſon to direct their inquiries; 
but if they interpret the New Teſtament by 
"fs and take the explications here given 
them ; which it is ſo far from needing any 
great pains and /abour to find out, that they 
will almoſt neceſſarily occur to every ordinary 
r | | 
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'TwourD be endleſs to follow our au- 
E thor thro' all his fancied difficulties, and a. 
| ſcurittes; however, I ſhall add an inftance 
or two farther. © T _ commanded (he 
4 ſays) are faid poſitively not to be com- 
« manded; as, ſhake not to your fathers, 
« mor commanded them in that day I brought 
« them out of the land of Egypt, concerning 
« burnt offerings and jacrifices. * ” But for 
the very reaſon here given; v:2z; becauſe 
things commanded are ſaid not to be 
« commanded,” tis ſcaree poſſible that any 
ſhould make the ſenſe © the place, and 
interpret it literally. Let us take the matter 
in this view. This very writer is ſuppos'd; 
by the author of Chr:/t:anity &c. himſelf, to 
believe, that burnt offerings and ſacrifices 
were commanded by God; tis therefore a 
mere jeſt to imagine, that he could be guilty 
of ſuch a glaring contradiction and incon- 
fiſtency as to deny this, and it will never 
enter into the imagination of any reader: 
80 that there is not the leaſt difficulty in 
this paſſage, but taking the whole of it 
in connection, its meaning 1s as obvious as 
any thing can be; I ſpake not unto your 
fathers, nor communded them; &c. concerning 
burnt offerings and ſacrifices; but this 
thing commanded I them, ſaying, obey my 
voice; i. e. the latter, obedience to moral 
precepts, was what I principally requir d, and 
* Ghriflianity 8. p. 335. t Jer. 3. 22. 
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the former I laid but little fireſs on in com- 
pariſon of it; nay, in caſes in which they 
may znterfere, and come into competition, I 
never commanded burnt offerings and ſacrifices, 
Such clear obſcurities, and eaſy difficulties as 
theſe we may allow ever ſo great a number 
of, without at all leſſening the #/efulneſs of 
the ſacred writings ; and I beg leave myſelf 
to add two or three of the ſame kind, 
which, 1 know not why they are omitted, 
but becauſe tis undeniable they are niver- 
fally underſtood, and a natural key for the 
interpretation of this, and all other texts to 
the like purpoſe. Labour not for the meat 
aohich periſheth, but for that meat which en- 
dureth unte a life *; ſet your affec- 
tions on things above, not on things on the 
earth +; and which is a very exact parallel 
for the ſentiment, as well as the manner of ex- 
preſſion, I defired mercy and not ſacrifice }, 
i. e. rather than ſacrifice; for to this ſenſe we 
are naturally led by the latter part of the 
verſe, and the knowledge of God more than 
_ burnt offerings. "3 


Is 1 ALL conclude this head with the 
words of a late moſt excellent and learned 
writer, who, in obſerving upon * the un- 
« bounded manner, in which the general 
« duty of ſubjection to ſuperiors, in every 
« relative ſtation of life, is expreſs d; chil- 
&« dren and ſervants obey your parents and 
906-270 4 Col 3-% $06 Gmc 
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« maſters in all _ *; let wives be ſub- 
« jeff to their own husbanas in every thing ; 


cc 


ſays, + Reaſon, and the nature of things, 


« and the general uſage of all language, 
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ſheweth, that in theſe and all other the like 
expreſſions, the phraſe in every thing and in 
all things, muſt neceſſarily be underſtood to 
mean only, in all things juſt, in all things 
lawful, in all things that are honeſt and fit 

to be done. In human writings, theſe ge- 


neral manners of expreſſion, ariſing from 


the known and vulgar uſe of language, 
are never miſunderſtood : and therefore 


to miſunderſtand them in the /acred books 


only, is mere perverſeneſs. The goſpel nei- 
ther inlarges nor diminiſhes any ſuperior's 
power ; it neither adds to, nor takes from 
any inferior 's right. In theſe caſes, it only 
confirms and explains the obligations of 
nature; and inforces the practice of the 
reſpective duties, with ſtronger and more 
powerful motives. As therefore in all 


other writings, ſo in /cripture likewiſe ; 


the true, the natural, and evident meanin 

of ſuch phraſes as theſe, in all things, in 
every thing, and the like; is not what the 
word, all, ſuggeſts in its /ngle fignifica- 
tion; but what the vgar ſenſe of it is, in 
ſuch expreſſions and ſentences. When we 
are taught that the commands of God, or the 
laws of truth and right, are to be obey'd in 


cl. 3. 20, 22. Lit. 2. 4. | T Dr. Clark's Ser- 
mons, Vol. III. p. 28—41. 


Ki « all 
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“ all things ; the nature of the thing, not the 
e force of the fingle words, ſhews that the 


e obedience is to be univerſal and without 


cc 


exception. In other caſes, where the very 


e ſame words are uſed (as, in the text, Ser- 


cc 
cc 
cc 
1 
cc 
"os 
60 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


cc 
(0 


8 


cc 
"£6 
cc 


10 


cc 


cc 


5 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


- 


vants obey your maſters in all things ;) the 


nature of the thing there ikewi/e no leſs 


plainly ſhews, that this obedrence in all 
things is to be limited, by its conþiſtency 
with the commands of any /uperior maſter 
either on earth or in heaven. In ul 
language, the ſignification of every word 
neceſſarily depends upon the other words 
with which it is connected : and where 


no controverſy 1s concern'd, nor prejudice 


interpoſes, tis always underſtood, and can- 


not but be underſtood to be ſo, by all un- 
derſtandings, and by all capacities equal- 
ly, from the higheſt to the meaneſt. 
When the ſcripture mentions he everlaſt- 
ing God, tis not the force of the word 
Everlaſting, but the application of it to 
the firſt cauſe and author of all things, 
that makes it denote a true and abſolute 
eternity : for when the ſame ſcripture 
mentions the everlaſting mountains, tis 
underſtood by all men both of the greateſt 
and of the ſmalleſt underſtandings, that it 
there ſignifies only /uch a duration, as is 
proper tothe ſubject of which it is ſpoken. 
In the queſtion about franſubſtantiation, 
the writers of the church of Rome al- 


ledge with great confidence, that the nat 
= „ Th 


* 


cc 
cc 
40 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
=b6 
cc 


cc 


40 
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tural, the literal, the firſf and obvious 


ſenſe of the words, This is my body, is 
plainly in favour of their fide of the 


queſtion. And yet in reality the very 


contrary to this, is evidently true, For 
the natural, the literal, the firſt and ob- 
vious ſenſe of the phraſe, is not that which 
ariſes from the ſignification of the word 
body ſingly, but that which ariſes from its 
natural ſignification in /uch an expreſſion, 
wherein commemorative bread is aftirm'd 
to be the body of him who 1s commemorated 
thereby. When a pidlure is ſpoken of, as 
being the perſon it repreſents ; the natural, 
the literal, the felt and obvious ſenſe of 
the expreſſion, is not that 'tis really, but 
that tis repreſentatively. When our Lord 
lays, I am the true vine; the queſtion is 
not what the word, vine, naturally fig- 
fies in other caſes; but what it there moſt 
naturally and obviouſly ſignifies, when a 
teacher calls himſelf a vine, and his fol- 


lowers its branches,” In like manner, 


when a perſon ſent from God to inſtruct 
mankind declares, that he that eateth his 
fleſh, and drinketh his blood, hath eternal 
life *; "tis the moſt unnatural thing in the 
world (and what, we may be ſure, none 


would ever think of but in the heat of 


diſpute, and under ſuch violent prejudices as 
will pervert and darken even ſelf-evident 


2 Jo. 6. 54 
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truths) to underſtand him literally; or to 
apprehend that he meant any thing more by 
it, than entertaining and improving his dbc- 
trine, which tended to promote purity and 
virtue, the hife and health of the ſoul; and 
by that means to prepare men for a happy 
immorltality. Our Saviour has indeed him- 
ſelf directly pointed out this ſenſe to us, by 
ſaying, The words *which I ſpeak unto you 
| they are ſpirit, and life *; and the figure 
here us'd is the very ſame which we find 
in the book of Proverbs, when wiſdom is 
deſcrib'd as filling her beaſts, mingling her 
wine, and furniſhing her table, as ſending 
forth her maidens, and crying upon the higheſt 
places of the city, — come eat of my bread, 
and drink of the wine which I have mingled; 
i. e. as it immediately follows, forſake the 
fooliſh, and live, and go in the way of under- 
- flanamg +. 5 


HAvIN G proved thus largely, that the 
people do not in fact miſunderſtand a great 
number of the figurative, and — ex- 
preſſions us'd in ſcriptnre; and are not at 
a ls about the meaning of thoſe precepts, 
which, according to the author of Chrifti- 
anity &c. are deliver'd after a general un- 
« determin'd, nay, hyperbolical manner; 
and conſequently that ſuch a way of uri- 
ting does not, in the nature of the thing 


5 Jo. 6. 63. 1 Prov. 9. 25 3, 55 3. 5 
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7t/elf, hinder, but that the books of the 
Old and New Teſtament may, upon the 
whole, be a plain rule of conduct, fitted for 
general inſtruction, and uſe: I ſhall pro- 
ceed one ſtep farther, and endeavour to 


ſhew, 


6. THAT the people might as egſily un- 
derſtand thoſe texts, the true meaning of 
which they iſapprehend, and pervert ; or, 
in other words, that following the ſame 
rules would as certainly diſcover the ſenſe 
of the latter, as it does that of the former; 
and that there is as plain and full a guard, 
in the books themſelves, againſt the errors 
which they fall into, ſo far as they affect 
important principles of religion, or moral 


obligations, (and theſe are all the errors 


that it is of any 2 to prevent) as 
againſt thoſe which they eſcape; ſo that the 
rule itſelf is equally clear and intelligible in 
both caſes, and 'tis nothing but mens indo- 
lence and prejudice that make the difference, 
with reſpect to their underſtanding the /e- 
veral parts of it. 


For inſtance, when bodily parts, and hu- 


man infirmities, and paſſions are aſcrib'd to 


God, I have ſhewn, that there are very few 
who take theſe paſſages ſrictly, and literally; 
not only eee the litera ! ſenſe contradicts 


thoſe natural notions of the Deity which 


R 4 reafon 
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reaſon * but is directly 5 nant to 
plain and expreſs declarations of ſcripture, 
that he is an infinite e 8 * And 
may they not as eafily ſee, that God could 
not in a proper ſenſe, or by an immediate ope- 
ration and influence on his mind, harden Pha, 
raoh's heart; ſince this is as evidently con- 
trary 10 reaſon, and to the moſt clear and 
poſitive teſtimony of reyelation, that he can. 
not be tempted with evil, nor tempteth any 
man Þ; and eſpecially when it is ſaid to be 
dane only in _ a way, as is conſiſtent with 
Pharaoh's hardening his own heart +? As 
our Saviour ſaid of himſelf, that he came nut 
fo ſend peace on earth, but a ſword **, purely, 
becauſe his religion would prove the occa- 
on of much confuſion and violence in the 
world, quite contrary to its defgn, and na- 
tural and moſt manifeſt tendency ; ſo God is 
faid to have hardened Pharaoh's heart, be- 
cauſe his removing his judgments, and ſut- 
fering the Magicians to perform, for a time, 
the | Hrs miracles that Moſes and Aaron did, 
was the occaſion of his hardening his own 
heart, This is the account given in the 
hiſtory itſelf 4 ; and nothing can be more 
plain both from the relation we have of 
the fact, and the general doctrine af revela- 
tion, than that this dreadful effect was not, 
and could not be owing to an ab/olute decree 


J Jo. 4. 24. 1 Tim. 6. 16. 4 Jam. 1. 13. 
+ Ex; 8. 32, E Math, 10, 34 ff Ex. 7. 22. 


of 
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of God that he ſhould not repent, or to any 
poſitive and efficacious influence upon his 
mind, bur ſolely to his own obſtinacy and 
wickednels, 


AGAIN, thoſe texts that ſpeak of God 


as repenting, are ſcarce ever interpreted in the 


' common and uſual ſenſe of the word, becauſe 


it is immediately perceiv'd to be No and 
irrational ; but chiefly, becauſe there are 
other paſſages which repreſent it as a thin 

img that he ſhould ,rictiy and eh 


repent, Muſt we not wonder then, how 


any can poſſibly be induc'd to believe by the 


mere ſound of two or three texts, which, in 
their moſt natural and obvious conſtruction, 
have a quite d:fferent meaning, that the All- 
perfect governour of the world is an arbi- 
trary, tyrannical being, who, for the oſtenta- 
tion of his uncontroulable ſovereignty, has ab- 
ſolutely determin'd the final and eternal mi- 
ſery of great numbers of his rational crea- 
tures? Muſt we not wonder, I ſay, how 
any can be prevail'd upon to believe this, in 
direct oppoſition to what the light of nature 
teaches concerning his „ and unlimi- 


ted goodneſs; and to the plaineſt teſtimonies 
of ſcripture, that he ig good to all, and his 


lender mercies are over all his works ; that 
he hath no pleaſure in the death of the wicked, 


but that be turn from his way and live Þ; 


„„ + Exek. 33. 11. 
| | 75 
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is willing all men ſhould be ſaved *; and fo 
loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
en, that whoſoever beheveth in him Heul nt 
' periſh, but have everlaſting life. For Gat 
ſent not his ſon into the world to condemn the 
world; but that the world thro him might be 


ſev'd +? 


AND to mention but one paſſage more: 
Is it not as eaſy and natural for the meaneſt 
of the people to underſtand theſe words 
Jacob have I lad, and Eſau have I hated: 
only comparatively; or of God's giving the 
preference to the one above the other ; as to 
take the /ame expreſſion thus (which they 
do univerſally) when our Saviour ſpeaks of 
hating father and mother, wife and <1. 
dren , &c? And is it not moſt evident 
beſides from the book of Malachi, from 
whence the text is cited by St. Paul, that 
it relates not directly to Jacob and Eſau per- 
ſonally; but to their deſcendants the eus, and 
Edomites; and only to the diſtinction made 
between theſe two nations, in the courſe of 
God's providence, with reſpe& to their tem- 
poral 9 081 and outward privileges? 1 
have loved you, ſaith the Lord; yet ye a), 
wherein haſt thou Ioved us? Was not Eſau 
Jacob's brother, ſaith the Lord? yet I Imved 
Jacob, and took his poſterity under my ſpe- 
* 3 19. 2. de 7+ % #+ Row. 9.13. 
un Luke 14. 10. 5 . 

cial 
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| cial protection and care; aud I hated Eſau, 
and laid his mountains, and his heritage 
waſte *. 


I MIGHT add ſeveral other inſtances to 
prove the ſame point, vig. that the true 
doctrine of revelation is as plain in caſes 
where it is m/taken, as in others, in which 
it is generally underſtood; but theſe may ſuf- 
fice as a ſpecimen. Some texts are rightly 
interpreted, others graſiy perverted; but there 
are the very ſame helps and advantages for 
underſtanding the latter, as the former; 
and the ſame guards againſt abjurd and erro- 
neous ſenſes; the natural conſequence of 
| which is, that the rule z7/elf is equally clear 
| and intelligible with reſpe& to both; and 
that the true reaſon why men think juſtly 
| on the one, and not on x i other 1s, becauſe 

in the one inquiry they proceed impartially, 
and, being under no Haß, take the fir and 
moſt obvious ſenſe of ſcripture; whereas in 
the other they are negligent and careleſs, 
or elſe their judgment is already determin d in 
favour of ſome party-/cheme. 


'T1s a very fallacious way of reaſoning, to 
ſuppoſe thoſe texts only to be clear, which 
are univerſally underſtood, and thoſe to be 
very obſcure, eſpecially if there be any thing 
figurative in the expreſſions, that are by 


2 Mal, 1. 2, 3s | 
great 
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great numbers miſinterpreted : for as the 
texts which are generally underſtood, would 
have been never the 4% plain in themſelve, 
if they had been commonly miſtaken; ſo 
the _ would not have been, at all, the 
more plain, if they had happen'd to be un- 
derſtood. The underſtanding any rule doe; 
not depend more on the clearneſs of the 
rule itſelf, than on the diligence, honefly, and 
unprejudic'd temper of thoſe who are to be 
guided by it, So that 'tis of no moment in 
the preſent debate, that men, © by inter- 
e preting texts literally, have run into 
© monſtrous abſurdities *. For, under the 
influence of enthuſiaſtic deluſions and preju- 
dices, they have abus'd full as monſtroujly 
the religion of nature. Reaſon itſelf has 
made but a ſorry figure as a guide, when it 
has been overwhelm'd by ignorance, and ſu- 
perſtition, In like manner, it muſt be own d, 
that revelation has been very much darken'd 
by myſterious comments, and ſtraining ſingle 
texts to countenance eftabhiſh'd opinions, and 
8 the jargon of /chool-drvinity; and 
when the 1 take it for granted, that 
this is the religion of the Bible, all they 
have to do, is, in the beſt manner they can, 
to accommodate ſcripture to it. But this 1s 
not at all the queſtion; the only point in 
controverſy is, whether the Chriſtian revela- 
tion, however it is in fact underſtood, be 


* Chriſtianity &c. p. 339. 1 
not 
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not in zt/elf, in all matters of real impor- 
tance, — and intelligible rule ? 6 


A x D what has been already ſaid, I think, 
is ſufficient to evince this. For thoſe parts 
of the New Teſtament, which are expreſs'd 
in the moſt plain and imple manner, give 
a complete, and moſt rational account of the 
perfections and providence of God, and a 
noble ſcheme of morality ; ſo that the mean- 
eſt of the people, without concerning them- 
ſelves at all with figurative, and proverbial 
phraſes, allegories, parables, &c. nay, if we 
ſuppoſe that they are not capable of under- 
ſtanding them ; have an excellent ſyſtem of 
natural religion, recommended upon more 
certain principles, and enforced by ſtronger 
motives, than mere reaſon ever did, or per- 
haps can ſuggeſt. And thoſe plain accounts, 
the ſenſe of which is eaſy and obvzous to all, 
are a good general explication of all the dark 
paſſages. Tis evident farther, that the li- 

 teral ſenſe, in many caſes, is not the moſt 
plain even to the vulgar ; but on the con- 
trary muſt appear ftrain'd, and unnatural. 
And accordingly it has been ſhewn, that 
they, almoſt univerſally, agree in the rigbt 
ſenſe of a great number of paſſages, which 
are expreſs d after a general, undetermin d, 
and figurative manner; and might as eafly 
underſtand others which they miſrepreſent 
and pervert; and that there is 4 ſufficient 
guard, in the writings themſelves, againſt all 
- | errors 
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errors of conſequence, with reſpe& to any 
grand points of religion and morality; ſo 
that if the people will but make a common 
uſe of their reaſon, and follow the natura. 
and eaſy method of interpreting dark paſſage; 

by ſuch as are clear and determinate ; they 

- are in no danger of being miſled, by the pe. 

culiar ſtyle and phraſe of ſcripture, into un- 
worthy conceptions of God, or of miſtaking 
the general nature of true religion. 


AND allowing, what is a neceſſary conſe. 
quence from theſe premiſes, that Chriſtia- 
nity is plain in all its practical doctrines, and 
as a moral rule, which, without doubt, muſt 
be the chef deſign of any revelation, and 
not to amuſe the world with ab/tra&t con- 
troverſies; other obſcurities about antient 
cuſtoms, manners, ſects, philoſophy, &c. may, 
about any points merely ſpeculative, ſignify 
juſt nothing. For as God never would have 
= a revelation, if the errors of the world 

ad not been of a practical nature, but con- 
ſiſted only in ab/urd theories; fo differences 
about ſuch things may always continue, and 
yet all the ends and uſes of the Chriſtian re- 
velation, as a ſtanding rule, be completely an- 
ſwered. I might reſt the matter here, but 
can't forbear remarking once more, | 
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A 
Ex. 
* 


7. Tn . author of Chriſtianity &c 
repreſents ſome texts quite contrary to their 
manifeſt deſign; and others as obſcurittes and 


impro- 
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improprieties, which, taken in their fricteſt 
ſenſe, are moſt plain and rational accounts 
of things, nay, real heauties, and excellencies, 
in the moral ſcheme of revelation. For in- 
ſtance, he tells us, that © the Jewiſh rites 
« and ſacrifices are, in the Old Teſtament, 
« abſolutely condemn'd, as an iniquity, and 
« an abomination to the Lord, which were 


« only ſo conditionally *. And indeed, in 


the place which he refers to, theſe words are 


to be found; but any one that reads the 


E whole paragraph muſt immediately ſee, that 
they are not deſcrib'd as iniquity, and an abo- 
E mination abfolutely, and in themſelves ; but the 
particular reaſon is expreſly aſſign'd, vig. the 


wickedneſs and immorality of the worſhippers, 


and their thinking to be acceptable to the 
© Supreme Being for ſuch external ſervices, 
while they were guilty of the worſt of vices; 
| Your hands are full of blood +. This method 
of picking liitle ſcraps out of a connected diſ- 


courſe, by which means the moſt moral au- 


thors may be made to talk impiouſiy, and the 


graveſti, and moſt judicious, ludicrouſly, and 


| ridiculouſly, is utterly inexcuſable in one that 


ſets up for a critic; and the more ſo, when 
criticiſms are deſign'd to point out the defects 
of writings, and leſſen * reputation; of 
writings which are of the greateſt importance, 
and generally in the higheſt eſteem. For, be 
it either a careleſs, or wilful miſtake, tis not 
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_ an injury to the authors, but an affront 
an ” 
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> 


impoſition upon the world. 


AGAIN: our author mentions among his 


difficulties this text, prove all things; as if 
he was afraid that it would be taken, in its 
literal meaning, to be an exhortation to de- 
monſtrate, and judge of mathematical pro- 


poſitions, and abſtract metaphyfical truths; 


| whereas 'tis only part of a ſentence, the 
whole of which, in the judgment of all that 


read it, muſt neceſſarily be confin'd to reli. 


gion, and morality. And the natural ſenſe 


of it is, that Chriſtians ſhould believe nothing 
zmplicitly, but uſe their underſtandings to 


judge of the nature and conſequences of all 


things that are recommended to them as dm? 
truths, and of their evidence; and when they 
have form'd their judgment upon mature 
reflection and examination, hold faſt that 
which is good, i. e. adhere inflexibly to what 
they apprehend to be right and fit; and ab. 


ſtain from all appearance of cuil x. And cer- 


tainly in this view, which is the view in 
which it ie always conſider'd, tis a molt ex- 
cellent piece of advice, uſeful for a// man- 
kind, and in all ages; and I am ſurpriz d to 
find it objected againſt by one, who is ſo 
great a friend to free inquiry, and would be 


as likely as any man to quote, and uſe it h 


ſelf; upon other occaſions, as an expreſs de- 


claration againſt b:gotry, and implicit faith. 
* 1 Theſſ 3. 21, 22. | 


AND 
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An p muſt it not be very ſtrange to find 
it urg d as an impropiety, and great difficulty, 
| that, © perſuaſion is call'd compulſion, as, 
( compel them to come in, by one, who writes 
in a language in which no expreſſions are 
more common, than © the force of elo- 
4 quence, the force of perſuafion, the force 
| © of example, the force of importunity, 
and the like? The beſt way of anſwering 
ſuch objections would be to paſs them over 
| in ſlence, were it not to ſhew the world 
What little things are rak'd together in order 
to render Chriſtianity uſeleſs ; things, which, 
in any other argument, I am perſuaded, 
would be thought below cenſure. | 


Bu x let us conſider what he fays upon 
other paſſages. Why God's permitting evil, 
| is called ding it: Shall there be evil in a city, 
| and the Lord hath not done it f? Nay, the 
Lord is ſaid to have created evilſf. And 
| here I ſuppoſe likewiſe he takes the phraſe 
| creating evil to ſignify no more than the per- 
miſjion of it, If ſo, he has not, in my opi- 
nion, a juſt notion of the 45510 of the texts, 
nor of the concern of provi nce 1n this affair. 
For the evil ſpoken of, in both theſe paſſages, 
is evidently what we call natural evil only. 
| Now a great deal of this may properly, and 
{ ſtrictly be ſaid to be of God's appointing, or 


P. 335, Luke 14. 2. + Amos 3. 6. 1 J 45.7. | 
„ creating, 
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creating, becauſe it neceſſarily reſults from 
the original frame and conſtitution of thingy, 
And even when beings who act freely are 

voluntary inſtruments of pain, and miſery to 
each other, it muſt be conſider d, that this 
is che law by which God governs the world, 


that free agents ſhall, at leaſt in all common 


caſes, be left to the full exerciſe of their na- 
tural liberty; and beſides, the permiſſion of 
theſe evils is not the indolence and careleſrj; 
of one, who is unconcern'd about the ſtate of 
the univerſe, and the courſe of human af- 
fairs ; but muſt be look'd on in this view, 
VIZ. as his ſuffering things to go on in ſuch 
or ſuch a ehe channel, becauſe it i; 
upon the whole 20% and fir, and agrees with 
the general ſcheme of his providence. 


| Acain: when St. Peter ſays, that, by the 
goſpel, are given unto us exceeding great and 


precious promiſes, that by them we might be par. 


takers of the divine nature“; does our author 
imagine, that any will think we are capable of 
being partakers of the neceſſary eternity, and 
immenſity of God? Is not the moſt obwou, 
and only zntell:igible ſenſe of the phraſe, that 
we may reſemble him in his moral attributes; 
or, which is the frequent acceptation of the 
Greek word, and a very common ule of the 
word nature in our own language, be of 4 


_ God-like temper and diſpoſition? And is not 


— 


this 


* 2 Pt. lodge © 


8 
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this the noble} end that rational beings can 


propoſe, and conſequently the h1ghe/t that 
any revelation can purſue? And the fame 


may be ſaid of our Saviour's exhortation to 


| be perfect, as our heavenly Father is perfect * : 


when taken generally, it can ſignify no more 


N in its firf, and moſt natural meaning, than 


« jmitate the moral perfections of God; 
and is never underſtood otherwiſe. But in- 
deed the ftr1f ſenſe of it, as it is the conclu- 
ſion of a diſcourſe upon that particular ſub- 
ject, is, that we ſhould practiſe the moſt 
generous, diſintereſted, and perfect degree of 
charity, and mercy, even good-w1ll and bene- 
ficence to our enemies, after the example of 
our heavenly Father, and that we may be his 
children, «who maketh his ſun to riſe on the 
evil, and on the good, and ſendeth rain on the 


| ju, and on the unjuſt +. And therefore tis 


expreſs'd by St. Luke thus, Be ye merciful, as 


your Father alſo is merciful 4. 


Bu r this leads me to conſider what our 
author has ſaid with relation to the precepts 
of forgiving injuries, and loving enemies, 
which have always been thought very great 
excellencies in the Chriſtian ſcheme; and will 
ſtill appear to be fo, notwithſtanding the ob- 
jections he has made to them, which are, in 
reality, very light and inconſiderable. He ex- 
preſſes his opinion about this matter in gene- 


ur. 5 48, 1 1. 5. 4 Ui 6.36. 
8 2 _ 
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ral, in the words of Celſus, that * the doctrine 
« of forgiving injuries, was not peculiar to the 
« Chriſtians, tho they taught it after a groſſer 
«© manner*,” And why? Becauſe the com. 
mand is given in a general, indefinite way; 
whereas there are certain neceſſary reftric. 
tions, and limitations, without which it 
would be attended with fatal conſequen- 
ces. It muſt be © interpreted conſiſtent. 
“e ly with what the light of nature dictate; 
* to be our duty, in preſerving our repu- 
* tation, liberty, and property; and in do- 
« ing all we can in our ſeveral ſtations, to 
“ hinder all injury and injuſtice from others, 
* as well as ourſelves.” Undoubtedly it 
muſt: but thoſe exceptions are ſo plain, that 
they will always be ſußpos d, and conſequent- 
ly there was no need of their being d:/tinit 


TA Chriſtian religion makes no altera- 
tion in the natural rights of mankind; it no 
where forbids neceſſary /elf-defence ; or ſeek- 

ing a legal redreſs of injuries in caſes, where- 
in it may be expeazent to reſtrain violence, and 
outrage, to maintain private right, and 

perty, and ſecure to the honeſt and peaceable 
the advantages of civil life; but all the ex- 
plications it gives of the duty of forgiving 
injuries, are perfectly conſiſtent with this, 

For the ſubſtance of what it recommends 


A 


_ *® Chriſtianity &c. p. 341. Ori Contra Celſum, l. 7. p- 373. 
Chriſtianity & c. p. 340. . . 1 
i an 
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and inculcates upon this head, relates chief 
| to the temper of the mind; that we be ready 
| to paſs by ſmall affronts, and not forward to 
execute private revenge; that we be dif- 
pos'd to put the moſt candid interpretation 
upon the deſigns and actions of thoſe who 
have injur'd us, and make all the favourable 
allowances that the nature of the caſe will 
admit; and that while we ſuffer the greateſt 
wrongs, we maintain a general benevolence 
and good-avill to our enemies, a ſincere defire 
of their happineſs, and a conſtant diſpoſition, 
upon all proper occaſions, to promote it, 
and return good for evil, This, I fay, is the 
true notion of for, ruing injuries, as it is ſtated 
and explain'd in che 327 Teſtament. The 
* therefore propoſes the example of God, 
in his conduct toward ſinful men, as the 
general rule and meaſure of that lenity, and 
forbearance, which we ought to exerciſe to- 
ward each other. Now the utmoſt that can 
be inferr'd from hence is, that if our offend- 
ing brother is ſo ingenuous as to acknowledge 
his offence, and, by making all the 2 
tion that is in his power, gives us ſufficient 
_ reaſon to think his repentance /ncere, we are 
bound to receive him again into our friend- 
ſbip, and ought never to upbraid him with 
former faults, but to be as heartily and in- 
tirely reconcil'd to him, as if he bad never 
given us any juſt ground of complaint; as we 
expect, that God, upon our unteign'd repen- 
tance and reforming the errors of our paſt 
83 conduct, 
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conduct, will receive us into full favour, and 
remember our iniquities no more; and that in 
other caſes, after the example of the ſame 
moſt merciful, and compaſſionate Being, we 
incline rather to gentle methods, than to de- 
mand a haſty, ſtrict, and rigorous ſatisfaction 
for every affront that is offer'd us; nay, that 
we ſtil! preſerve benevolent affections towards 
an enemy, tho he is unrelenting, and in- 
flexible. There is nothing at all in this, 
Which, every one who has examin'd parti- 
cular paſſages, muſt ſee to be the doctrine of 
the Chriſtian revelation, that in the leaſt diſ- 
allows of that /e/f-defence, which reaſon, and 
the laws of our country direct to. | 


Nax, tis far from being a paradox, that 
a man may forgive an injury, at the ſame 
time that he ſeeks a legal 49 AP of it. For 

he is to be conſider'd, both as a perſon who 

has receiv'd a private injury, Bon as a mem- 
ber of ſociety, which ſuſtains likewiſe ſome 
damage by the injuſtice and violence that 
every one of its members ſuffers. Now tis 
moſt evident, that he has no right to forgive 
the wrong, ſo far as the general intereſts of 

focrety are concern'd ; and therefore muſt be 
oblig d, when tis neceffary to do juſtice to 
the community, and for the public good, to 
proſecute the offender. But then he may be 
faid to forgive the injury, ſo far as tis per- 
ſonal, and relates to himſelf as the immediate 

. ſufferer, 
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ſufferer, it, according to what the goſpel 
reaches, inſtead of indulging rancour and 
malice, and forming miſchievous deſigns a- 
gainſt his enemy; he heartily wiſhes his 
welfare, and is ready generouſly to affift him, 
and do him any private ſervices, that are not 
| inconſiſtent with neceſſary ſelf-defence, and 

the general happineſs. 


Lz T me add, that the precept of for- 
giving injuries, if it had ſtood in the Chriſ- 
tian ſcheme ſingly, and without any farther 
explication, would have been altogether as 
plain as Confucius's rule, © never to revenge 
« injuries; the latter being full as general, 
and undetermin d as the former, 1 requi- 
ring the very fame limitations, and exceptions, 
For it will be aſk'd, what is revenge? And 
if it be anſwer'd, that it is not © legally pro- 
* ſecuting a man who has injur'd me; it 
will be faid likewiſe, that this is not for- 
bidden by the precept of forgiving injuries; 
and the reaſon of the thing muſt as /oon, and 
as eaſily be apprehended in the one caſe, as in 
the = So that the author of Chriſtianity 
&c. has ſhewn only his great partiality, in 
preferring Confucius's maxim to that of our 
Saviour; and might as well, and, 'tis not 
unlikely, would have done the very ſame 
thing, if the Chriſtian precept had been found 
in Confucius, and his in the goſpel. 


8 „ 


H x goes on to find fault with the phraſe 
of loving our enemies: and the ſum of his 
argument is, that © the paſſions of love and 
% hatred given us by God, are to be exer- 
“ cis'd on proper objects. Actions, abſtract- 


4 edly conſider'd, are not the objects of love 


t and hate, but perſons for the ſake of their 
cc actions; and the actions of ſome men are 
« too deteſtable to create in us any ſenti- 
tc ments, but of averſion ; ſo as to oblige us 
4 to bring them to condign puniſhment.— 
tc Tf love carries with it complaiſance, eſteem, 


« and friendſhip, and theſe are due to all 


«© men; what diſtinction can we then make 
tc between the beſt and worſt of men! 


Mere cavilling this about the uſe of a word; 
and, I may add, idle, uſeleſs cavilling, ſince 
tis univerſally known what was intended 


by it. 


Ov author himſelf can't imagine ſurely, 
nor can it ever enter into any reader's thoughts, 
that when our Saviour exhorted to love our 
enemies, he deſign d to recommend an inward 
gue of the malicious ſlanderer, the oppreſ- 

or, and cruel perſecutor, who have diſcard- 


ed all ſentiments of honour, juftice, and bu- 


manity; or a ag ee, in perſons of ſuch 
vile characters; but only the having Lind 
and benevolent diſpoſitions towards them, and 


0 Chriſtianity &C, p. 242, 
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a ſincere defire of their happineſs. And ſince 
tis obvious to all, that he could mean no 
more than this, what if it does not come up 
to the full ſenſe of the word, as tis gene- 
rally us'd at preſent? This will not ſo much 
as prove an impropriety of ſpeech. For might 
it not be a very common acceptation of it, at 
E the time when our Saviour deliver'd this pre- 
* cept? And have not all people a right to 
put what ſenſes upon words 1 pleaſe ? 
Or is it reaſonable for us to find fault with 
any language, merely becauſe the ſame ideas 
are not fix'd to particular words, as in our 
own? | 


Bur it happens in fact, (which ſhews 
that the objection is intirely groundleſs) that 


in all moral writings, whether antient, or 
modern, love moſt generally ſignifies, what it 
| does in this precept of the Chriſtian religion, 
| benevolence, and good-will; and may be ex- 
ercis'd towards particular objects, not only 
where there can be no eſteem, and compla- 
cency ; but even while we are oblig'd to pu- 


niſd them. Thus it is always allow'd, that a 


parent may love a wicked and diſobedient 
child, tho he has the greateſt abborrenee and 
_ deteflation of his crimes; and to this it is 
imputed, that he has ſuch an 5 


concern for his welfare, and earneſt deſire of 


his reformation, Nay, even rigor and ſeve- 
| rity, and a proper puniſhment of his faults 
| are ſuppos'd to be not only conſiſtent with 


love, 
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love, but to ſpring : directly from it. I can't 


help e PROP the whole, that it does 
t 


not appear, that the author of Chriſbianit 
&c. means any thing more by not revenging 


injuries, than that I am not © to puniſh for 


« puniſhment-ſake ;” and that © common 
« prudence will oblige me, ſometimes, to 


„ overlook ſlight injuries *:;-it does not 
appear, I ſay, that he thinks himſelf bound, 


over and above this, to cultivate a benevolent 


temper, and a diſpoſition to do kind efice for 
. 


FW 


an enemy. And if this be Foal 
both his o morals, and thoſe of his oracle 
Confucius, are vaſtly inferior to the Chriſtian 


morality, which inculcates much more nobl, 
and generous virtue, | 


FINAL L v, we areaſk'd, Whether © rules 


« concerning morality ſhould not be ſuited 


< to mens particular circumſtances, plainly 


« deſcribing the conduct which they re- 
" ; 8 01 Whether this is not the deſign of 
the municipal laws in every country? 


« And what benefit ſubjects could have, 
« from laws written in ſuch a looſe, general 


s and undetermin'd manner; as lend, bo- 


Tis 


ne for nothing again, &c ? 


©« that are Cziar's; but muſt we not learn 


“ from the laws in every nation, who is 
« Ceſar? And what is his due. We 


are 


d, We are to render to Cæſar the Wing 
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« are to render all men their dues; but what 
« thoſe dues are, we are to learn from the 
% reaſon of things, and the laws of the 
cc country 1 EY F 


TRE drift of all this ftrange reaſoning 


muſt be to prove, if any thing, that general 
rules of conduct are of no ſervice to man- 
kind; whereas, in truth, the whole of natu- 


ral religion and morality itſelf conſiſts in 


general principles, that are of univerſal and 
immutable obligation and uſe, and eafily ac- 


commodared to particular circumſtances, A 
writer of morals, according to this way of 


thinking, muſt be reckon'd to talk /oofely, 


who adviſes in general © to be charitable to 
e the poor; to give to thoſe who are in 
« want; and be ready to aſſiſt, and ſupport 


*« others in their neceſſities, without any 


“ proſpect of a recompenſe; which is the 
plain and obvious ſenſe of Lend, hoping for 


nothing again; or if he exhorts © to yield 
* due obedience and ſubmiſſion to magi- 


& ſtrates; or to do juſtice to all men; 
and 'tis abſolutely neceſſary for him to ſpe- 


cify, for every man, the particular kind, the 
3 objects, nay, I can't ſee how we can 


elp going ſo far as the very proportion of 


his charity; to underſtand the /aws and 


conſtitutions of every country ; and the par- 


ticular demands which each man has upon 
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another. Whereas on the contrary, rules 
ſuited to mens particular circumſtances can't 

poſſibly be given in a diſcourſe of this kind; 
or, if they could, as circumſtances perpety- 
ally alter, they would not be parts of that 
eternal and immutable law of nature, which 

it muſt be the great deſign of a revelation 
to recommend, and inforce. There is not 
one natural obligation this author can name, 
Incumbent upon a/! mankind, but muſt be 
expreſs'd in a general, undetermin'd manner ; 
for if it be particular and circumſtantial, it 
can only be a rule for indiuiduali, and not 
for the whole rational ſpecies. And 'tis alto- 
gether as abſurd to expect in a revelation 
deſign'd for the uſe of all nations, and to 
laſt to the end of the world, none but 
rules ſuited to particular circumſtances, as to 
talk of an eternal temporary law, or an uni- 
verſal particular. The rule of rendering to 
all men their dues, if interpreted in general 
of the payment of jut debts, is altogether 
as plain, as if the particular due was ſpeci- 
fied; that of rendering to Cæſar, the things 
that are Cæſar's, as if we were expreſly told 
who was meant by Cæſar; as king George 
for England; Lewis the fifteenth for France, 
and the like: and the ſame may be ſaid of the 
duty of relieving the neceſſitous in general, 
fixing on the moſt proper objects, and in 
proportion to our circumſtances; that it is an 
eaſy and intelligible rule, in applying which 
to particular caſes, men of the leaſt reflection 
| can 


> 
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can hardly ever miſtake. Indeed, as I have 


already obſerv'd, tis a moſt wild and extra- 


vagant attempt for a moraliſt to endeavour 


to fix theſe things preciſely, and therefore he 


muſt content himſelf with giving general 
directions. | 


Is 4 0ULD have proceeded farther in the 


vindication of particular paſſages of ſcrip- 
ture, but that I have reaſon to hope this part 
will be undertaken by a very able hand, who, 


I make no doubt, will do ſaſtice to the argu- 


ment, and give intire ſatisfaction to the 


world. Thoſe which I have conſider d have 
fallen in incidentally, in purſuance of my de- 
ſign to ſhew, that the Chriſtian revelation, 


notwithſtanding the peculiarity of its 5 5 
/ 


and manner of expreſſion, and all the %- 
culties and obſcurities that are charg'd on it, 
is, upon the whole, very plain, and uſeful, 
as a ſtanding rule of religion and morals; 
and that all its eſſential doctrines containing 
helps, encouragements, and motives to virtue, 


are very obvious and eaſy to be underſtood 


by the bulk of mankind. And after this, 
all 


other ob/curities, about antient cuſtoms, 
and the like extraneous circumſtances, and 


points merely ſpeculative, will be look'd upon 


as trifles by the judicious and impartial; and 
be thought not at all to interfere with the 
deſign, and uſe of theſe writings, as a divine 


revelation. However, every reader will ſee, 


that what I have ſaid upon ſome of the texts 
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cited by the author of Chriſtianity &c. will 
1 ſerve to explain and defend many others, 


which, to avoid being tedious, I have nor 
particularly mention'd. But becauſe he haz 
endeavour'd particularly to expoſe ſeveral 
paſſages in the hiſtorical books of the Old 
Teſtament, I would, before I conclude this 
chapter, add one temark mote, namely, 
that th6 theſe paſſages may be vindicated, 
as far as tis reaſonable to expect we ſhould 
be able to account for all the things con- 
tain'd in books written at ſo great a diflance, 
when the hoon and ways of writing were 
ſo different from what they are at preſent; 
yet before we allow ourſelves to be ch 
to undertake the defence of them, there is 
a previous queſtion proper to be conſfider'd, 
dig. how far we ate bound, by the quotations 
and references in the New hee to ac- 
knowledge the divine authority of the Old, 
and eſpecially of every Hiſtorical account that 
is given in it. And I mention this the ra- 
ther, becauſe tis moſt certain, that, in the 
nature of the thing :t/elf, there is no con- 
nection between the two ideas, for inſtance, 
of Moſes being aſſiſted by God, in an 
extraordinary manner, in bringing the [/rae- 
lites out of Egypt, and forming their religion 
and polity; and his infallibility as an biſſo- 
rian. Nay, he may be a credible and un- 
exceptionable witneſs to all the facts which 
he relates upon his own #navledge, or 
whoſe truth and certainty he had himſelt 
; RT 72 
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opportunities of being fully inform'd ; even 


tho he ſhould not be exactly right in every 
circumſtance of his hiſtory of the world, 


and the ſtate of religion before his own 


times; in compiling which, if he had no o- 
ther helps than from the beſt Hiſtories and 


traditions he could meet with, there may be. 
ſome defefis, and yet the account upon the 


whole be authentic, and highly valuable. 


And if upon ſtating and examining this 
queſtion fairly it appears, that we are not 


oblig'd, in order to m—_— the Chriſtian 
revelation, to defend all the hiſtorical paſſages 
of the Old Teſtament, we are eaſed of an 


unneceſſary trouble; if the contrary, we 


ſhall, at leaſt, have the ſatisfaftion to know, 


that we proceed in a juſt and regular method, 
and do not reaſon in the dark. - 
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CHAP. IV. 


AGENERAL defence of poſitive 
commands. 5 
1 Come now to conſider che caſe of oftiue 


duties. Our author ſuppoſes, that if 
Chriſtianity be a divine revelation, it can be 


nothing elſe but a revival of the univerſal 


and immutable law of nature; that it en- 
joyns no duties but what are as old as the 
creation, and as extenſive as human nature; 
nothing which as to the manner of it only, i; 
indifferent; and conſequently, that there 
cannot be the /eaft difference between a- 
tural and reveal'd religion, but in the e. 
thed of their diſcovery; and © if inſtituted 


« religion varies from the religion of na- 


e ture and reaſon in any one particular, nay, 
* jn the minuteſt circumſtance, that alone 


« js an argument, which makes all things 


s elſe that can be ſaid for its ſupport totally 


« ineffectual +. This is the point to be 
determined ; and it muſt be own'd, that it isa 
oint of very great importance; becauſe, as it 


is undeniable, that the goſpel inſtitution does 
command ſeveral things that are merely po- 
fitive, we muſt be able to ſhew that ſuch in- 
junctions are not repugnant to reaſon, nor 


* Chriſtianity & e. p. 122. 1 P.co 


fub- | 
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ſubverſive of moral obligations, nor incon- 
ſiſtent with the w1/dom, juſtice, and goodneſs 


of God, in order to make a rational defence 


of it. And that we may argue diſtinctly 


and without confuſion upon this ſubject, 
and ſhorten the controverſy as much as 
poſſible, let us ſee what conceſſions are pro- 
per to be made, and lay down ſome com- 
| mon principles in which both parties may 
| agree. 


I. THEN, it muſt be allow'd, that the 
ſubſtance of true religion always has been, 
and ever will be the ſame in all ages, and 
nations; conſiſting in the belief of ſuch 
principles, and the practice of ſuch duties on- 
ly, as are founded on the nature, and reaſon 
of things ; and that this univerſal, eternal and 
immutable religion cannot be ſuperſeded, 
2 d, or contradicted by an external reve- 
tion. . 


2. THAT the religion of nature is the 
whole of religion that is valuable, for "et, 
as having an intrinſic, and neceſſary goodnels ; 
and conſequently poitive inſtitutions muſt be 


intirely ſubſervient to it. They are not de- 


ſign d, as this author very frequently, but 
looſely inſinuates, to mend the religion of 
nature, but excite to the practice of it; and 
are only ſo far valuable, as they ſtrengthen 
moral obligations; either hy cultivating and 
improving in our * ſuch ane as 
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have a tendency to promote true and ſulſtan. 
tial virtue; or by guarding againſt particular 
errors; and ſuperſticzous cuſtoms, to which 


mankind had been /omg addicted, and which 


were found by experience to have cur} 


perverted, and almoſt intirely deſtroyed that 
true religion of rational beings, which refute; 
from the immutable relations of things. 80 
that they are iſgniicant and triſling obſer- 
vances, if they are not helps and motives to 


the practice of morality, and if they are 
ſubſtituted in the place of it, or undermin 


it in any inſtance, hurtful and impious. 

'T 15 indeed very ſtrange, that any who 
conſider the 0 differences of things, 
ſhould confound the ſubordination of po- 
tive to moral duties, which is as plain, as 
that ends are more excellent than means; 


and that they ſhould think there is any 


compariſon, in point of real value and en 


cellency, between that, which conſider d in 
ſelf has nothing at all to recommend it, 
and would be abſolutely indifferent and uſe- 
leſs, were it not for the end which it is 


deſign'd to ee and the end itſelſ, the 


eternal unchangeable religion of nature, 
which is eſſentially and intrinſically good. 
Tis the confideration of the end alone that 
conſecrates, and gives a value to the mean, 
and conſequently that muſt be of infinitely 
ſuperior efficacy ; and we can have no rule 
of judging, if what is in itſelf good for - 
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thing deſerves an equal regard, with the moſt 


excellent and uſeful thing in the world. 


AND agrecably to theſe moſt plain dic- 
tates of reaſon, we find that the ſcriptures 
both of the Old and New Teſtament con- 
ſtantly aſſert, that inſtituted religion is for 
the ſake of natural; and declare in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, that poſitive duties, with- 


out moral righteouſneſs, are not only mean 


and deſpicable, but highly offenſive to God; 
that he lays no ſtreſi at all upon them in 
compariſon with the rational duties of piety 
to himſelf, and juſtice and mercy to our 
fellow creatures; and that we cannot enter- 


tain more unworthy and diſhonourable thoughts 


of him than by imagining, that he is as 
much pleas'd with external Services, that are, 


in themſelves, of no worth or importance, as 


with an imitation of his perfections, and o- 
bedience to moral laws, which is the higheſt 
improvement and rectitudèe of human nature, 


and the ſource both of private, and ſocial 
happineſs. This, I fay, isthe conſtant ſtrain 


of revelation, as well as the voice of reaſon. 
And tho the obſervation of poſitive inſtitu- 
tions may, with reaſon, be /tr:#ly inſiſted 


upon, for the tendency it has to promote 


true goodneſs ; nay, tho God may immediate- 
ly interpoſe, and puniſh the wilful contempt 
of a poſitive law more /everely, in this world, 
than the violation of a moral precept ; as 
what may be neceſſary, upon its firſt ap- 

| + pointment 
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276 The nſefulneſs and truth of the 
pointment, to ive the former a ſan#im, 
and maintain its /acredneſs, and authority 
ſince it wants that intrinſic goodneſs, which 
recommends and . the latter; this i; 
far from proving, that the duties of inſtity. 
ted and natural religion are upon a len, 


and much farther from giving the 1105 


ence to poſiti ve duties above moral. 


ly way to come to a rational determination 
in this point is, to conſider, when things ar: 


ſo circumſtanc'd, that one or other of the 
duties muſt neceſſarily be omitted, which j 
the two muſt give way; and if it be an ever. 
laſting role, that, in every ſuppoſeable in- 
ſtance of competition, politive duties muſt 
yield to moral, this is a demonſtration that 


moral duties are ſaberior, and claim our 


ultimate regard. 


. FroM. theſe principles it neceflarily 
follows, that as nothing which contradid; 


natural religion, or weakens any of its obli- 
32 can be part of a revelation which 


ath God for its author; and no man = 
is wilfully deficient in any branch of more! 
duty, can rationally expect to obtain the fa- 
vour of God, be he ever ſo ſcrupulous and 
exact with reſpect pect to ritual and inſtruments) 
obſervances; and ene 55248 Depp that it is the 
umption, by the ut- 

ed religion, 

hope to compound for zrregularities and 


to 
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uncharitableneſs, cruelty and revenge, or any 
E other notorious and hurtful 7mmoralzities : fo, 
on the contrary, thoſe who ſincerely practiſe 
dhe great duties of natural religion, compre- 
hended under the two heads of the love of 
God, and our neighbour, will not be con- 
demned for their ignorance of the peculiar 
doctrines of revelation, or for not under- 
ſtanding, or ſeeing the reaſon and obligation 
of pofitrve precepts; becauſe they have at- 
tain'd the great end of religion, which all 
the ſubordinate duties of it muſt be de- 
fign'd to promote, vig. rational piety and 
Eels to God, the right government of 
their paſſions, and fix ing in their minds ha- 
bits of juſtice, and univerſal benevolence. 


HowEveR, this does not hinder, but 
E that if men wilfully neglect any part of 
inſtituted religion, they may be ſuſtiy pu- 
niſh'd; fince ſuch a wilful contempt even 
of poſitive duties apprehended to be com- 
mnanded by God, is as truely an affront to his 
wiſdom and authority, as a contempt of mo- 
ral laws. Tis a violation of an eternal rule 
of righteouſneſs, viz. that God is to be re- 
verenc'd and obey'din ALL the known ſigni- 
fications and diſcoveries of his will ; and con- 
ſequently an immorality. So that even in 
this caſe, they forfeit the divine favour, not 
merely for a failure in matters of external 
ceremony (by which alone, the ſtate of man- 


kind with reſpect to God's moſt wiſe and 
1 „ "0 


When 
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impartial judgment, and their final happi- 
neſs or miſery 1s never determin'd) but for 
tranſgreſſing the fundamental law of natural 
religion itſelf, _ 5 
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Bux allowing theſe ons os viz, the ſu- 
perior excellency of natural religion; the 
moral tendency of inſtituted means; and the 
neceſſary ſubordination of poſitive to immu- 
table moral duties; it will appear, that a great 
part of the reaſonings of the author of Chriſ- 
trantty &c. is fully anſwer'd ; who has inac- 
3 as I would hope only, and not 4. 
fignedly, in order to miſlead the ſuperficial 
and incaulious reader, confounded, through- 
out his whole book, the falſe ſentiments of 
the weak and ſuperſtitious with the nature of 
the thing itſelf. Let us now proceed to con- 
fider what he has advanc'd upon this head 
and whether it is of any weight againſt po- 
tive duties, as the deſign, importance, and 
uſe of them has been ſtated, and explain'd. 


THE argument which the ingenious au- 
thor ſeems to lay moſt ſtreſs on, and to think 

jt never could be urg'd too often, is this; 
that the religion, which God gave men from 

te the beginning, was, without doubt, moſt 
perfect; ſince no religion can come from 
* a being of infinite wiſdom and perfection, 
but what is abſolutely perfect. Can there- 
* fore a religion abſolutely perfect, admit 
ff of any alteration; or be capable of ad- 
66 dition, 


* 


* * A 
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« dition, or diminution ; and not be as im- 
% mutable as the author of it? Can reve- 
« lation add any thing to a religion thus 
e abſolutely perfect, univerſal, and immu- 
< able fr 

| Now in order to ſee clearly, whether 
there be any thing in this boaſted demonſtra- 
tion, that holds againſt the nature of po- 
ſitive duties vightly underſtood ; tis neceſſary 
for us to conſider, what we muſt mean when 
we ſpeak of natural religion as perfect. 


And in general, there muſt be ſome rule or 


meaſure of perfection, by which it is to be 

tried. A thing may be ſaid to be perfect, 
when, all preſent circumſtances conſider d, 
it is ſufficient to anſwer its end. A laue or 
rule of conduct therefore, the perfection of 
which muſt be judg'd by its ſitableneſs to 
the condition of thoſe to whom it is given, 
and its ſufficiency to direct to every thing 
| that is fi, and becoming perſons ſo conſtitu- 
tea, and circumſtanc'd, may be per ec in 
that view, or completely adapted to anſwer 
its deſign, and yet comparatively imperfect ; 
it may be perfect in preſent circumſtances, 
and very defective in others. 


To apply this to natural religion. The 
original religion or law of nature, which 
conſider d men only as men, in the integrity 
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and reditude of their faculties, and not as 


ignorant, ſuperſtitious, and degenerate, was 
undoubtedly perfect; i. e. it was ſuited to 
their circumſtances, and /ufficient to teach 
them their duty, merely as reaſonable crea- 
tures, and furniſh them with all neceſary 


. motrues to excite to the practice of it; and 


if they had obſerv'd it, a revelation would 

rhaps have been needleſs. But when they 
bad corrupted, and in a great meaſure hf 
the knowledge of the law of their creation, 
and God, having compaſſion upon their g. 
norance, and depravity, thought fit to afford 
a revelation; tho the ultimate deſign of that 
revelation be, to recover them from their 
errors and vices to the knowledge and prac- 


tice of the true religion of nature, all muſt 


allow, that their circumſtances are vaſtly 
different from what they were originally; 
and from thoſe different .circumſtances dif- 


ferent duties neceſſarily reſult. Thus it be- 


comes their duty to acknowledge the divine 
authority of the meſſenger, that is ſent for 
their recovery; not only as tis in itſelf fit, 


that in every inſtance, they ſhould act a- 


greeably co the truth of things, and cha- 
raters ; but becauſe without this, they can- 
not receive the revelation itſelf, nor conſe- 
uently the advantage that God, intended 


them by it. And it may be proper for them 


moxe- 


* Tao *« faith conſider'd in itſelf” Ci. e. barely as 
ehe act of the mind in aſſenting to the truth of 2 
| tions 
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moreover frequently to conſider, and impreſs 
ſome principles upon their minds, as ati ues 
and helps to the practice of true religion, 
and to prevent re pang into their former 

ſuperſtition, and wickedneſs, which the rea- 
ſon of mankind could not diſcover from the 


beginning ; becauſe they neceſfarily ſuppoſe 


certain things which did not Zher exiſt, viz. 


that they have departed from the primitive 


law of their creation, and that a revelation 


has been given to ſet them right again. So 


that mens particular religious obligations 
may, and muſt, in ſome things, be dzfferent 


by revelation, from what they would have 
been, had they been left to the mere un- 
a/ijted light and dictates of regſon; and yet 


ſitions] © can neither be a virtue, or a vice; becauſe men 
« can no otherwiſe believe than as things | 
appear to them *; yet that they appear * ©Iibiamity &e. | 
in Ae a particular manner to the under- Page 51. 8 
ſtanding, may be owing entirely to themſelves. Faith there- 
fore may be fitly rewarded as the teſult of ſerious con- 
ſideration, and impartial inquiry; and unbelief juſtly puniſh'd 
as proceeding from vilſul negligence, and vicious prejudices. 

whenever there is ſufficient evidence of the truth of 
a propoſition, and it may reaſonably be expected, taking 
in all circumſtances, that men ſhould conſider and examine 
this evidence, which, if fairly conſider'd and examin'd, will 
not fail of conyincing the judgment; 10 believe, muſt be 
a duty, and not to believe a vice. This is the ſenſe (as 
will be evident to every one who reads the New Teſta- 
ment with attention) in which theſe words are always to be 
underſtood, when faith is requir'd as neceſſary to obtain ac- 
ceptance with God, and unbelief ee The one is 
conſider'd as a virtue, and the other as a crime, only as they 
ſpring from good, or bad principles; from moral reclitude, or 
depravity of mind, 


1t 
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it may be allow'd, that the law of reaſin 
the original law of human nature, was per- 
fect; i. e. ſufficient, if rightly attended 7, 
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and obſerv'd, to anſwer its end. 


Ir the ingenious author ſhall aſſert, that 
thoſe duties, which are only fir, upon ſup- 
poſing a revelation given, are, however, 

parts of the lau of nature, which © takes 
* in every thing that is founded on the 
« reaſon and nature of things *; that © like 
« the law of nations, or the laws of parti- 
« cular countries,” they © are only the law 
« of nature adjuſted, and accommodated to 
te circumſtances 4; and that © if our na- 
« tural notions of the divine perfeCtions 
« demonſtrate, that God will require no- 
te thing of his creatures but what tends to 
their good; whatſoever is of this kind, 
« is a ſuperſtructure that belongs to the law 
4 of nature; or, in other words, what the 
« reaſon or nature of the things themſelves 
* plainly point out to us.” Let it be ſo; 
the religion of nature then may be not only - 
the original religion of mere reaſon, but du- 
ties that could not be known without a re- 
velation, and which are only proper upon 
fuppoſing a revelation. And tho this way of 
ſpeaking may ſeem to many new, and inac- 
curate, and is, by no means, to be re- 
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Chriſtian revelation defended. 283 
concil'd to the general ſtrain of this authors 
reaſoning; we may be very well contented 
if he will allow, that faith in Chriſt, for 
inſtance, the belief of a revelation which is 
not univerſal (for fuch, I have already ſhewn, 

it is conſiſtent with the perfections of God 
for him to give) and impreſſing frequently, 
and ſtrongly upon the mind ſuch principles, 

and keeping up the renſembrance of ſuch 
important facts, which, tho grounded in- 
tirely upon the acknowledgment of a reve- 
lation, have, a moral tendency ; that theſe 
things, I ſay, are parts of that religion 
which is as old as the creation, and as ex- 
 tenfrve as humane nature. 


AFTER what has been ſaid concerning 
the feng and advantage of the thing itſelf, 
and ſuch conceſſions, all that remains to be 
ſettled is, whether God may not appoint che 

manner, in which a thing, that is uſeful in 
itſelf, ſhall be done; or whether it muſt be 
left to every man to do it hen, and in what 

way he thinks fit? In the pofitive inſtitu- 
lions we are ſpeaking of, which tend to fix 
principles and diſpoſitions in our minds, that 
are the ſtrongeſt motrves and encouragements to 
the practice of natural religion; and by per- 
petuating the de/ign of the revelation, to 
make us careful how we abuſe and pervert it; 
tis plain there is nothing ab/olutely indifferent, 
but the manner in which we are to inculcate, 
and 
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and keep alive ſuch ſentiments as are in them. 
fetves proper, ſuited to our circumſtances, and 
of moral uſe. And therefore if it can be 

ſhewn, chat there are no objections of any 
conſequence againſt God's interpoſing, and 
fixing this; nay, if upon ſome accounts it is 
expedient that he ſhould do it ; this will a- 
mount to an intire vindication of poſitive 


duties. 


Tux appointing particular rites is not 
for the ſake of the rites themſelves, but to 
engage men in proper and uſeful reflections, 

and give them a ſtrong ſenſe of their obliga- 
tions; which is a rational means of religion. 
Theſe reflections therefore, and this ſenſe of 
their obligations, as a means of religion in 
their circumſtances, reaſon might direct to; 
and if they were frequently inculcated, and 
had their due influence upon the mind, the 
deſign of inſtituted rites would, in a great 
meaſure, be anſwer' d. But if this be /uff- 
cient, why is any particular method fix d? 
. Becauſe men are apt to be negligent of what 
is left in a general, indefinite, undetermin'd 
way; whereas by. their being ob/ig'd to cer- 
tain obſervances, the deſign of « GY they 


. 33 know, is, to engage them in ſuch medita- 
if Lion,, and fix in them ſuch principles of no- 


ral conduct, and which they perform di- 
rectly with this view, the end is more effec- 
tually aſcertain d, and ſecur d. I might Hi 

1 * 
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the matter intirely this foot. For if 


in particular circumſtances ſuch meditations 
are proper; if the firm belief and lively in- 
fluence of ſuch principles is fit to be culli- 
vated, and improv'd; if theſe things are of 
great importance to ſtrengthen moral diſpo- 
ſitions, and ſupport the e gu and con- 
flant practice of the duties of natural reli- 
gion; the moſt probable way of producing 
this 128. effect is certainly a conſideration 
worthy the infinite iſdom of God. And if, 
conſidering the indolence, careleſneſs, innu- 
merable avocations, diſtracting cares, ſenſual 
urſuits, and the general conduct of man- 
End, it appears that things of conſequence 
are likely to be omitted, or very much neg- 
lected, if they are not fix d and determin'd by 
a particular rule; the appointing ſuch a rule 
clearly demonſtrates to us not only the / 
dom, but goodneſs of the ſupreme Being; 
ſince it is the moſt ęfectual means to ſecure 
the virtue, and happineſs of his creatures. 


Zur to this we may add farther, that 
the doing a thing in a way which God has 
oreſeri 7 and in obedience to his command, 
has a natural tendency, with all who have 
a becoming reverence of his infinite perfec- 
tions, and conſider him as the inſpector and 
judge of their conduct, to beget greater fe- 
r10ujneſs, and attention of mind, and conſe- 
quently to make a deeper impreſſion, than 

EIS | tranſient. 


286 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 
tranſient curſory thoughts, enter'd on at plea. 
ſure, and not under the awe of ſuch an ex- 
preſs ue deer So that there is very g0⁰4 
reaſon why God ſhould interpoſe his auths- 
rity, and order that to be done in a particular 
manner, which, in the general conſideration 
of it, is v/eful; be it either to keep up the 
memory of certain facts; or to impreſs upon 
the minds of men ſuch principles as are evi- 
dently of moral uſe, to beget and confirm 
good diſpofitions, or guard againſt corruption: 
of the true religion; and if for 2 particular 
method, for any particular method which is 
ſigmficant, and natural, and a * w1fely 
adapted to anſwer the general end. | 


SHOULD it be ſaid, if this be wiſe and 
rational, reaſon will direct to it; why then 
is it not left to every man's dz/cretion to fix 

upon thoſe rites which he likes beſt; which 
are moſt ſuitable to his temper and genius; 
and which, he knows by experience, are 
molt likely to aj him? Why mult the 
fame rules be preſcribed to ALL, when their 
capacities, humours, and paſſions are ſo va- 
rious? And why are they not at liberty to 
alter them, as circumſtances alter, for others 
which they think will be more 8 1 

anſwer, that this is liable to the ſame in- 
conveniences as the not having theſe things 
fix d at all, becauſe it being ſtill left af large, 
the general deſign of ſuch inſtitutions _ 
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Chriſtian revelation defended. 187 
te ſo effetually ſecur'd, as if it was deter- 
min'd by the ſupreme lawgiver;— that if 
there be any reaſon for appointments of this 
nature, a being of perfee? viſdom is more 
proper to take the care of them, than igna- 
rant, miſtaken, and fanciful men; that 
the conſideration of his immediate command 
muſt give a greater /olemnity and weight to 
them, than they can have, if they are con- 
ſider d as the reſult of mere human pru- 
dence ;— and above all, that if this matter 
be not determin d by ſome ſupreme authority, 
to which all will think themſelves oblig'd to 
ſubmit, endleſs differences and confuſions 
muſt, not accidentally, but in the natural con- 
ſequence of things, enſue ; and every man's 
_ private opinion, prejudice, and humour, be- 
ing his only rule, rites will be multiply'd 
F and a boundleſs ſuperſtition intro- 


IREAPDII v grant the author of Chriſtia- 
nity &c. that the inſtituted means preſcrib'd 

by revelation are not of ſuch fix'd and im- 

mutable obligation; © but that, agreeably to 

the law of nature,” they are to be vraffiss, 

or omitted, © as beſt ſuits that end for which 
* they were ordain'd. To imagine the con- 

* trary (as he judiciouſly obſerves) is to 

make things, dependent on circumſtances, 
independent; things that are proper only 
under ſome circumitances, neceſſary under 
; | — 60 all 
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« allcircumſtances; nay, to make ends mu- 


« table, and means immutable ; and chat 
« theſe are to continue in force, tho by 


change of circumſtances they become pre- 


“judicial; nay, deſtructive to the end for 
* which alone they were ordain'd *.“ | 


Wu x external rites can't be obſerv'd 
without great inconvenience, in particular 


countries, they may undoubtedly be dropt; 


in like manner, when the obſervation of a 


ſitive precept would be injurious to health, 


anconſiſtent with our doing neceſſary acts of 


beneficence, which are of prior obligation, 
and the like. But how does this affect the 
preſent argument, which does not ſuppoſe 


that inſtituted means are fix d, but with ſuch 


meceflary exceptions ? Does it prove in ge- 
neral, that God cannot appoint the manner 


in which things that are uſeful ſhall be done? 
Or that ſuch inſtitutions may not be of Hand- 
ing, and perpetual authority in all caſes, 
wherein they do not deſtroy, or interfere with 


their end? May they not be of that nature, 


as, taking the general ſtate of the world, 


may be proper (to far as obedience to po- 
ſitive laws, which are ſubſervient to mora- 
lity, and the good of mankind, can ever be 
requir'd) in all ages, and nations? And 
may not the obſervation of them, even with 


* Chriſtianity &c. p. 104, 105, : 
theſe 
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theſe limitations, be of great advantage, and 
conſequently vſely enjoin'd by the ſupreme 
Law-giver? May not things be requir'd, 
that are (I mean in the nature of the hing, 
themſelves, for that is the only queſtion at 
preſent) of undoubted uſe upon the whole ; 
tho they may nof always ſuit the circum- 
ſtances of each individual, or the ſtate of all 
countries equally, in every age of the world ? 


THERE is nothing that can with any 
ſhew of reaſon be objected againit the fixing 
poſitive laws, in the manner in which their 
obligation has been explain'd, even © in a 
| *< religion deſign'd to extend over the whole 
te world, and laſt to the end of it +,” but 
their being impracticable, or not to be ob- 
ſerv'd . great inconvenience in gene- 
ral; and not at certain ſeaſons, and in par- 
ticular conjunctures only, which can't poſſi- 
bly be avoided, And I ſhall ſhew, when I 
come to treat particularly of theſe, from 
what was moſt probably the true intention 
of the legiſlator, that this is not the caſe with 
reſpect to any of the poſitive inſtitutions of 
Chriſtianity; and that the obſervation of 
them, by perpetuating the memory of cer- 
tain facts, guarding againſt the worſt cor- 
ruptions of true religion, and begetting ſuch 
ſentiments and diſpoſitions, as are of evident 
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moral tendency, muſt be very uſeful every 
where, and in all times. Tis ſufficient xr 
preſent to obſerve, that there may be in. 
ſtituted means, which, with reſpe& to the 
nature of the aims themſelves, may gene- 
rally be practis d without inconvenience ; 
nor if practis'd only in ſubordination to 
moral duties, the end they are deſign'd 0 
promote, be always of uſe: otherwile, al 
actions muſt, in themſelves, be attended 
with more evil than good upon the whole 
and it muſt be denied, either that the jan: - 
ſentiments can be always proper to ſtrength- 
en moral diſpoſitions; or, that advanc- 
ing the great ends even of natural religi- 
on, will be of advantage in all ages, and 
countries. Se 


Bu r does not what has been ſaid deſtroy 
ce the uſe of all occaſional commands, ſince 
it ſuppoſes they can't oblige people longer 
* than they judge it fit to obſerve them 
Not at all, if they never judge it wnfit to ob- 
ſerve them, but when it is really unfit ; which, 
I have ſhewn, may not be the caſe uponthe 
-zohole, but only in ſome particular circum- 
ſtances that /e/dom happen, and muſt be ex- 
cepted by the viſeſt, and moſt uſeful conſti- 
tutions of civil government. Let this author 
prove, that poſitive commands are neceſſarily, 


*® Chriſtianity &c. p. 113. 
= and 
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and in the nature of the things themſelves, 
unfit to be obſerved in general, and he does 
ſomething ; or let him prove, that becauſe 
they may happen to be abuſed thro' © the 
ignorant prejudices of the weak, and ſu- 
« perſiztious, and the deſigns of ambitious 
« men +,” they ought to be intirely laid 
afide ; and not practis d by thoſe who under- 
ſtand them e, and to whom they = 
| an uſeful means of religion, in a pr ub- 
ric ro their end. N But let him prunes 
thought along with him, that if things which 
are calculated to be always uſeful are to be 
eſteem'd hurtful, and diſcarded, merely be- 
cauſe they are perverted, the beſt, and moſt 
| excellent will be condemn'd with the worſt ; 
| and we ſhall not be able to ſtop at giving up 
inſtituted _— but muſt renounce the v/e 


of reaſon 1tſelf. 


Tus have I largely vindicated poſitive 
precepts againſt the main argument which 
our author hath urg'd againſt them, that ar- 
| gument in which he ſeems moſt to friumph, 
viz, the abſolute perfection of natural reli- 
| gion, and have endeavoured to explain the 
general nature and deſign of them; and 
ſhewn, that when he argues againſt their 
being of ſuch fr: mdiſpenſable obligation, 
as to bind at all times, and in all circumſtan- 


I Chriſtianity &c. p. 109. 
1 ces, 
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ces, he argues not againſt the 7hings then. 
ſelves, but only againſt the milakes of en- 
thuſiaſts, or the corruptions of deſigning men, 
It will be very eaſy, upon this ſtate of the 
caſe, to anſwer all his other object ions, which 
I ſhall therefore more briefly conſider. 


\ Tavs, for inſtance, it appears, that all 
his reaſonings againſt mere arbitrary com- 
mands are nothing at all to the purpoſe, be- 
cauſe tis evident from what has been ſaid, 
that theſe are not unneceſſary, and arbitrary 
inſtitutions. The ultimate deſign of them i; 
to inculcate ſentiments, or to be a memo- 
rial of facts (as I ſhall prove hereafter, with 
reſpect to the poſitive injunctions of Chriſtia- 
nity) which, tho they ſuppoſe a revelation 
given, are, in ſuch a circumſtance, very pri 
per to beget moral habits, to excite to a more 
diligent practice of the duties of natural re- 
ligion, and 2 mens relapſing into their 
former groſs corruptions of it; and conſe- 
quently is wie, and rational, and conducive 
to the perfection and happineſs of mankind. 
There appears in general to be very good rea- 
ſon, why God may appoint a particular 
manner of doing things, that are in themſelves 
uſeful ; both as it is the moſt probable me- 
thod to. /ecure the good effect of them, and 
that they may be more regarded, and make 
the 1 impreſſion; and if ſo, there 
muſt be a foundation in reaſon for fixing any 


5 
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articular manner which is proper to anſwer 
the end. So that there is nothing in all this 
that is, Hrictly ſpeaking, arbitrary, or unwor- 
thy the care of a w/e governour. The ge- 
neral defign good, and ſerviceable to virtue; 
the appointing a particular method beft ſurted 
to promote this deſign; and AL to be con- 
ſider d in intire ſubordination and ſubſerviency 
to the eternal and unchangeable laws of mo- 
rality. Neither the /ub/tance of ſuch inſti- 
tuted duties, nor the manner in which t 

are to be perform'd, are abſolutely indiſfe- 
rent, but there is a reaſon and vſe in both. 


Ir any ſhall be ſo trifling as to object, that 
if To rites are equally adapted to ſerve the 
ſame deſign, the choice of either of them 
muſt be arbitrary. I anſwer, that the ge- 
neral reaſon for appointing ſome particular 
rite, is a ſufficient reaſon for taking either of 
them; but as there is no real difference be- 
tween the two, one is not, and cannot be 
PR before the other, as fitter in 1t/elf, 
which would indeed be acting without 4 
reaſon, | | . 


TAIS I take to be a full anſwer to all 
our author's long and frequent declamations 
againſt arbitrary, and Late. precepts, 
which, tho they may deſerve to be conſider d 
by the rigid impoſers of human ceremonies, 
that only incumber religion, inſtead of ha- 
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294 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 
ving any uſeful influence towards advanci 
true and ſubſtantial goodneſs; do not at 
affect poſitive duties of divine appointment, 
for which there is always @ reaſon beſides the 
mere will of the law-giver. And he himſelf 
has allow'd, that if there be © any reaſon to 
« deprive men of their liberty in indifferent 
things, they then ceaſe to be indifferent“. 


I SHALL add however under this head 
(tho it is not neceſſary to vindicate poſitive 
recepts as above explain d, in which there 
is not the leaſt mark of arbitrarineſs, and 
tyranny) that let a thing £9" to be, in it. 
ſelf, of no particular moral uſe; let it be al- 
low'd, that we can aſſign no /pectal reaſon 
for its being enjoin'd ; but that, ab/trafed 
from the conſideration of a divine command, 
it is altogether indiſſerent, and has nothing, 
either in its nature, or peculiar tendency, to 
recommend it above other things, in which 
men are left at their 7 liberty; J think it 
will be very hard, if not impoſſible, even 
upon this ſtate of the caſe, to prove, that 
there cannot be any general reaſon for ap- 
pointing che obſervation of it, and that one 
ſuch minute variation, in inſtituted reli- 
gion, from the religion of nature, and rea- 
« ſon, makes all things elſe that can be ſaid 
*«« for its ſupport totally ineffectual . 


Fox 
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Fo let us ſuppoſe a pretended revelation, 
the deſign of which, upon being carefully 
| examin'd, is approv'd of as moſt w/e, ra- 

tional, and uſeful, and which is, in all other 

reſpects, as perfect as we can conceive any 
thing of that kind to be. Let this moſt ex- 
cellent ſcheme of doctrine be not only adapt- 
ed, in general, to promote the higheſt moral 
rfection, and happineſs of human nature; 
but ſuited exactly to the circumſtances, and 
neceſſities of a corrupt and degenerate world; 
to enlighten their reaſon in he points, about 
which it was molt perverted, and darkned, 
and reform their moſt flagrant and N 
errors. If, together with theſe internal cha- 
racters, it has the atteſtation of numerous and 
undeniable miracles; ſhall one, or two po- 
ſitive inſtitutions (I appeal to the cool, and 
impartial reaſon of mankind) ſhall, I fay, ane, 
or two poſitive inſtitutions, for which we 
cannot diſcern that there is any particular 
reaſon, ſet aſide all this evidence, which o- 
therwiſe would be admitted as moſt c/ear and 
unexceptionable ? 
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No miracles indeed will prove irrational 
and immoral doctrines to be from God, be- 
cauſe we are infallibly certain, from our 
knowledge of his moral per fections, that he 

cannot reveal any ſuch doctrines ; but we are 
far from being /ure, that he can in 0 caſe 
whatever, enjoin the practice of indifferent 
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296 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 
things, for which there does not 7 
the 


from the peculiar nature, or tendency o 
things themſelves, to be any /pecral reaſon ; 
all therefore that we can have to conſider is, 
on which fide the greateſt probability lies, 
And this may ſoon be determin'd ; becauſe 
we can give no account, how the pretenſions 
of a doctrine claiming to be a divine revela- 
tion ſhould be thus ſupported, by having ſuch 
internal marks, as plainly demonſtrate it 
could not proceed from evil ſpirits, and by 
the teftimony of miracles, which prove be- 
4 yond doubt the interpoſition of ſome ſuperior 
* inviſible agent, if it be not really divine; 
5 whereas on the other hand, there may be 
| general reaſons for enjoining certain things, 
which appear to have no particular reaſon 
founded on the Fhings themſelves, or uſe at all. 
Whoever denies this muſt deny likewiſe, that 
God can have a % deſign in any of the 
methods of his providence towards mankind 
which they do not perceive; and upon ſuch 
a groundleſs preſumption, which is contra- 
dicted by univerſal experience, refuſe to be 
determin'd by what, himſelf would other- 
wiſe allow, to be the c/eareft, and fulleſt proof 
poſſible of a divine inter poſition. 


Bur beſides, the ufing ourſelves to 1. 
fleftions of this kind, which ſuch a command 
will naturally excite in us, viz. “ that God 
* 1s to be obey'd in al! the ſignifications of 
* his will, becauſe as he is abſolutely — 1 

5 and 
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and good, he can enjoin nothing without a 
„ reaſon,” will perhaps ſuggeſt in part what 
the reaſon of ſuch inſtirutions may be, wiz. 


to cultivate this principle, and keep up a 
conſtant ſenſe of it in the mind. And for the 


great importance and uſefulneſs of this I ſhall 


only ſay, that as it tends to hab:tuate to us 
the higheſt reverence of God, and moſt in- 
tire ſubmiſſion to his authority; ſo the want 
of it has been the true cauſe, that ſo many 
little pretenders to reaſon and philoſophy have, 
in all ages, taken upon them to cenſure ſe- 
veral things, both in the conſtitution of na- 


ture, and courſe of Fa merely becauſe 
er 


they have not under ſtodd them; and urg'd 
their own ignorancè ariſing from the narrow- 
neſs of their faculties, or perhaps from a 


ſuperficial knowledge, and confus'd way of 


thinking, their own miſtakes, and inadequate 
| conceptions, as real faults in the frame of 
the univerſe ; and conſequently as objections 
againſt the abſolute wiſdom and goodneſs of 
the creator, and governour of all things. 


AN p conſider'd in this view, why may 
not ſuch commands be given to creatures in 
a ſtate of trial, agreeably to the general end 
of their being plac'd in ſuch a ſtate, which 
is not for the information of the Divine mind, 
but to exerciſe, in a proper manner, their 
moral diſpoſitions and habits, and by that 
means ſtrengthen, and improve their virtue? 
Let it be granted, that © moral and immoral 


« things. 
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ſufficient to anſwer, 
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things are the moſt proper ſubjects for 
* this *,” tis enough Z theſe other may 
not be improper. And whereas the author of 
Chriſtiauty &c. aſks farther, © if earthly 
“ kings, who may be deceiv'd, and for the 
« moſt part are ſo, would be juſty eſteem'd 
<« tyrants, if they require things of their ſub- 
« jets merely to try their obedience; how 
« can we think this of the omn/cient, infi- 
« nitely glorious W kings +?” 'Tis 
t there is no arguing 
from earthly governments to God's govern- 
ment of the world; and what would be H- 
rannical in the one, may be very /e and 


fit in the other; becauſe the power of earthly. 


kings is to be exercis'd no farther, than the 
end of their civil authority requires, which 


end, the order, peace, and bappineſe of ſociety, 
cannot be any way advanc'd by 


uch arbitra 

injunctions; whereas the chief deſign of God's 
government ws to promote ward recti- 
rude, and eſtabli . rinciples and diſ- 
poſitions in the mind, whatever has a ten- 
dency to beget or confirm ſuch diſpoſitions 
may be appointed by him, without incurring 
the imputation of arbitrarimeſs and tyranny. 


Tux ingenious author tells us farther 
that © there is no way to avoid this objec- 


tion, of God's willing contrarieties; but by 
e ſuppoling he requires nothing of men, but 


* Chriflianity & e. 5. 176, + 1bid, 
« what 
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© what is founded on the nature of things, 
and the immutable relations they bear to 
one another; and what, conſequently, 
* they are, as far as concerns them, capable 
of knowing. But this objection is unan- 
ſwerable by thoſe, who believe the will of 
God is not always thus founded ; but may 
contain many merely poſitive things; ſince 
men may, after having taken all poſſible 
care to be in the right, have very oppoſite 
« ſentiments; and be oblig'd, by the will 
*« of God, to hold, and act contrarieties “. 


Ir he means by things merely poſitiue ſuch 
as are abſolutely uſeleſs, or which are com- 
manded only for commanding-/ake; theſe are 
not the things I am bound to defend, becauſe 
it will hereafter be ſhewn that Chriſtianity 
enjoins nothing of this kind, And I would 
fain know, what cantrariety there is between 

duties, that differ no otherwiſe than as 
means and end? Is there any inconſiſtency 
between poſitive duties and moral, when the 
poſitive are enjoin'd in perfect ſubordination 
to, and have a tendency to ſupport the prac- 
tice of moral duties. Do they deſtroy, or in 
the leaſt claſh with each other? The caſe is 
only this, that ſome duties are requir d of ſuch 
as enjoy a revelation, which are nat regnir d 
of thoſe who want it; 1. e. in other words, 
their duties differ, according as their circum- 
ſtances differ; and this is as true upon the 
* Chriſlianity & ce. p. 6, 
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zoo The uſefulneſs and truth of the 
foot of natural religion only, as upon the ſup. 
poſition of a revelation; and that, not only 
with reſpect to the means of religion, but the 
fubflance of it. What, for inſtance, can be 
more different, than the duties of proſperity, 
and adverſity ; the duties which ſpring from 
the mutual relations of parents and children, 
maſters and ſervants, and the like? If it be 
ſaid, that theſe are univerſal duties, becauſe 
they oblige all mankind in ſuch circumſtances; 
this may likewiſe be affirm'd of poſitive du- 
ties, that they would oblige a//, if all were in 
the /ame circumſtances, and had the ſame know- 
ledge of the revelation. And any farther 
than they have the means of knowing them, 
they are not concern d to know them; their 
ignorance will not in the leaſt hinder their ac- 
ceptance with their maker. The ſum of the 
Whole is, that upon ſuppoſing a revelation 
communicated to ſome parts of the world, and 
not to the reſt, (which has been already vindi- 
cated) mens particular religious obligations 
muſt of neceſſity be different, tho not incon- 
fiſtent ; and the one have certain duties, which 
the other cannot diſcover: In this caſe indeed, 
= {| men may, after having taken all poſſible 
| care to be in the right, have very oppoſite 
* ſentiments, and be oblig'd, by the will of 
* God, to hold, and act contrarieties,” or 
rather, the one to do ſome things which the 
other is not bound to do; and yet neither be 
wrong, becauſe they may both do all, that can 
juſtly be expected from them. 
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I nave conſider'd the matter in this 
view, that I might not drop any part of 
our author's ſenſe. But, I own, I am not 
certain whether he means, that poſitive and 
moral duties are contrarieties ; or that © men 
are oblig'd, by the will of God, to hold, 
« and act contrarieties,” becauſe ſome are 
bound to certain duties by revelatzon, which 
others, with all their care and diligence, 
can't diſcover, nor conſequently be under an 
obligation to practiſe ; or elſe, that thoſe who 
have equally the w/e of the revelation may, 
after an impartial ſearch, differ about the 
nature of poſitive. inſtitutions, and being 
eblig'd each, by the will of God, to follow the 
direction of his own judgment and conſci- 
ence, which, in this caſe, preſcribe contrary 
rules, muſt be bound by the fame « will, 
ce to hold and act contrarieties. The two 
former ſenſes have been ſufficiently conſi- 
der'd, and to the latter tis eaſy to reply, 
chat if there be any thing in it, it muſt 
755 that God can give 10 /aws to man- 
ind of any ſort, but what all, who are 
honeſt and impartial, muſt neceſſarily under- 
ſtand in the /ame preciſe ſenſe ; but this is 
not, and 'tis wy olly to expect it ever will 
be the caſe, with ref; 7 to particular 
branches even of moral duty. Honeſt men 
have always differ'd (and there is nd ground 
to imagine, that ſuch differences will ceaſe | 
in any age hereafter) in explaining —_ the 
aws 


302 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 
laws of revelation, and reaſon, And it will 
be an excellent conſequence indeed of our 
author's reaſoning, it upon this account, 
we muſt throw up both pofirive and moral 
duties, 7. e. in ſhort, all religion, reveal'd, 
and natural, at once. 


AN p whereas it is asked, how it can 


© be conceived, that God's laws, whether 


internally, or externally reveal'd, are not 
© at all times the ſame, when the author of 
them is, and has been immutably the 
„ fame for ever“? I anſwer, that this, 
if rightly underſtood, infers the direct con- 
trary to what it was intended to prove. 
For the reer, eue of God only ſup- 
poſes in general, that he will always 3 | 
rily do nb is 20ſt, and 5%. If there- 
fore ſome things are proper upon ſuppoſing 
a revelation, Br which Ae ood be 
foundation at all, if men were left to the 
mere light of reaſon; and if it be upon ſe- 
veral accounts expedient, that the manner 
of doing ſuch things ſhould be expreſly ix d, 
and determin d, which, I apprehend, has 
been fully prov'd ; even the immutable wiſ⸗ 
dom and goodneſs of God muſt obhge him, in 
theſe different circumſtances, to make mens 
particular duties and religious obligations 

different ; and command certain things by re- 
velation, which can't be wntver/al laws be- 


* Chriſtianity &c. p. 103, 


cauſe 
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cauſe not diſcoverable by all, nor conſequent- 
ly belong to the original religion of nature. 


THe only charge which remains againſt 

fitive duties, is the charge of ſuperſtition. 
Now: in order to ſet this matter in a clear 
light, and ſhew that there is no zu/t foun- 
dation for ſuch a charge, I would obſerve 
the following things. 


1. THAT there is a ſenſe, in which, 


what the ingenious author ſeems to think 


a great abſurdity, may be true, viz. that 
e what is ſuperſtition by the light of nature, 
© maybe a part of religion by revelation ! 
1 don't mean, that what the reaſon of man- 
kind muſt neceſſarily, at all times, and in all 
circumſtances, condemn as ſuperſtitious, can 
ever ceaſe to be ſo; for this would be to 
aſſert, that the natures of things are not 
what they are, and conſequently to maintain 
contradictions; but that what might zu/tly be 
eſteem'd /uper/tition, if men were left to the 
direction of the light of nature only, will 
loſe that character if God interpoſes, and by 
an expreſs revelation enjoins the practice of 
it. 


Fo inſtance, our author, I make no 
doubt, will readily. allow, that if a thing 
may © as well be done this as that way , 
* Chriftianity &e. p. 136. 1 + Ibid, 
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304 The uſefulneſs and truth of the | 
the fixing and eſtabliſhing, by human au- 

thority, certain POT. rites as Neceſſary, 
and of univerſal obligation, and ſuppoſing 

that men are not at liberty to make uſe of 
any other, or of none at all, is tank ſuper- 
flition, and enthuſiaſm. But this I ſhall en- 

deavour to ſhew is nat, and cannot be the 

caſe upon the ſuppoſition of a revelation 

given, and that the matter 1s determin'd by a 

divine law. 


Ir has been already largely prov'd, that 
the de/ign of poſitive inſtitutions is to im- 
prove moral diſpoſitions, and conſequently 
rational, and good; that there may be a w/e 
reaſon for appointing a particular method, in 
which things, that are uſeful in themſelves, 
ſhall be done; and conſequently, for ap- 
pointing any e method that is cal- 
culated to anſwer the general end; and that 
if there are 7wo methods equally proper, the 
general reaſon for fixing any method at all 
is a ſufficient reaſon for taking either of 
them. So that the manner of doing a thing, 
tho in itſelf ab/olutely indiſferent, may be 
made a part of mens religious obligations by 
the great governour of the world, conſiſtent- 

ly with his moſt perfect w1i/dom and goodneſs; 

which, if they themſelves took upon them 
to fix as a law binding conſcience, would be 

weak and ſuperſtitious. If therefore we are 

convinc'd, that a command of this ſort, 
which has been ſhewn to be worthy of God, 
, 
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is actually given by him; the yielding obe- 
dience to it is ſo far from being ſicperſti- 
tion, that it is a branch even of our moral 
duty. Our obligation to ſubmit to it reſults 
from one of the fir/# principles of natural 
religion, viz. that God can command no- 
thing but what is juſt and rational; and 
ot uently, has a right to be univerſally 
a ; and to fay that we are not bound 
to practiſe every thing, which we have clear 
evidence he requires of us by revelation, as 
well as by the law of reaſon, is indeed to 
make all religion ſuperſtition; 


For why is it, that we conſider moral 
duties themſelves as parts of natural re- 
lIigion? ls it merely becauſe they are in 
themſelves fit, and have their foundation 
in the 7mmutable nature and relations of 
things, without having any regard to the 
authority of that Supreme being, who has 
plainly declar'd it to be his will that we 
ſhould obſerve them, by framing that con- 
ſtitution, and appointing thoſe relations from 
which they neceſſarily ariſe ? Undoubtedly 
'tis not. For however amiable, upon this 
ſuppoſition, the practice of thoſe duties 
might be, however becoming rational beings, 
and 2 to promote the happineſs of 
mankind; it could not with any propriety be 


call'd religion, if we excluded the eonſidera- 

tion of God as our governour, and judge; and 

did not regard them as /aws which he hath 
„ given 
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given us. And, on the contrary, if we do 
conſider him as our wi/e, and righteous go- 
vernour, this will neceſſarily lead us to prac. 
tiſe every thing that we are perſuaded is hi; 
will, whether moral, or poſitive; otherwiſe, 
we renounce the dependence of creatures on 
their creator ; or ſuppoſe, that he is an 
unjuſt tyrannical governour who is not fit to 
be obey'd, and conſequently overturn not 
only all external ſa an but the religion 


of nature and reaſon itſelf. 


I rave all along ſuppos'd, that God 
may be the author of poſitive 7ntitutions, 
which, I think, has been fully prov'd, and 
that men are convinc'd, that particular in- 
eulen of this kind are divine ; and allow- 
ing this, if the obſervation of them be fi- 
perſtition, the conſequence will neceſſarily be 
the ſubverſion of all religion. But if, on 
the contrary, this principle be true, with- 
out which even natural religion cannot ſub- 
ſiſt, vig. that the authority of God, plainly 
pberceiv d, ought, in all caſes, to determine 
our behaviour; wilful diſobedience to a 
«ag precept, tho in itſelf mutable, muſt 
be an immorality, and conſequently a viola- 
tion of the law of reaſon, which is eternal, 
and immutable, Tho the matter of ſuch 2 
command be —_— the argument for obe- 
_  dience is moral, 


InpzgzD 
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INDEED if men reſt in outward rites even 
of God's appointment, and are only concern'd 
about performing the ceremonial part, but are 
not led by them, according to the deen 
of their inſtitution, to cultivate, and im- 
preſs upon their minds thoſe uſeful ſenti- 
ments, which have a tendency to beget and 
improve moral diſpoſitions, and are alone the 
means of religion, the particular manner be- 
ing only pf Hunt as the moſt /;kely way to 
aſcertain their good effect; if they think, 
that God is pleas'd with mere external forms, 
which, in themſelves, are but 7r:fles, and 
imagine, that they ſhall “ propitiate an all- 
_ © wiſe and gracious Being by ſuch things 
e as have no worth or excelleney in them“; 
nay, if they fancy that there is an ecacy, 
to procure the divine favour, in the beſt 
bart of inſtituted means, inculcating proper 
reflections, and a becoming ſenſe of their 
obligations, whether the great end of all, 

oducing, and ſtrengthning moral diſpoſitions , 

romoted, or not; their religion is as 
truly ſuperſtition, as if it was intirely the 
offspring of their un will and fancy. But if 
there be a reaſon, why things, which are 
in themſelves uſeful, ſhould be appointed to be 
done in a particular manner; if this manner 
be thought of importance above others that, 
in the nature of things, might be eguallyß 


* Chriſlianizy &c. p. 136. N 
3 5 „ proper, 
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proper, only becauſe God, for w/e ends, has 
directed to it; if the whole of inſtituted 
means be confider'd as in a neceſſary /ubſer. 
viency to the eternal laws of morality, and 
look d upon as inſignificant and trifling, if 
they do not excite to the practice of that re- 
ligion, which is ſubſtantially, and unchange- 
ably good; if it be thought impious to /e. 
parate the means from the end, and much 
more to make them deſtructive of it, or 
hope to compound, by the moſt ſcrupy- 
lous exactneſs about external and inſtru 
mental obſervances, for the negle& of in. 
diſpenſable moral duties; here is not the leaſt 
appearance of ſuperſtition : No © unworthy 
% notions entertain'd of God; no conceiy- 
« ing of him as an arbitrary, light or paſ- 
« ſionate“ being, pleas'd, and offended 
with trifles; but as a w/e and gracious go- 
vernour, who takes the moſt ectual me- 
thods to make the means of religion u/e- 
ful, and conſequently to advance the wirtue, 
and happineſs of his ſubjects; and has eſta- 
bliſh'd the due ſubordination of means to 
ends, and requires and. accepts inſtituted re- 
ligion only in its proper place, i. e. fo far as 
it promotes a more /?71& regard to natural, 
and the practice of rational, and real good- 
neſs. But, : 


2. As the obſervation of poſitive du- 
ties, in the manner in which they have 

* Chriſuanity & e. p. 135, 136. | | 

e been 
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been deſcrib'd, and the deſign, and reaſon of 
them argued, is not, and cannot, in itſelf, be 
ſuperſtition ; I ſhall endeavour to ſhew far- 
ther, that it has no tendency to ſuperſtition. 
That poſitive inſtirutions have been uſed 
ſuperſtitiouſly, and men have laid an equal 
ſtreſs upon them as upon morality itſelt, 
can't be denied ; nay, that they have re- 
ſolv'd the whole of religion into external 
obſervances, and inſtead of making it con- 
fiſt in the neceſſary duties of piety, juſtice, 
and charity, placed it not only in the inſti- 
tuted means appointed by God, but in triſling 
ceremonies, ſeleſs ſpeculations, and incom- 
prebenfible myſteries of man's inventing, and 
impofing ; and that their Sea for theſe things, 
animated by lind ſuperſtition, and prejudice, 
and under the influence of intereſted, and 
deſigning men, has tranſported them beyond 
all bounds, even to deſpiſe, and tranple upon 
the ſacred and eternal rules of natural re- 
ligion, we have many /ad examples to 
prove. And let this wild enthuſiaſm be 
exposd to the utmoſt; let the craft and 
knavery of politicians, or prieſts, who have 
debauch'd the conſciences of men, and their 
natural ſenſe of good and evil, be repreſented 
in the moſt odzous colours. But tho wile and 
honeſt men of all parties, who are concern'd 
tor the purity of religion, heartily wiſh all 
Poffible ſucceſs to ſuch a deſign; the fact 
elf, J apprehend, is nothing at all to the 
point in queſtion ; becauſe the moſt excellent 


X 3 and 
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and uſeful things in the world, thro' the 
folly and perver/en;ſs of mankind, and the 
prevalency of irregular paſſions; thro the 
weakneſs of ſome, and ſubtilty and vile 
management of others, may be the occa- 
ons of the groſſeſt corruptions. Thus re- 
ligion itſelf has been made uſe of to ſjan#ify 
cruelty, perfidiouſneſs, treaſons, murders, 
and the blackeſt enormities; and the ge- 
neral notion of worſhipping God has, acci- 
dentally, introduc'd ſuperſtition, and idolatry, 
Perſons therefore, who think impartially, 
won't be inclin'd to argue from events, or 
the abuſes of things; but from their direct 
and natural tendency. And this is the true 
ſtate of the queſtion with reſpe& to pr/itive 
duties, whether in themſelves and in their 
direct conſequences, they lead to ſuperſtition ; 
or whether this be not an accidental abuſe 
of them (to which the %% things are lia- 
ble) quite contrary to their natural influ- 
ence, which is to ſupport true and rational. 
religion. If the author of Chriſtianity &c. 
could prove the former of theſe, it would be 
very much to his purpoſe; but what he has 
ſaid directly to this argument is but little, 
and, I think, of no great weight. Let us 
proceed however to examine it. | 


 *T1s urg'd then, that ©& the ſuppoſin 

* things indifferent equally commanded wi 

« matters of morality, tends to make men 
“believe 


2 
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4 believe they are alike neceflary*”. If 
he means by equally commanded, injoin'd as 
of equal importance, this is undoubtedly true ; 


but every one, that knows any thing of the 


doctrine of ſcripture, muſt know that this 
is far from being the caſe ; poſitive duties 
being always repreſented as inferior and ſub- 
ſervient to moral, and of no /ignificancy or 
value in compariſon with juſtice, mercy, fi- 
delity, and other branches of the lau of na- 
ture, which are of ſupreme, eternal, and in- 
diſpenſable obligation. Let the argument 
therefore be ju/tly ſtated, and as I would 
ſuppoſe this author himſelf intended it, and 
twill run thus; that the ſuppoſing things 


e indifferent to be commanded as well as 


© matters of morality, tho they are declar'd 
* to be of far leſi importance, and of 15 
tc worth at all, if they don't promote a 
« ſtricter regard to morality, tends to make 
men believe they are a/ike neceſſary, and 
« lay an equal ſtreſs upon both.” Which 
is, as if a man ſhould fay, that my telling 
another light and darkneſs are two very 
different things, has a tendency to make him 


* 


think they are 1 One would rather 


be apt to conclude, that the enjoyning one 
thing in ſubordination to another, and con- 
ſtanily inculcating that ſubordination, muſt 
have a neceſſary tendency, which, 'tis very 
ſtrange, ſhould ever fail of its effect, to 


2 Chriſtianity &c. p. 149. 
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ſuperſtition; but, let what caution will be 


312 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 
make all, but ideots, and mad people, believe, 
they are of vaſtly Fe importance. And 


if it be likely that the bulk of mankind will 


always be ſo indolent and thoughtleſs, as to 


diſregard ſuch plain directions, the plaineft 
indeed that can be given them, there is 
no poſſible guard againſt their falling into 


us'd, as long as there are means and end,, 
which muſt be allow'd upon the foot of na- 
tural religion, as well as of revelation, they 


vill put a greater ſtreſs on means, tho of 


* ſome uſe in religion, than their nature 
« will bear; to the confounding things of 
the greateſt moment with thoſe of the 


* ſmalleſt *. 


 Acain, T is ſaid farther, that becauſe 
« ſenſible things make a deeper impreſſion 


« on the minds of the common people than 


e words; that is a juſt reaſon againſt their 


7 


A uſe in religion +.” The deeper — 


ſion itſelf, can certainly be no reaſon again, 
but rather for them; becauſe it muſt un 
niably be of great uſe, if it be corrected, 


and bounded by reaſon, and does not produce | 


ſuperſtition, and enthuſiaſm. But this will be 


7 


the effect, becauſe the vulgar, who gene- 


rally look no farther than externals, do 


not uſe them barely, as they do words, 
« tro expreſs their meaning; but conceive 


* Chriſtianity &c. p. 150. 1 Pag. 172, 173. 
| . in 


« in them I know not what internal holi- 
« neſs; and think ſuch ſymbolical repre- 
« ſentations as neceſſary as the things repre- 
« ſented by them; nay, by degrees, forget- 
« ting the reaſon of their inſtitution, come 
© to 1dolize them, as the I/raelites did the 
« brazen ſerpent . This is ſtill arguing 
only from fats, and not from the natural 
tendency of things; whereas the true queſtion 
is, whether the revelation has not laid down 


* 


very plain rules to prevent ſuch mſapprehen- 


fions, by declaring, that inſtituted rites have 
no ſanctity in them, and are no better than 
any the moſt /eleſs and trifling ceremonies, 
if they don't promote moral goodneſs; and 
conſequently, whether the common people, 
if they would uſe their reaſon, might not 
eaſily avoid ſuch groundleſs, and ſuperſtitious 
conceits? If it be ſaid, that we may argue 
however with probability, that thoſe a- 
buſes will always happen, becauſe they ever 
have happen'd © in all religions whatever, 
« where ſymbolical repreſentations have 
© been uſed :“ I anſwer, that as the 
_ deſign of revelation is to teach men ofher- 
wiſe; as it is a very plain and ſufficient rule 


for this purpoſe, which if they give the 
leaſt attention to, they will be better imform'd; 
God is not anſwerable for conſequences, If 
ſuperſtition be ſo much the foible of mankind, 


as indeed the experience of every age teſtifies, 


* Chriſtianity c. 5. 173. + Ibid. 


all 
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314 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 
all that can be I from the wiſe go- 
vernour of the world is, that if he communi- 
cates a revelation, proper care will be taken to 
prevent it. Now this is, in reaſon, as ectu- 
ally done by declaring, that all external rites 
are in themſelves of no account, and have no 
virtue but what they derive from a ſubſer- 
viency to their end; as if none but moral 
things were made a part of religion. There 
is no more foundation for it, really, in the 
one caſe, than in the other; and by the 
fame means that it prevails now, it would 
| alſo prevail if any other rule was given, the 
Plaineſt and ſimpleſt that can be thought 
of. For as the matter ſtands at preſent, 
if men would hn}, they muſt certainly a- 
void all fuch hurtful errors; and if they will 
nor, beſides that their religion is good for no- 
thing, how can wa be ſecur d, upon any 
palſible ſuppoſition, from the graſeſt extrava- 


gancies? 


OvR author has one paſſage more upon 
this head, which indeed is very extraord:- 
nary. © As long (he ſays) as men believe 
« the good of ſociety is the ſupreme law, | 
« they will think it their duty to be go- | 
« vern'd by that law; and believing God {| 
“ requires nothing of them but what is for | 
the good of mankind, will place the whole 
of their religion in benevolent actions, and 
* to the utmoſt of their abilities copy after 
* the divine original; but if they are made 

| ro 
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« to believe there are things, which have 10 
« relation to this good, neceſſary to falva- 
« tion; they muſt ſuppoſe ir their duty, to 
« uſe ſuch means as will moſt effectually 
« ſerve this purpoſe. "Tis to this prin- 
« ciple we owe the moſt cruel perſecutions, 
« inquiſitions, cruſades, and maſſacres ; tu- 
«© mults, ſeditions, rebellions, &c *. 1. e. 
If men are made to believe there are things, 
% which have no relation to the good of 
« ſociety [or which do no good, or harm 
* neceflary to ſalvation ; they muſt ſuppoſe 
it their duty to uſe ſuch means as will 
«© moſt effectually ſerve this purpoſe [of 
* doing neither good, nor hurt;] and upon 
* this principle of doing 20 m/chief, do 
* all the miſchief they can, and perſe- 
cute and deſtroy their fellow-creatures.” 
Does it follow, that becauſe God com- 
mands ſome things, which, if in themſelves 
they are good for nothing, are not hurtful, 
the people muſt naturally be led to think, 
that tis not only an innocent thing, (which 
itſelf is going a prodigious length) but their 
duty to commit the vileſt injuſtice and 
cruelty? If they can draw ſuch inferences 
as theſe, they are not capable of being in- 
ſtructed, nor fit to be reaſon d with. I might 
add that none of the poſitive inſtitutions of 
Chriſtianity are of the kind this author ſpeaks 
of, but have all a tendency to promote mo- 


$ 
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* Chriſtianity &c. p. 151, 152, 
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316 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 
rality, (and one of them, in particular, the 
moſt univerſal, diſintereſted, and generous be- 
nevolence) and conſequently the greateſt good 
of mankind. | 


Bu r my deſign in citing this paſſage was 
not to argue againſt it, the defect in the rea- 
ſoning being too gro/s to eſcape any reader's 
notice, who thinks at all of what he reads; 
let it therefore ſerve only as a ſpecimen (I 
chuſe to cenſure in the moſt modeſt, and fa- 
vourable manner) how apt even ingenious diſ- 
putants are, in the heat of controverſy, to | 
overſhoot themſelves; and impoſe upon their 
own better underſtandings ſo far, as to join 
ideas together that have in nature no con- 
nection, or dependance; and put things into 
the conclufion, for which there is not the 
leaſt foundation in the-premſes. A method | 
of arguing, by the way, whereby any thing | 
may be concluded from any thing; nay, even | 
contraries made to infer each other. Having 
ſhewn thus largely that inſtituted religion is 
not, in ztſelf, ſuperſtition; and if rightly un- 
derſtood, (and the revelation is ſo plain, that 
tis very wnaccountable that any ſhould take 
it wrong) has no more a tendency to ſuper- 
ſtition, than natural religion itſelf; I ſhall 
conclude this chapter with obſerving, 


3. Tu Ar Chriſtianity, as it requires only 
{wo or three plain and uſeful poſitive du- 
tics ; ſtrictly obliges its profeſſors not to add 

I 80 ” 
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to them, by roma againſt all impoſitions * ; 


and more particularly, that the religion en- 
join'd in the goſpel is pure and ſpiritual F, 
not to be incumber'd and corrupted by human 
forms and ceremonies; nay, that we worſhip 
God in vain, if we teach for doctrines the 
commandments of men 4; Chriſtianity, I ſay, 
ſeems, by theſe things, to have guarded 
more effeftually _— enthuſiaſm and ſu- 
perſtition, than if it had explicitly requir'd 
only moral duties, and left it to every man's 
fancy to invent the means of religion for him- 
ſelf, For, by this excellent conſtitution, all 
the means of religion, being of God's ap- 
pointing, will be w/e and rational; and if 
men underſtand, and reſolve to follow the 
directions of the revelation, nothing that is 
weak and enthuſiaſtical can be introduc'd. 
But if every one be allow'd to act according 
to his private opinion, and humour ; or as he 
is influenc'd by his fears, and fooliſh notions 
of the Deity ; he may (and there are many 
circumſtances ſuppoſeable, in which 'tis pro- 
bable he ww//) run the utmoſt lengths of an 
unbounded, and endleſs ſuperſtition. 


* Rom. 14. 2, 3, 4, 5. Gal, „ 
John 4. 23, 24. t Mats 15. 9. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. v. 


A particular vindication of the pecu- 
liar poſitive inſtitutions of Chri- 


TT IS one great excellency of the Chri- 

- ſtian revelation, that its poſitive in- 
ſtitutions are very few, as well as admira- 
bly calculated to promote and encourage the 
practice of virtue; ſo that our religion is 
not incumber d with ceremonies, nor our 
minds diverted from more important and uje- 
ful duties; the main ſubſtance of Chriſtianity 
being the law of nature explain'd upon 
the nobleſt principles, and inforc'd by the 

ſtrongeſt motives. But it will naturally be 
aſk'd, if the fewer the better, would it not 
be bet of all if there were none? That does 
not follow, becauſe two or three may be 
very helpful, (eſpecially if we conſider, that 


a revelation defign'd to be of univerſal ad. 


vantage, muſt be calculated chiefly for the 
vulgar ; and if it was ſuited to the taſte of 
the few, in every age, who think and rea- 
ſon more cloſely, and abſtractediy, it would, 
with reſpe& to the bulk of mankind, be uf - 
leſs) rwo or three poſitive precepts, I fay, 
may be very helpful, when a great number 
would be burthenſom, and perhaps too much 
: e 
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engage the attention, —— However, if this 
inference will not hold, does not the ob- 
| ſervation which has been made reflect on 
the Moſaic inſtitution, in the ſame propor- 
tion as it does honour to the Chriſtian? 
If it be a circumſtance very much in fa- 
vour of the latter, muſt it not be a great 
prejudice againſt the former, which was a 
law abounding in ceremontes, and ritual ob- 
ſervances? I anſwer, that it undoubtedly 
proves the ſuperior excellency of the Chri- 
ſtian religion; but, I apprehend, will not 
conclude what the adverſaries of revelation 
would infer from it, 9/2. that the law of 
Moſes was not of divine original. For tho 
when God gives a revelation that is defign'd 
for general uſe, and conſequently conſiders 
men only as reaſonable creatures, and 1s 
not adapted to the genius, complexion, or 
ſtate of any particular nation, tis natural 
to expect, that it will be plain, and fmple, 
and not overloaded with things of an ex- 
ternal and poſitive nature; yet there are 
circumſtances ſuppoſeable, in which even 
a ceremonious religion may anſwer very 
valuable purpoſes. And this I take ro havg 
been the caſe with reſpect to the Feuiſb rites. 


G op, who was not obligd to give an 
external revelation at all, nor conſequently 
to make it #7zver/al, thought fit, in his in- 
finite wiſdom (after having reveal d himſelf, 

at ſundry times, to particular perſons) _ 
=” — a 
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chuſe the poſterity of Abraham, as a reward 
of his /ignal piety,/ and extraordinary vir. 
tue, in order to preſerve amongſt them the 
acknowledgment and worſhip of himſelf as 
the one true God, and the principles of na- 


tural religion (which were almoſt loſt, in 


other nations, by the univerſal increaſe of 
idolatry and ſuperſtition) pure and uncorrupt, 
till the time came, which he had fix'd for a 
more general reformation ; and order'd it ſo 
in the courſe of his providence, that by 
their captivities, 9 and the rranſla- 
tion of the books of their religion into 
Greek, &c. the revelation he had afforded 
them might be of ſome uſe to the Gentile 
world; both by ſcattering here and there 
good principles and notions of natural re- 
ligion; and raiſing, throughout the Eaft, 
about the time of our Saviour's coming; 
a pretty common expectation of an extra- 
ordinary perſon, to appear in Judea. The 
end therefore, which God had in view, not 
being attainable, without preſerving them a 
diftinft people, in their religion, cuſtoms, and 
manners, from other nations, the law of ce- 
remonies was inſtituted with this view; and 
if it was the moſt ligely method to anſwer 
the great purpoſe for which it was intended, 
that will be a ſufficient vindication of the 


wiſdom of it. 


An p, 1 think, there will be no great 
difficulty in proving this, if we conſider how 
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the Jeus were circumſtanc d. A people who 
had been ſtrongly prejudrc'd 'in favour of 


idolatrous and ſuperſtitious cuſtoms, by living 
in Egypt, in thoſe early. ages of the world 


the moſt famous ſeat and nurſery of ſuper- 
ſtition; who affected a religion of mp and 
ceremony; were incompaſſed on all ſides by 
idolaters; and appear to have been inclin d, 


upon all occafions, to fall in with the zdo- 


latry of the neighbouring nations: a peo- 
ple, I fay, ſo fituated and diſpoſed, would 
probably have kept no order, if their na- 
tional weakneſs and prejudices had not been 
in ſome meaſure indulg'd: And the beſt ſe- 


curity againſt their renouncing the worſhip 
of the true God, and joining in the idola- 


trous rites that prevail'd all around em, 


was to divert them, by giving them inno- 


cent ceremonies of their own; which, beſides, 
as they were practis'd in honour of him, 
kept up a conſtant ſenſe of his authority, 
and, upon that account, muſt have a natu- 
ral tendency to /ettle, and effabliſh their 


minds. In like manner, zho/e rites which 
were deſign'd to hinder their free commerce 


with other nations, and imitating the cu- 
ſtoms and uſages among them eſpecrally, 


which had any relation to their ſuperſtition, 
muſt have been wiſely adapted to the fate 


and circumſtance of things; becauſe an imi- 
tation of the manners of the Gentiles, and 
contracting an intimacy and familiarity with 
them, would have led naturally, and almoſt 
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322 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 
inſenſibly, to the practice of their 1dolatries :; 
and 'tis evident that rites and ordinances of 
this kind are a great part of the Moſaic 
V _ 


_ _Imi6nrT add, that ſeveral things which 
are reckon'd to belong to the religion of the 
Jews, were only branches of their civil con- 
ſlitution; and farther, that as we are able to 
aſſign a good reaſon in general, from their 
temper, prejudices, fituation, and the wiſe 
views of providence in preſerving them a 
| ſeparate people, why they ſhould be in- 
dulged in a ceremonious worſhip, as being the 
ſureſt way to keep them at the greateſt diſ- 


tance from the manners and - cuſtoms of 


their idolatrous neighbours ; ſo, tis not at 
all unlikely, that, if we were thoroughly 
acquainted with the circumſtances of 7hv/e 
times, we might ſee a particular reaſon for 
chuſing the ceremonies that were appointed 
above others; and nothing ſtrange, if, in a 
riod, where we have ſcarce any light from 
1ftory to direct our inquiries, we can't 
account diſtinclly for every inſtitution. 


Bu r as this whole affair is a fort of di- 
greſſion from my main deſign, I would not 
enlarge upon it; and ſhall therefore only 
make one obſervation more, vi. that leſt the 
people ſhould be diverted, by the multitude 
of rites to which they were oblig'd, from an 
attention to thoſe infinitely more important 

| | duties, 
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duties, in which the eſſence of true religion 
muſt always conſiſt; and lay ſo much ſtreſs 


upon ceremontal inſtitutions, as to depretiate 
and neglect immutable moral obligations; 
all poſſible care is taken, in the writings of 


the Old Teſtament, to guard againſt ſuch 


ſuperſtitious abuſes, The ſubſtance of reli- 


gion is expreſly declar'd to lie in thoſe things 
only, which are intrinſically good; and po- 
ſitive inſtitutions to be mere inſigniſicant 
trifles in compariſon of piety, juſtice, and 
mercy; nay, to be even erbe, and abomi- 


nable in the ſight of God, when they are 


put upon a /evel with the eternal laws of 


natural religion. The ſentiments upon this 
ſubject are the juſteſt, ſtrongeſt, and moſt ſu- 
blime that can be found any where, and 
frequently inculcated by prophets rais'd up 
for that very purpoſe; ſo that 'twas nothing 
hut vb, perverſeneſs that made the Jeus 
ſo zealous for their ceremonzes, to the con- 
tempt and ſubverſion of morality; and even 
the weakeſt among them, if they had read 
their own ſcriptures with the leaſt care, 
could not have fallen into ſuch a pernicious 
error, which is ſo explicitly and directly 
condemn'd, e 


I PROCEED now to what I at firſt pro- 
poſed, © a particular vindication of the pe- 
* culiar poſitive inſtitutions of Chriſtianity ;” 
and in this I need be but ſhort, becauſe it 
will immediately appear, upon their —_ 
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324 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 
truly ſtated and explain'd, that they are en- 
tirely ſubjervient to morality; the ſtrongeſt 
obligations upon us to the practice of uni- 
verſal virtue; and have a direct tendency to 
encourage and ſtrengthen the 56, and moſt 
uſeful diſpoſitions of human nature; diſpo- 
ſitions that will make men moſt amiable, 


and eaſy in themſelves, and moſt agreeable 
and beneficial to others. 


By baptiſm we voluntarily, and in the 
moſt /o/emn manner, make a profeſſion of 
the Chriſtian religion: And as it is done 
freely, and out of choice, we neceſſarily oblige 
ourſelves by this action to imitate the fe of 
Chriſt, and govern our temper and beha- 
viour by the rules he has preſcrib'd, i. e. to 
copy after the moſt perfect example, and 
practiſe the moſt entire, generous, and uſeful 
virtue, that was ever preſcrib'd by any 
ſcheme of philoſophy, or inſtitution of reli- 
gion: We oblige ourſelves to that rational 
piety, impartial juſtice, univerſal, difintereſted, 
and condeſcending goodneſs, and ſirict tempe- 

rance, which Chriſtianity ſo clearly recom- 
mends, and powerfully inforces ; expecting, 
upon theſe terms only, the favour of almighty 
God, and an happy immortality. And can 
any thing be more becoming rational beings, 
than to bring themſelves under the ricteſt 
obligations to promote the true dignity and 
perfection of their nature, and the general 
good of their fellow creatures? i 
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| IF it be faid, that our very profeſſion of 
the Chriſtian religion obiges us to all this, 
without the uſe of any particular rite or 
ceremony: I anſwer, that doing it by a /olemn 
rite, and in a public manner, will be an ad- 
ditional motive, with all who have a ſenſe 
of ingenuity, to perform what they have 
voluntarily . that the doing it in a 
way appointed by God, and in obedience to 
his command, has a natural tendency to make 
them more /incere in their reſolutions, give 
them a more lively ſenſe of their obligations, 
and leave a deeper impreſſion upon the mind: 
And beſides, by appointing a particular rite, 
and making it mens duty to ſubmit to it, 
every man is put, at his firſt ſetting out in 
religion, upon examining the evidences of it, 
and the different natures and conſequences of 
virtue and vice; by which means his re- 
ligion will become the matter of his de- 
* and free choice. For tho the bulk 
of mankind go on in the beaten track, and 
becauſe they are never call d upon to make 
a particular inquiry, take their religion im- 
plicitly, juſt as the chance of education and 
cuſtom directs; yet one would imagine, that 
when they are bound, by a ceremony _ | 
ted on purpoſe, to make a ſolemn profeſſion g 
of it, this ſhould always ſuggeſt to them, 
that now is the proper time to conſider ſeri- 
ouſly upon what foundation it ſtands, and 
the reaſons by which it is ſupported; and 
| 111 - a 
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326 Theuſcfulneſs and truth of the 
whatever the real fact be, I am ſure it is 
the natural tendency of the thing: And 
therefore it muſt be calculated, in z/elf, to 
anſwer the moſt / ful purpoſes, becauſe no- 
thing can be of greater importance towards 
making men fix'd and ſteady in a virtuous 
courſe, than their entring upon it after ma- 
ture deliberation, and a full conviction of the 
judgment. 8 


AN p if there are theſe uſes of ſome par- 
ticular rite, it will be a ſufficient juſtification 
of any jingle one, that it is as fit as any other, 
and does not interfere with the main deſign of 
the inſtitution. This, I ſay, is as much as 
can, in tri reaſon, be requir'd. But, be- 
yond this, it may be urg'd in favour of hap- 
tiſm, the initiating ceremony of the Chriſtian 
religion, that it is, 26%, the moſt natural, 
and /ignificant that can be, and expreſſive of 
thoſe very obligations, which we. bring our- 
ſelves under by ſubmitting to it, This is 
ſtrongly repreſented by St. Paul in the fol- 
lowing paſlage, (if we underſtand by bapri/m 
the rite that was originally appointed, and al- 
ways practiſed in the fir/t Chriſtian churches, 
VIZ. immer ſion; otherwiſe indeed, the beauty 
and force of the compariſon is entirely loſt) 
Know ye not, that ſo many of us as were bap- 
tized into Jeſus Chriſt, were baptized into his 
death? Therefore we are buried with him, 
by baptiſm, into death; that like as Chriſt | 
was raiſed up from the dead by the glory FA | 
5 the 
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the father, even ſo we alſo ſhould walk in neu. 
neſs of life . : 


| I NEED not ſet myſelf to prove, that this 
is a rite which may generally be practiſed with- 
out inconvenience, and conſequently is fit to 
be enjoin'd in a religion deſign'd for all ages 
and nations; becauſe the conſtant experience 
of thoſe who ule it, adhering /fr:ly to the 
original inſtitution, is a moſt convincing de- 
monſtration of this; amongſt whom, not- 
withſtanding ſome inſtances of a precipitate, 
and incautious zeal, it ſcarce ever is, and if 
but common prudence was exercis'd, we have 
the utmoſt reaſon to believe, never would aft 
all be, attended with ill conſequences; and 
beſides, an attempt of this kind would be 
trifling with the reader, in an age, in which 
the practice of cold bathing is ſo frequent- 
re recommended even to the moſt tender con- 

itutions, and acknowledg'd to have ſuch 
excellent effects. *„ 


Uro the whole, there is every circum- 
ſtance in this poſitive inſtitution of Chriſti- 
anity, that can recommend it, and manifeſt 
the great ww:/dom, and goodneſs of God in ap- 
pointing it. The general deſign of it is to 
oblige Chriſtians, in the moſt /o/emn manner, 
to a conduct that is becoming rational crea- 
tures, conducive to the rectitude of human 


® Roms 6. 3 4. 
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nature, and the good of ſociety, viz. to ab- 
ſtain from vice and impurity of all kinds, 
and practiſe the moſt wmverſal, conſtant, 
and amiable virtue. The fixing a parti- 
cular rite is of great uſe, to engage their 
attention, and give them a ſtronger ſenſe of 
their obligations, and as it binds ALL to 
a voluntary and Ae e engagement to 
lead a 7 righteous, and godly life. 
As the ſubſtance of the duty, or the principal 
thing intended by it, muſt always be uſeful, 
the external ceremony itſelf is of that kind, 
as may generally be prattisd, not only with- 
out inconvenience, but with advantage, and 
is withal very natural, and fignificant, and 
wiſely adapted to the main deſign. To 
which we may add, that there is the utmoſt 
care taken — prevent ſuperſtitious abuſes 
of it, not only by aſſerting in general, the 
utter eee of all inſtituted means 
without real virtue and goodneſs; and con- 
ſtantly inculcating the moral uſe of this par- 
ticular inſtitution; ; but by declaring in _ 
preſs terms, that tis not the external part 
of baptiſm, putting away the filth of the fle 5 
for which we are conſider d as good Chri- 
ſtians, and intitled to the reward of eternal 
00 155 the 1 880 w a good conſcience fowards 
0 


= An OTHER 3 Alteinben * Chri- 
ſtianity is what we commonly call the Lord's 


I Pd, 3» 21, | 
Supper, 
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_ ſupper. And as, in this ordinance, the death 
of Chriſt is commemorated under the notion 
of a ſacrifice, I ſhall, before I ſpecify the 
moral uſes of it, endeavour briefly to explain, 
and vindicate that repreſentation: Which 
is the more neceſſary, becauſe nothing in 
the whole Chriſtian doctrine has been more 
groſiy miſrepreſented, or given its adverſaries, 
who take their accounts of it from party 
writers, and not from the New Teſtament it- 
ſelf (a method of proceeding that argues 
great unfairneſs, and prejudice) a more plau- 

ble occaſion to triumph. But if the matter 
be rightly conſider d, it will appear, that the 
advantages, which they think they have a- 
gainſt the Chriſtian religion upon this head, 
are but imaginary. For, | 


1. THE New Teſtament no where re- 
preſents God as a rigorous, inexorable being, 
who inſiſted upon full /atisfafim for the 
ſins of men, before he could be induc'd to 
offer terms of reconciliation. It ſays, indeed, 
not one word of ſatisfaction, much leſs of 
Airict and adequate ſatisfaction; not a ſyllable 
of the infinite evil of fin; of infinite juſtice 3 
the hypoſtatical union, or the aeity's being ſo 
united to the man Chriſt Feſus, as that the 

two infinitely diſtinct natures conſtitute one 
perſon, and, by virtue of this union, giving 
an infinite value to the ſufferings of the hu- 
man nature, and enabling it to pay a firift 
equivalent to God's 0 * vindictive ju FT 
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All this, I fay, is the invention of more 
modern ages, (who, by ſubti! diſtinctions, 
and metaphy/ical obſcurities, have deform'd 
true Chriſtianity to ſuch a degree, that ſcarce 
any of its original features appear) and 
bears not the leaſt imilitude to the language 
of the New Teſtament; in which, the Di- 
vine being is always deſcrib'd as flow to an- 
ger, merciful, and condeſcending to the frail- 
ties and infirmities of mankind ; and for- 
8 of fin repreſented, not as a thing for 
which a price of equal value was paid, and 
which might conſequently be demanded in 
ftrift juſtice, but as a voluntary act of pure 
favour, and the effect of free and wndeſerved 
goodneſs. Nay, farther, 5 


2. THE New Teſtament never aſſerts, 
that God could not have pardon'd fin with. 
out 4 ſacrifice, nor conſequently, that the 
death of Chriſt, conſider'd in that view, was, 
upon any account, abſolutely neceſſary. If 
indeed it be prov'd, that this method is of 
drome appointment, this will, and ought to 

ſatisfy us, that there are w/e reaſons 2 it; 
but it can't be inferr'd from hence, that 
*rwas abſolutely neceſſary, or that the ſame 
wiſe purpoſes might not have been as effec- 
tually anſwer'd ſome other way. Nor, 


3. Does the Chriſtian religion any where 
expreſly declare, or ſo much as intimate to 
us, that natural reaſon could not diſcover 


God 
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God to be a propitious being, and ready to be 
reconcil'd to his guilty creatures upon their 
repentance ; but, on the contrary, lays down 
this as the fundamental point of all religion, 
and conſequently as a principle that might be 
argued with great probability, that God is a 
rewarder 4 them who diligently ſeek him ; 
and ſuppoſes, that the great goodneſs which 

he has demonſtrated in the general conſti- 
tution of things, and courſe of providence, 
was a rational encouragement to the Gentile 
world to ſerve and worſhip him, in hopes of 
acceptance and mercy. 


4. IT is of great importance to obſerve, 
that the death of Chriſt (as far as appears) 
would have happen'd, if it had never been 
deſign'd as a ſacrifice ; and conſequently was 
not appointed arbitrarily and ſolely with a 
view to that. The true ſtate of the caſe 
ſeems to be this. The wiſe and merciful _ 
God, having compaſſion on the ignorance, 
and degeneracy of the world, determin'd, 
at a certain time fix'd by his infinite wiſ- 
dom, to interpoſe; and when they had cor- 
rupted the W Pact of nature, and were not 
likely to recover the right knowledge of 
it, teach them their duty by an external 
revelation, The perſon whom he choſe to 
be his meſſenger, is characteriz d as his Son, 
an innocent perſon, of great dignity and excel- 
lence, whom he had before imploy'd in the 


Ha, th. 6G ”— 
moſt 
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moſt important tranſactions, and who was 
highly belov'd and favour'd by him; and 
the principal reaſon of his employing one fo 
extraordinary as his miniſter upon this oc- 
caſion, we are told in the New Teſtament, 
was to conciliate greater attention and re- 
ard to his doctrine *. We are to take it 
therefore, I think, that the fr view of 
God in ſending Chriſt into the world was, 
that, as a prophet, he might reſtore the true 
religion, and publiſh the glad tidings of ie 
and immortality, and by this means reform 
the errors and vices of mankind, 


Bur as he was ſent to preach a moſt 
ſtrict and holy doctrine, among a people a- 
bominably corrupt and vitious; to recom- 
mend a rational, and ſpiritual worſhip of 
the Deity to thoſe who were fond of form 
and ceremony, and reſolv'd the whole of re- 
ligion into external rites, and traditional ſu- 
= ren and aflum'd the character of their 

ab, or king, when both his circum- 
ſtances in life, and the religion he taught, 
contradicted the expectations they had en- 
tertain'd of temporal pomp and grandeur un- 
der the Meſſiab's government, and conſe- 
quently diſappointed all the views of their 
ae e ff. and ambition ; he gain'd compa- 
ratively but few converts and was 


abus d and perſecuted by the prieſts, and 


att. 21. 37. Heb. 1. 1, 2. chap. 2. 2, 3. 
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men in power, whom the multitude blindly 
follow'd ; and at laſt put to death with great 
rorment and ignominy. From this plain, 
and unqueſtionably true account of the fact, 
it appears, that his ſuffering was the natural 
conſequence of attempting to reform the man- 
ners of a degenerate age, and oppoſing the 
ſuperſtition, and darling prejudices of the 
Jewiſh nation; and could not be avoided but 
y ſuch a compliance on his part, as would 
have been inconſiſtent with virtue and in- 
_ tegrity, or by a miraculous interpoſition of 
providence. And God, who fore/aw all this, 
appointed that the death of Chriſt, which 
really happen'd in the natural courſe of things, 
ſhould be confider'd as a /acrifice. 


LET me obſerve by the way, that by 
conſidering the matter in this light, all ob- 
jections againſt the juſtice of God, in deter- 
mining that an innocent perſon ſhould ſuffer 
for the guzlty, are entirely obviated. For 
the death of Chriſt was not appointed ab- 
ſolutely, and arbitrarily with this view; but, 
which is vaſtly different, and can't ſure have 
the leaſt appearance of injuſtice, it fell out 
juſt as other events do, in the common courſe 
of things; and all that can be immediately 
attributed to God in the whole affair is, that 
he ſent him into the world, tho he foreſaw 
the conſequences of it; and order'd that his 
death, which would have happen'd, with- 
out a miracle, if there had been no ſuch 
| | deſign, 
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deſign, ſhould be regarded as a ſacrifice, 
Tho, I muſt own, I can't ſee, if the matter 
had been otherwi/e, how it could be unjuſt, 
or tyranncal, to propoſe even to an innocent 
erſon to ſuffer, with his own free conſent, 
in order to promote ſo great a good; eſpe- 
cially if we ſuppoſe, what the Chriſtian re- 
velation expreſly teaches in the preſent caſe, 
that he would be glorioufly and amply re- 
warded for it. Having thus remov'd all the L 
difficulties of any moment that lie againſt | 
this doEtrine, the only thing that remains is 
to ſhew, what w/e ends might be ſerv'd by 
1 | 


TI 5n ALL not inquire into the original of 
expialory [acrifices, which were as early in 
the world as the firſt accounts of hiſtory; 
whether they were owing to an expreſs ap- 

Hint ment of God, as may ſeem probable 
from the Hiſtory of Mz/es; or had their riſe 
from the fears and ſuperſtition of mankind ; 
who being wneaſy under a ſenſe of guilt, 
confus'd in their reaſonings about the goodneſs 
of the Deity, and uncertain whether he would 
accept them notwithſtanding paſt offences, 
upon their repentance and reformation only 

(tho, I make no doubt, they might have ar- 

ued this truth, with a good deal of proba- 

5 even from the light of nature) would 
naturally fly to every little expedient, that 
their hewilder d imaginations ſuggeſted might 
be proper; and ſo began firſt with * 

| . rute 
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brute creatures; and afterwards, as their 
diſtruſt and fears increaſed, had recourſe, 
in many Heathen nations, to the abomina- 
ble practice of human ſacrifices: Which 
ſhews plainly, that their reaſon was more 
and more perplexed, and corrupted, and dar- 

kened to a prodigious degree, with reſpect to 
the very fundamental principles of religion 
and virtue. | 


Ir ſacrificing was entirely an human in- 
vention, twill be hard to give any account 
of it, more than of innumerable other /u- 
perſtitions, which, in the darkneſs and ex- 
treme depravity of the Pagan world, al- 
moſt ſary nag prevail'd. Human ſacrifices 
are a diſgrace to our nature, as well as in 
the higheſt degree diſhonourable to God. 
And for others, there is no foundation at all 
in reaſon to ſuppoſe, that they could exprate 
the guilt of moral offences, or be of the leaſt 
efficacy towards reinſtating the ſinner in the 
divine favour. On the other hand, if /acr:- 
fices were originally of divine appointment, 
they could not be defign'd to propitiate the 
Deity, becauſe the very inſtitution of them ne- 
ceſſarily ſuppos d, that he was already propi- 
tious. For what end then were they or- 
dained? Was it becauſe the all-wiſe and 
merciful governour of the world delighted 
in the blood of innocent animals? or was he 
fond of being ſerv'd with great expence, and 
ceremony? "Theſe are low and unworthy con- 

| ceptions 
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ceptions of him. All the uſes therefore that 


twas poſſible, inreaſon, for ſacrifices to ſerve, 
or conſequently, that they could be defign'd 


to anſwer, if they were of diuine original, 


may, I think, be reduc'd to theſe two; viz. 
keeping up a firm belief of God's reconcile- 
ableneſs, and being ready to forgive his guilty 
creatures upon their repentance ; and, at the 
ſame time, a ſtrong ſenſe of the evil of fin, 
and their own demerit upon the account of 
it. In this view of „landing memorials, and 
teſtimonies to the moſt important truths, they 
might be very. »/eful; but proper expiations 
they neither were, nor could be, whether 
they began from Superſtition; « or immediate 
nn —- --. ; 


AND now the death of Chriſt may beve- 


y fitly repreſented as a /acrifice, nay, de- 
pe 4 in g the ſtronge 2 880 s 
ſince it anſwer'd completely all the rational 
purpoſes, that expratory ſacrifices could ever 
ſerve. Tis a ſtanding memorial of God's be- 
ing propitious, and inclin'd, as the Chriſtian 
revelation aſſures us, not only to forgive fin 
in part, but entirely; and not only to remit 
the whole of the puniſhment which the ſin- 
ner had deſerv d, but moreover, to beſtow 


on him the glorious reward of eternal happi- 


neſs upon his ſincere repentance, and refor- 


mation, and perſevering ina virtuous courſe: 


So that it removes the uncertainty of our na- 


tural reaſonings, and is wiſely calculated to 


main- 
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maintain, in all ages, a firm belief of that 
fundamental principle of AL L religion, 


which mens ſiaperſtitious fears had very much 
corrupted, and darken'd; and gives the 


| ſtrongeſt poſſible encouragement to virtue. 


AG AI N, the death of Chriſt conſider d 
under the notion of a ſacriſice will be, to 


the end of the world, a moſt lively memorial 
of the evil and demerit of fin. Nay, as 


God, in his infinite wiſdom, has order'd it 
in ſuch a manner, that nothing 4% ſhould 


be confider'd as the ſacrifice for the ſins of 


the world, than the death of a perſon ſo 
dear to him, and of ſuch tranſcendent dig- 


nity and excellence; he has, by this appoint- 
ment, declar d much more ſtrongly his diſa 
pleaſure againſt ſin, and what the ſinner him- 


ſelf deſerv'd to ſuffer, and cut off more 


effeflually, from wilful and impenitent of- 
enders, all ground of preſumptuous hope, and 
confidence in his mercy, than twas poſſible 
to do by any ſacrifices of brute creatures. 


80 that by the way in which he has con- 


deſcended to pardon us, there is the utmoſt 


diſcouragement 2 to vice, and the great- 
eſt care taken, t 


t could be by any method 
whatever, to preſerve the honour of the di- 


vine government, and the reverence due to 
the authority of its laws. For beſides what 


hath been already ſuggeſted, a ſenſe of our 


ill deſerts upon account of our tranſgreſſions, 


of which the death * Chriſt, repreſented as 
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a ſacrifice, is a moſt affecting memorial, has 


a natural tendency to inſpire us with the 
deepeſt humility, and fill us with ſhame and 
remorſe for having deviated from the rule of 


right, and conſequently, to make us more 
circumſpect, and regular in our future be- 


haviour ; and a ſenſe of God's great goodneſi 
in 1 forgiving our offences, when we 
had merited quite the contrary, muſt, if we 
have any ſentiments of gratitude or honour, 
make us ſolicitous to pleaſe, and fearful of 
offending him. 


Ir it be aſk'd, how the death of Chriſt 


can anſwer the purpoſe of an expiatory ſa- 
crifice, when W in to wat, 
courſe of things, and was not appointed d:- 
rely, and only with that' view? I anſwer, 
that ſuch ſacrifices being never defign'd to 


 propitiate the Deity, or as proper exprations ; 4 


but only as Fremorrals, in the manner above 
explain'd; there is no difficulty in account- 
ing for it. For, in all other caſes, it was 
God's appointing, and accepting the ſacrifice 
only, that made it a proper memorial; other- 
wiſe it could have no fignificancy, but what 
the fancy and ſuperſtition of men ſuggeſted, 
The uſe of ſacrifices therefore depending en- 
tirely on his inſtitution of them; or, atleaſt, 
the uſe of thoſe which were directly of his 
ordaining being that, and that only, which 


he intended ; it follows, in the very nature 


of the thing, that if he is pleas'd to call the 


death 
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death of Chriſt a ſacrifice, and would have 
it confider'd under that character, jt muſt be 
a fit memorial of all he deſign'd ſhould be 
repreſented by it. And beſides, it has been 
ſhewn, that there are ſeveral circumſtances 
which render it a more v/eful memorial, than 
| any other ſacrifices that were ever offer ld. 


Lr me add to what has been ſaid con- 
cerning the ere, on of conſidering the 
death of Chriſt as a facrifice in general, that 
by its being deſcrib'd as the one qfering, 
which has perfected for ever them that are 
Janified *, the Chriſtian religion has guard- 
ed, in the moſt ¶fectual manner, Againſt the 
uſe of ALL facrifices for the future; and 
particularly againſt human ſacrifices, one of 
the moſt monſtrous corruptions of any thing 
which has born the name of religion, that 
ever appear'd in the world. And I would 
hope, that even its adverſaries will allow 
this to be a great argument in its favour; 
that it was ſo wiſely ſuited to the fate of 
the world at that time; and not only aboliſb d 
facrificing, but, in a way, accommodated 
in ſome meaſure to the general conceptions 
and prejudices of mankind, and conſequent- 
ly the more likely to take, guarded againſt 
e revival of a cuſtom afterwards (pre- 
ſerving however all the rational uſes of it) 
which had been the ſource of infinite ſuper- 
— © - 
* Heb, 10. 14. 
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Su ol it be ſaid, that there is no need 
of ſuch memorials as ſacrifices were, and the 
death of Chriſt is repreſented to be; becauſe 
if the Chriſtian religion had aſſerted clearly, 
that God is a propitious being, and particu- 
larly expreſs'd the terms, upon which his 
guilty creatures might be reconcid to him; 
If it had declar'd abſolutely againſt the uſe 
of ALL facrifices, and condemn'd eſpecial- 
ly the barbarity and inhumanity of human 

facrifices; this alone would have been ſuſfi- 
cient: I anſwer, that it might indeed have 
been ſufficient; but how does it appear, 

(which is the point on which the argument 
wholly turns,) that the appointing a memorial 
of theſe things, in the ſacrifice of Chriſt, is 
uſeleſs? Thus much is undeniable, that 
theſe things don't in the leaſt interfere; but 
beſides, was not the great end in view moſt 
likely to be ſecur d by poſitive declarations, 
and a ſtanding memorial both, that will na- 
turally give light to, and ſtrengthen each o- 
ther? To which we may add, that the ſu- 
perſtition of men will in ſome circumſtances 
pervert the plaineſt words ; but tis not ſo eaſy 
to evade the defign of a memorial, eſpecially 
in that very way, vig. under the notion of 
a ſacriſice, to which their ſuperſtition would 
directly tend. 


THERE is nothing, that I can find, advanc'd 
by the author of Chri/tianity, &c. upon ths 
„ 


head, 
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head, but what has been fully obwiated, or 


goes upon the common miſtakes of the ſcripture 
doctrine of Chriſt's ſacrifice. Only whereas 


he ſays, that the reaſons aflign'd for it 


© could never influence thoſe, who never 
« heard of Chriſt*;” I allow it. But what 
then? Is it not enough that they may be 
of great uſe to thoſe who have heard of 
him? Nay, the doctrine of Chriſt's being 
a propitiation for the fins of the whole world is 
not therefore uſelzs, becauſe a great part of 


the world know nothing of it, ſince it is of 
the higheſt moral advantage to thoſe who 


enjoy the chriſtian revelation ; as it repre- 
ſents to them the ꝝniverſal goodneſs of the 
common father of mankind, and that in eve 

nation, he that feareth God, and worketh 


righteouſneſs, is accepted with him; and con- 
ſequently encourages univerſal benevolence, 


and an efteem of the whole rational creation, 
however diſtinguiſh'd by external privileges; 
and reſtrains that /þiritual pride and inſo- 
lence, which prompts many chriſtians, to the 
repraach of our holy religion (and is indeed 


too common in all religious ſects, who ima- 


gine the ſuperiority to be on their fide) to 
confine the favour of God to fhemſelves, and 
deſpiſe, cenſure, and condemn al/ others, 


I PROCEED now to point out à few of 
the excellencies, and eminent advantages of 


_® Chriſtianity &. p. 418. 
2 that 
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that 4 ove inſtitution of Chriſtianity, in 
which we commemorate the death of Chriſt ; 
and particularly under the character of a 


ſacrifice. And the moral uſes of it are ſo 


plain, and withal fo various, and exceeding 
great, that it may be queſtion'd, whether 
any thing of a poſitive nature can poſſibly be 
appointed, that has a ſtronger tendency to 
promote the practice of virtue; nay, as 
will ſufficiently appear by juſt enumera- 


and Heroic virtue. 


In general, as we perform this ſervice in 
honour of Chriſt, we thereby, as well as by 
| baptiſm, ſolemnly profeſs our belief of his 
religion, and conſequently engage to make 
it the rule of our behaviour. — But to 
mention ſome of its peculiar advantages. 
Frequently commemorating the death of Chriſt 
as a ſacrifice for fin, muſt maintain in us a 
conſtant firm belief of that firſt principle 
even of natural religion, that God is ready 
to forgive all fincere penitents, and @ re- 
warder of them that diligently ſeek him; and 
at the ſame time, as it ſets before us our own 


great demerit, muſt impreſs a firong and 
lively ſenſe of the goodneſs of God, in freely 


pardoning our offences, and rewarding ſo 
_ abundantly our fincere tho imper fect virtue; 
the natural conſequence of which will be, 


ſhame for having done amiſs, and affronted 


the government of ſo gracious, and compa/- 
N 5 ſſionate 


ting them, of the moſt amiable, generous, 
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fionate a being, and the higheſt abborrence of 
ſuch an ungenerous conduct for the future. 
If we reflect with becoming gratitude on 
God's wonderful benevolence, and mercy tg 
mankind, tis impoſſible but this muſt pro- 
duce a chearful obedience to all his com- 
mands; and eſpecially, a delight in doing good 
after his moſt excellent and perfect example. 

- Again, when we remember, that the 
very deſign of the death of Chriſt was 79 
ue us from all iniquity, and make us zea- 
lous of good works *, and that, upon theſe 

terms only, we are to expect any advantage 

from it ; nothing can have a more powerful 
tendency to excite to fri, and univerſal 


purity. 


Fax THE R, if we conſider our partaking 
of this ordinance as a communion (the cup of 
bleſſmg, which we bleſs, as the communion of 
the blood of Chrift, and the bread, which we 
break, as the communion of the body of Chriſt, +) 
by which we acknowledge ALL ſincere 
Chriſtians, however denominated, and diſtin- 
guiſbed, as our brethren, members, together 
with ourſelves, of the ſame ſpiritual body, 
or ſociety,  intitled to the ſame privileges, and 
having the ſame hope of their calling ; that 
we, being many, are one bread, and one body, 
_ becauſe we are gt urine of that one bread t; 
this muſt be of excellent uſe to promote 


T6316 + 1 Cor, 10. 16. + ver. 17. 


2 4 mutual 
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mutual eſteem, concord, and harmony; and 
if the true intention of it was follow'd, 
would make Chriſtians regard one another 
according to their real merit, and not for 
the eile peculiarities of any particular 
ſect; and effecually reconcile all party diffe- 
rences: by which means, impoſitions upon 
conference, violent controverſies, unſcriptu- 
ral terms of communion, ſchiſms, perſecuti- 
ons, &c. which have been of fatal con- 
ſequence both to religion, and civil ſociety, 
would be entirely prevented. But leſt we 
ſhould ſtop here, and confine our benevo- 
| lence to rhe houſhould of faith; conſidering 
the death of Chriſt as 4 propitiation for the 
fins of the whole world, will naturally inſpire 
an umver/al love of mankind. For there is 
an irrefi/t;ble force in the apoſtle's argument, 
If God ſo loved us, we, who are — 
upon, and oblig d to each other, and can't 
ſubſiſt without a mutual intercourſe of good 
offices, ought much more to love one ano- 


ther . 


In DEI p, commemorating the death of 
Chriſt, in a devout and ſolemn manner, in 
its entire deſign, and with ALL its circum- 
ſtances, will ſuggeſt the greateſt, and moſt 


generous ſentiments, and afford motives to 


the moſt extenſive and heroic benevolence, 


that mankind can poſſibly practiſe. For be- 


* 1 Jo, 2. 2. PR F Chap, 4. 1 I, | | 
| ſides 


Kom. 5. 10. 


' 
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fides what has been already hinted, if we 
conſider that God gave his Son to die for us 
while we were enemies , this muſt kill all 
the ſeeds of malice and revenge in us; and 
raiſe ſuch a noble ſpirit of humanity and 
compaſſion, as the greateſt injuries ſhall not 
bear down and extinguiſh; which will be 
farther ſtrengthen d by reflecting on the be- 
haviour of Chriſt, who, under the greateſt 


abuſes and indignities, pitied, and pray d for 


his perſecutors, — His example likewiſe, in 
chuſing to die rather than forfeit his inte- 


Pig and to promote the happineſs of man- 


ind, will teach us, (and accordingly tis 
thus inculcated by St. John ) to ſacrifice 
all private conſiderations, nay, /zfe itſelf for 
the public good ; and beſides, has a tendency 
to beget in us an entire ſubmiſſion to provi- 
dence under the worſt circumſtances that 
may befal us, and an andaunted fortitude, 
reſolution, and conſtancy of mind, when we 
are call'd to ſuffer in a good cauſe, and for the 
advancement of truth and virtue. And all 
theſe arguments will receive an additional 
force, when we reflect, that the example 


we commemorate is that of a friend and 


enerous benefactor, an example that is in 
itſelf amiable, and which we ſhould conſe- 


our be ambitious to imitate ; and from 


the innocence and dignity of the ſufferer, 


I I Jo, 3. 16. 
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As therefore it appears, that we can't 
commemorate the death of Chriſt in the 
manner, in which chriſtianity has commanded 
it, without having our reſolutions to practiſe 
univerſal virtue ſtrengthen'd, and improving 
in the greateſt, moſt amiable, uſeful, and m7 
like diſpoſitions, which this inſtitution has a 7 

peculiar, and moſt admirable aptitude to ex, 
cite, and confirm; need I add any thing 
more to prove that tis worthy of God, a2 
being of abſolute purity, a being of moſt 
| 2 and uni verſal goodneſi;? Or that tis 
coming the wiſdom of his providence, and 
ſvitable to the great end he has in view, the 
rectitude, and happineſs of the moral crea- 
tion, to oblige us by a law made on pur- 
| | pole, and the practice of a plain, figntfhcant 
5 | rite, to enter frequently upon ſuch reflections 
as are of the utmoſt moral uſe, and yet, 
without ſome inſtitution of this kind (con- 
ſidering how little inclin'd the bulk of man- 
kind are to think, unleſs they are put upon 
it) are likely to be omitted, or very much 
neglefted ; and beſides, can't reaſonably be 
expected to have that weight and influence 
in a light, curſory, occaſional meditation, as 
they will very probably, when they are con- 
ſider d as a folemn at of devotion, which we 
perform in obedience to an expreſs divine 
command ? 


A 
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A THIRD thing of a poſitive nature in 
the Chriſtian revelation is, worſbipping God 
thro' a mediator. Now tis moſt evident, that 
the general notion of a mediator between God 
and man (the term being indefinite) can't in 
itſelf be abſurd ; but will be irrational, or 
otherwiſe, juſt as tis explain'd, and the na- 
ture, deſign, and uſes of the mediation ſtated. 
And when Chriſt is ſtyled a medzator, we 
can only learn from the New Teftament what 
the word implies ; and in that ſenſe alone, 
in which he is there repreſented under that 
character, are chriſtians oblig'd to worſhip 
God thro' a mediator. So that we ought nor 
to fancy difficulties arb:trarily, and frighten 
ourſelves with mere Ames bur if we would 
proceed fairly, muſt conſider whether there 
are really any objections againſt the account 
which hs goſpel gives of this matter. 


Ap the ſum of the Chriſtian doctrine is 
this, and this only. (1.) That we worſhip 
God in the name of Chriſt, i. e. according to 
His directions; encourag'd ee expreſs aſ- 
ſurances, which God afforded the world by 
him, that he is a propitious being ; and that 
our worſhip, form'd upon the principles, 
and conducted by the rules, which Chriſt 
anity preſcribes, will be accepted. (2.) That 
we worſhip him as that moſt gracious Being, 
the father of ALL mankind, who, by Chriſt, 

has given the Gentile world, as well as the 


Jews, 


348 The uſefulneſs and truth of the 
Fews, a revelation of his will, and expreſ; 
promiſes of pardon, and eternal life; fo that 
thro him, we both have an acceſs, by one ſpirit, 
unto the father . (3.) As a Being who has 
declar'd, that wwe are reconciled to him by the 
death of his Son +, who, for reaſons above 
explain'd, is repreſented as putting away fin 
by the ſacrifice of himſelf +; the wiſdom, and 
goodneſi of which conſtitution, we are thank- 
Fully to acknowledge. St. Paul indeed ſpeaks 
of Chriſt as interceding for us, in conſe- 
quence of the ſacrifice which he had offer'd; 
but, I apprehend, we are under no neceſſity 
to underſtand theſe paſſages ſiri&#ly : for as 
the epiſtles, in which ſuch language is uſed, 
were written to converted Jews wholly, or to 
churches where there was a mixture of 
ews with Gentiles ; he might only deſign 
y it (which appears plainly to have been his 
view in the greateſt part of the epiſtle to the 
Hebrews) that there was ſomething analogous, 
in the Christian religion, to what they fo 
highly valued in the Moſaic inſtitution ; but 
of a much more excellent kind, and attended 
with more extenſive and laſting advantages. 
(4.) Another thing implied in the Chriſtian 
doctrine of worſhipping God thro a mediator 
is, that we conſider him as one who governs 
us, and beſtows bleſſings upon us, not im- 
mediately , but by Chrift **, whom, as a re- 
ward of his perfect innocence, and voluntary 


* Fph.2. 18. + Rom. f. 10. t Heb, 9.26. 
11 Jo, 5. 21. 24+ 0 1 1 Cor. 8. 6 ſuf 
1 | 92 
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ſufferings for the good of mankind, he has 
coniſtituted, under himſelf, Lord of all *; Fe. 
T; 


ing him all power, in heaven, and in eart 

by whom he has reveal'd his will to us, and 
given us laws ; affords us needful aſſiſtance in 
the diſcharge of our duty, and Jupport under 
our various trials; and will, at laſt, judge 
the world in righteouſneſs, and render to eve 
man according to his deeds 4. And finally, 
that we worſhip Chriſt, as having the me- 
diatorial kingdom conferr'd on him by the 
Father, and in obedience to his command || ; 
aſcribing particularly glory, and dominion to 
him *, who, by the wiſe conſtitution of 
God, is our /aviour, and king ; but always 
in ſubordination to the glory of the one God 
and father of all, who alone has a right to 
our ſupreme worſhip, and obedience . 


Now what is there in all this that is in 


the leaſt diſbonourable to God, or inconſiſtent 


with any principle of natural religion? Rea- 
ſon indeed could never have diſcover d it, 
but, when it is reveal'd, can object nothing 
againſt it; and what, in the judgment of 
the moſt fr: and impartial reaſon, may he 
true, and belongs to a ſcheme of religion, 
which in all the parts of it, has a viſible 
tendency to promote the higheſt perfection, 


and happineſs of human nature, miracles un- 


* As 10. 36. Phil. 2. 9,10, 11. + Matt. 28. 18. 

+ Ac. 17. 31. Rom. 2. 6, & 16 comp. Jo. 5. 23. 
* Heb. 13. 21. 2 Pet. 2. 18. Rev. 3. 13. ff Phil. 2. 11. 
| N deniably 
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deniably prove to be actually true. The ap- 
pointing the death of Chriſt to be conſider d 
as a . has already been /#fficiently 
vindicated ; and this unavoidably infers the 
reaſonableneſs of worſhipping God under the 
character of that all-wife, and moſt merci- 
ful Being, who has fix d upon this method of 
pardoning finners, and receiving them into 
favour. His appointing Chriſt to ma- 
nage, under himſelf, the government of the 
. world, is repugnant to no one "chm of rea- 

' fon; but on the contrary, there is a beauti- 
ful congruity berween his being conſtituted 
our Saviour, and the immediate beſtower of 
the divine bleſſings and favours upon man- 
kind; and we can't but approve of Gods 
rewarding, in ſo extraordinary a manner, a = 

_ perſon of his unſpotted innocence, and one 
who generouſly condeſcended to take upon him 
the human nature, and both did, and ier d 

ſo much to maintain the cauſe of virtue, and 
promote our happineſs. Then as for the 
worſhip which the New Teſtament directs us to 

pay to Chriſt, ſince tis no more than the reſpect 
which is properly due to one, whom God has 
inveſted with the characters of our ſaviour, z 
and ruler, and made head over all things tos 
the church *; it muſt be as W = | 
while thoſe relations ſubſiſt, as the duties even 
of natural morality. And it can be no de- 
rogation from the abſolute, and ſupreme per- 


* Eph. 1. 22. | 
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fection of the firſt, and greateſt of beings, 
that an inferior is reſpected in proportion to 
his merit, and dignity, and honour'd with 


ſubordinate worſhip, in obedience to his ex- 


preſs command; becauſe this is, really, an act 
of homage to himſelf, and an acknowledgment 
of his unrivald and matchleſs excellence; 


and ſo far from giving his glory to another, 


that tis only offering that other what he 
could not receive; ſince it would be an 
affront and diſparagement to him to be ſerv'd 
with any worſhip of an inferior kind, with 
any worſhip of which he is not the ſupreme, 
and ultimate object, and all the reaſons for 


which do not center ab/clutely and entirely in 


himſelf. 
I s HALL only add, that the doctrine of 


Chriſts mediation ſerves, in general, the 


ſame purpoſes with that of his ſacrifice. For 
at the ſame time that it neceſſarily ſuppoſes 


God to be propitious, it impreſſes a conſtant 


ſenſe of the evil of ſin, and the ſinner's un- 
worthineſs of the divine favour upon the ac- 
count of it; and conſequently is 4 ors 


lecture of humility. So that tis calculated, 
in all ages, to inſpire moral ſentiments of 


univerſal advantage (eſpecially conſidering, 


how apt mankind are to be blind to their 
own faults, and pr-/ume' upon the mercy of 


God) and muſt, if rightly conſider'd, be a/- 


ways a ſtrong motive to purity, and virtue. 
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FRoM what has been ſaid it appears, 
that the ſcripture doctrine of a e 1-98 is 
entirely rational, and ſubſervient to moral 
purpoſes; and that there is not the leaſt 
foundation in it for thoſe lou and unworthy 
conceptions of the Deity, to which (as the 
author of Chr:i/tianity &c. imagines) © the 

* mediatory Gods among the Heathen owe A 

« their riſe *.” Nay, the Chriſtian revela-- | 

tion has, in its general doctrine, guarded fo 

fully againſt all /uch miftakes, that tis im- 
poſſible even for the weakeſt to fall into 

them, if they take their religion only from 

thence (which is a very reaſonable e 0" 
tion, at leaſt among Proteſtants, whoſe fun- 

A ___ damenral principle 'tis, that the ſcriptures 
are their only rule) and not from party- 
themes, or the wild ſuggeſtions of fancy and 
enthuſiaſm. No Chriſtian, who reads his Bible 
but with the /ame care with which he reads 
any the moſt common writings, can ever 
ſuppoſe (and that the adverſaries of Chriſti- 
anity muſt know) that a mediator was ap- 

ointed © either to ſuggeſt to the ſupreme 
« God ſome reaſons he before was ignorant 
« of; or that by hs importunities he might 
« prevail on his weakneſs, to do what other- 
« wiſe he was not willing to do .“ And 
leſt the people ſhould be ſo abſurd as to 
think, that the mediator had “ a greater 


* Chriſtianity &c. p. 85, f Ibid. 
* kind- 
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* kindneſs for, and readineſs to do good to 
e mankind than the ſupreme God himſelf, 
and that the ſollicitations of the former, 
* made the latter better-natur'd than other- 
e wiſe he would be; which of courſe would 
c take off their love from the ſupreme God, 
* and place it on the mediator, upon whole 
powerful interceſſion they ſo much de- 
« pended *; particular care is taken, 
throughout the 20e New Teſtament, to 
aſcribe this conſtitution intirely to the love 
of God, to his moſt free, unconſtrain d, nay 
unſolicited goodneſs. He is deicrib'd as the 
original contriver and author of it, prompt- 
ed by nothing but his gſential, and innate 
benevolence; and Chriſt to have acted only 
by his direction, and according to the plan 
his infimite wiſdom had form'd. So that 'tis 
not more plainly, nor ſo frequently inculca- 
ted, that we are bound thankfully to ac- 
knowledge the condeſcenſion of Chriſt in the 
dart he ſuſtain'd, as that- our ultimate ob- 
[Sus Song of love and gratitude are to the 
ſupreme God, and Father of all; even the 
Father of our Lord Teſus Chrift, the Father 
75 mercies, and God of all comfort , who 
ath bleſſed us with all ſpiritual bleſſings, in 
heavenly places, thro him; — Having pre- 
deſtinated us unto the adoption of children, by 
Feſus Chriſt, is himſelf, according to the good 
pleaſure of bit aoull, to the'praiſe of the g ory 
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From what has been ſaid it appears, 
that the ſcripture doctrine of a ee is 
entirely rational, and ſubſervient to moral 
purpoſes; and that there is not the leaſt 
foundation in it for thoſe /ow and unworthy 
conceptions of the Deity, to which (as the 
author of Chri/tianity &c. imagines) © the 
« mediatory Gods among the Heathen owe 
« their riſe *.”” Nay, the Chriſtian revela- 
tion has, in its general doctrine, guarded fo 
fully againſt all /ach miftakes, that tis im- 
poſſible even for the weakef? to fall into 
them, if they take their religion only from 
thence (which is a very reaſonable 1 2m 
tion, at leaſt among Proteſtants, whoſe fun- 
damental principle 'tis, that the ſcriptures 
are their only rule) and not from party- 
ſchemes, or the wild ſuggeſtions of fancy and 
enthuſiaſm. No Chriſtian, who reads his Bible 
but with the /ame care with which he reads 
any the moſt common writings, can ever 
ſuppoſe (and that the adverſaries of Chriſti- 
anity muſt know) that a mediator was ap- 
pointed © either to ſuggeſt to the ſupreme 
« God ſome reaſons he before was ignorant 
« of; or that by his importunities he might 
« prevail on his weakneſs, to do what other- 
« wiſe he was not willing to do r.“ And 
leſt the people ſhould be ſo abſurd as to 
think, a the mediator had © a greater 


bs Chriſtianity &c, 2 85. | 1 Ibid. 
5 c Kind- 
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* kindneſs for, and readineſs to do good to 
% mankind than the ſupreme God himſelf; 
and that he ſollicitations of the former, 
made the latter better-natur'd than other- 
ce wiſe he would be; which of courſe would 
c take off their love from the ſupreme God, 
and place it on the mediator, upon whole 
% powerful interceſſion they ſo much de- 
“ pended *; particular care is taken, 
throughout the 200 New Teſtament, to 
aſcribe this conſtitution intirely to the laue 
, God, to his moſt free, uncomſtrain d, nay 
unſollicited goodneſs. He is deicrib'd as the 
original contriver and author/ of it, prompt- 
ed by nothing but his gſential, and innate 
benevolence ;- and Chriſt to have acted only 
by his direction, and according to the plan 
his infinite wiſdom had form'd. So that tis 
not more plainly, nor ſo frequently inculca- 
ted, that we are bound thankfully to ac- 
knowledge the condeſcenſion of Chriſt in the 
art he ſuſtain'd, as that · our ultimate ob- 
e of love and gratitude are to the 
ſupreme God, and Father of all; even the 
Father of our Lord Jeſus Chrift, the Father 
75 mercies, and God of all comfort , woto 
hath bleſſed us with all ſpiritual: bleſſings, in 
heavenly places, thro him; — Having pre- 
deſtinated us unto the adoption of children, by 
Jeſus Chriſt, is himſelf, according to the good 1 
pleaſure of his will, to the praiſè of the g ory i 


* 


* Chriflignity &c, þ+ 86. ; 7 2 Cor. 1. Jo! 
y A a of 


1 
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of his ww wherein he has made us accepted 


in the beloved ; and wherein he hath abounded 
towards us in all 105 dom, and prudence “. 


THERE is one remark more which our 
author hath 'made, that I think worth re- 
citing : „However (ſays he) the heathens 

* allowing one, and but one moſt high God, 
« did not ſo far derogate from the ho- 
* nour of the one true God, as to pre- 
“tend that the moſt diſtinguiſh'd among 
their ſeveral mediators was equal to 
him; Equality and Mediation being as 
 . dent as Equality and Supremacy. 
“ And they would have made their reli- 
gion an errant jumble, if they had wor- 
« ſhipped theſe Gods ſometimes as mediators 

4 fa ; ſometimes as ſovereign diſpoſers of 
« os ; and ſometimes as both toge- 
* ther .“ I think it, I fay, worth while 
to recite this paſſage, not that tis any diffi- | 
culty againſt the Chriſtian religion itſelf, 
which teaches nothing at all of this 3 e- 
rious, incomprehenj;ble divi nity ; but that chri- 
ſtians may ſee how much it ſuffers by the 
darkneſs, and confuſion of human ſchemes, 
which are not only father'd upon it, bur 
rank'd among its nile « and moſt 
important doctrines. And, I hope, ſince this 
is a common cauſe (the honour of Chriſtia- 
nity being evidently concern'd in it) they 


* Eph. 1. 3,5, 6,8. © + Chriſianity &. 5. 87. 
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will all agree to lay aſide unſcriptural 
ſubtilties, and diſtinctive party phraſes, and 
be content to repreſent the Chriſtian doc- 
trine juſt as they find it in the wri- 
tings of the New Teſtament; and then 
they will have but /:zt/e to fear from the 
Skill or malice of its adverſaries. For tho 
ſome modern ſcholaſtic explications of it 
may be attended with inſuperable difficul- 
ties, and always diſtreſs thoſe who un- 
dertake the defence of them; the origi- 
nal revelation itſelf will, I am perſuaded, 
ſtand the teſt of reaſon, and bear even 
a ſevere, and critical, provided it be like- 
wiſe an bhoneft, and impartial, examina» 


An» it will confirm us in this belief, 
that we find the moſt able of its oppoſers 

(not excepting the author of Chriſtia- 
| mity &c. himſelf) 3 bend all their 
| aim 7his way, and level their objections not 
' againſt the New Teſtament directh, but 
' againſt thoſe groſs miſrepreſentations, and 
corruptions of its genuine and real ſenſe, 
which the weakneſs and ſuperſtition of men, 
or perhaps worſe cauſes, have introduc'd ; 
or if they ſometimes attack the original 
records of our religion, 'tis by interpreting 
paſſages ſo ftri#ly, and rigorouſly, as could 
never be their moſt obvious, and natural 
meaning; or elſe, by picking little [craps 
ASS - out 
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out of a connected diſcourſe, th Br, by them- 
ſelues, may well ſeem odd and unaccount- 
ble, and yet have a great propriety, and 
beauty, when conſider d in their connec- 
tion : which, it muſt be allow d, is a gh 
cunning, if it be not altogecher ho f 
way of proceeding. For tis mu 
to fall upon the confiſions, and we. . 
cies of party writers, than upon e 
Chriſtianity atfelf; or if it be a man's de- 
ſign to run down any book whatever, the 
more Jooſely he reads, and the oftner he 
quotes paſſages merely for their ſound, the 
better; the 1% he underſtands it, the more 
fault he is likely to find; and fo the num- 
ber of his objections, at leaſt, which per- 
0 m ep ſome weak people, or 
are already diſaſfected; the num- 
56 1 ſay, of his objections, if not the 
weight, will ſwell conſiderably. But that 
any perſons who act thus ſhould aſſume 
the Character of free thinkers, and treat all 
the reſt of the world as bigots, and enthu- 
fate, is moſt amazing; ſince ſuch a con- 
duct is, in truth, the fartheſt diſtant that 
can be from a generous temper; and ar- 
gues, on the contrary, beſides intolerable 
vanity, and inſolence, great narrowneſs of 


mind, and * moſt 0h and m Bey 
Judice. 
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the truth and excellency of the chriſtian 
_ revelation, all the main reaſonings of the 
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Tuos have I finiſh'd all that I pro- 
d in this argument, and conſider d, ſo 
as they affect either the v/efulne/3, or 


author of Chriſtianity &c. in the frft part 
of his deſign. And indeed, from what ap- 


pears, he is determin'd to do 10 farther. 
execution; ſo that there was no need of 


ſtaying for the ſecond part, which, if there 


be nothing in it but what the author hath 


promis'd, will be perfectly harmleſs. Nay, 


the moſt valuable part of it, (for I think 


we have but little concern with the ſenti- 
ments of \Fews, Gentiles, and Mahometans, 
or even of the fathers of the church, which 
are teſtimonies intirely foreign in a matter 


of rational inquiry, but are intended how- 


ever for the amplification, and ornament of 


the work ;) the moſt valuable part of it, 


I fay, is nothing mew, and nothing but 
what has been perform'd moſt excellently, 
and with the greateſt ffrength of reaſon, by 
ſeveral chriſtian writers *®, It may there- 
fore be juſtly preſum'd, that whatever o- 
ther works of this kind the ingenious au- 


thor may be engag'd in, they will not di- 


vert him from the more neceſſary buſi- 
nefs of reviewing, upon all proper occa- 


= Vide Chriſtianity &cc. p. 427, 429. : 
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fions, what he has already written; and 
that having m_— in 1t to the judgment 
of the public, he will not expect to be be- 
liev'd implicitly; but think himſelf oblig'd 
either to defend it, or elſe, in a frank, 
open manner acknowledge his miſtakes, 
like 22 honeſt man, and a fincere lover of 
truth, _© | . 
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12 5, HAT I have ſaid concerning the 


— 
_ 


Sacrifice of Chriſt, being thought 
: * not to be the true ſcripture doctrine, 


278 | of by ſome CHRISTIANS, 
whom I ſhould be very ſorry to 


offend, while I am maintaining the common 
cauſe of Chriſtianity againſt UNBELIE V- 
ERS; I think it proper to review it a lit- 
tle, and offer a few things for the farther 
2 and illuſtrating this important 
ſubject. 


IAM perſuaded, that thoſe who have ex- 
cepted againſt what I have offer'd have, ge- 
nerally, m:ſunder/iood me. But as my mean- 
ing has been miſtaken, not only by common 


ſuperficial readers, but likewiſe by perſons, 


whoſe good ſenſe and judgment can't be 
diſputed; I muſt, in modeſty, ſuppoſe, rhat 


A a 4 


there is ſome ohſcurity in the account * 
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I have given, owing to this at leaſt, viz. to 
its being too ſhort, and general, 


To remove objections therefore, and ſer 
the matter in a clear light, I defire it may 
be conſider d, that the New-Teſtament only 
lays down the doctrine relating to Chriſt's 
Sacrifice, but does not enter directly, and par- 
ticularly, into the reaſons of it; whereas my 
only deſign was to ſhew, againſt the oppoſers 
of revelation, that this part of the Chriſtian 
doctrine is e, and rational. In order to 
which, I indeed took notice of ſome abſurd 
notions that are father'd upon Chriſtianity, 
tho there is not the leaſt hint about them 
in the whole New Teſtament ; but allow d e- 
very thing that the Scripture has plainly and 
: diſtinftly aſſerted upon this head, without the 
leaſt thought of evading the grammatical and 
obvious ſenſe of any of the texts, by ſtrain'd 
and unnatural criticiſms. I have expreſly 
affirm'd that “ the death of Chriſt is very 
« fitly repreſented as a ſacrifice, nay, de- 
« ſcribedin the ſtrongeſt ſacrifical phraſes “; 
and gone all along upon the ſuppoſition, that 
the fir} and moſt ohvious ſenſe of thoſe texts, 
viz. that he appear d to put away fin by the 
 faerifice of himſelf +, gave his hife a ranſom 

for many 7, that we are redeemd with the 
precious blood of Chrift ||, and that God ſent 
his ſon to be the propitiation for our fins, ** 
* Pace 236... Heb. 9. 26. at. 20. 28. 
fl z | 2 "1 foha 4-10, * 


and 
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and the like; I have gone all along, I ſay, 
upon the ſuppoſition, that the ſirſt and moſt 
obvious ſenſe of thoſe texts is, that by the 
ae appointment of God, we are to conſider - 
the death of Chriſt as the thing, upon the 
account of which he pardons our fins, and 
_ confers life and immortality upon us; I fay, 
by the appointment of God, becauſe the whole 
efficacy of it 7 death of Chriſt not being 
neceſſarily, and in its own nature, an expia- 
tory ſacrifice) muſt ariſe from his ordaining, 
and accepting it as ſuch. And if this be T 
low'd, let it be call'd the term or condition 
of our forgiveneſs, I ſhall not think it need- 
ful to diſpute about mere words, when the 
utmoſt ſuch expreſſions amount to, can be 
no more than this, which I never denied, 
and now freely grant, that the all-wiſe Go- 
vernour of the world thought fit to fix upon 
this method of pardoning ſin, and, in this 
way only, to declare his accepting his guilty 
creatures upon their repentance, and reward 
their ſincere, tho imperfect virtue. 


 _FRomM this ſhort account, it will, I con- 
ceive, clearly appear, that I have not miſre- 
preſented the Chriſtian doctrine relating to 
 Chrift's ſacrifice, and that the objections againſt 
what Ihave written upon this head have been 

_ owing, in a great meaſure, to a mſapprehen- 
ion of my true deſign, Several of my rea- 
ders ſeem to have imagin'd, that what I have 
offer d was deſign'd as an account of the ſcrip- 
| „ gs Fuse 
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ture doftrine, or as an explication of texts, nay, 
that I thought the word ſacrifice to ſignify, 
ſtrictly, a memorial, Whereas my only inten- 
tion was to ſhew (allowing the doctrine itſelf 

to be juſt as it is repreſented in the writings of 
the New Teſtament, and taking the expreſ- 

ſions there us'd in their moſt oh uious, and natu- 

ral ſenſe) the wiſe ends that might be ſerv d by 
it; or, in other words, without queſtioning in 
the leaſt that the death of Chriſt is, by God's 
appointment, a propitiation, a ſacrifice, an 
atonement, &c. to give ſome account of the 
reaſons, which may be ſuppos'd to have de- 
termin'd his infinite wiſdom to chooſe his 
way of ſhewing mercy to ſinners, and re- 
ceiving them into favour. And my aſſigning 
as a wiſe reaſon for the inſtitution of ſacri- 
fices, that they were proper and uſeful memo- 

| rials, was a very clear intimation to the rea- 
der, that I had d:fferent ideas to the two 
words: For if the ideas were exactly the 
ſame, 1 muſt not only have thought that /a- 
crifices were 75 ul memorials, but that every 
uſeful memorial is a ann of which, I be- 
lieve, I need not clear myſelf. 


Ax p ſince it appears, that thoſe texts, 
which repreſent the death of Chriſt as a /a- 
crifice for ſin, a fin-offering, and the like, 
and ſpeak of it in the ſtrongeſt ſacrifical 
phraſes, contain nothing inconſiſtent with 
what I have advanc'd, becauſe I have no diſ- 
pute, upon this head, with either friends, or 
. enemies 
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enemies of Chriſtianity (the not mentioning 
which particularly, in the foregoing diſ- 
courſe, I acknowledge to have been a great 
defect, as it would probably have prevented 

the objections of many honeſt, and / mm 
readers) I can think but of one paſſage, re- 
lating to the doctrine itſelf, that needs to be 
alittle explain'd, and vindicated, vig.“ that 
* the death of Chriſt would have happen'd 
&« i. e. ſo far as appears to us, or as we can 
« judge from what is reveal'd in the holy 
« ſcripture] if it had never been deſign'd as 
« a ſacrifice; and conſequently was not ap- 
« pointed arbitrarily, and ſolely with a view 

t to that . Now this, which I apprehend 
to be of great importance in the preſent 
argument, I can, as yet, ſee no reaſon 
to recede from. I choſe to expreſs myſelf 
in this manner, becauſe the Goſpel-hiſtory 
moſt evidently repreſents the matter thus, via. 
te that the Son of God, for publiſhing the 
* will of his heavenly Father in a corrupt 
*« and degenerate age, was abuſed, and per- 
* ſecuted, and by wicked hands crucified, 
* and ſlain.“ This is the plain fact as it 
is there related; a fact, which it would be 
mere trifling to attempt to prove: and, in 
my opinion, it can't be denied, that the 
death of Chriſt was the natural conſe- 
* quence of his attempting to reform a 


U corrupt and vitious people, and oppo! fs . 
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« their ſuperſtition, and darling prejudices, 
without deſtroying the truth of that hiftory, 
and conſequently of Chriſtianity itſelf. Since 
therefore his death was © the natural con- 
« ſequence of his integrity in his prophetic 
“ character,” and could not have been a- 
voided but by inſincere compliances on his 
part, or by a miraculous interpoſition ; we 
muſt ſuppoſe © that it would have aFually 
* happen'd if it had never been appointed as 
«is Hbrifce, or be forc'd to make precari- 
ons ſuppoſitions about which the New Teſta- 
ment 1s wholly ſilent. And if, as far as ab- 
pears to us (the Chriſtian revelation giving us 
no ground to carry our conjectures farther, 
and there being not the leaſt foundation in 
reaſon to ſuppole, that God would not have 
ſent his Son into the world with this viewonly, 
that he __ make a revelation of his mind 
and will, ſuited to the corrupt and degenerate 
ſtate of the world, tho he forefaw it would 
end in his death) if I ſay, as far as appears 
to us, the death of Chrift would have hap- 
« pen'd, tho it had never been appointed as 
« a ſactifice, it neceflarily follows, that, as 
far as we can judge, © it was not ordain'd ar- 
« bitrarily, and ſolely with a view to that.” 
Nay farther, we may fairly conclude, {at 
leait this is the utms/t we can conclude, if we 
go no farther than we have ſure principles to 
reaſon from) that the neceſſity of this me- 
thod of pardoning fin was not an abſolute 
neceſſity, but a neceſſity ariſing from cir- 
cumſtances, 
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cumſtances, or more properly, a fitneſs which 
the circumſtances of things ſuggeſted ; i. e. 
in other words, it was fixed upon by the in- 
finite wiſdom of God, which always does 
what is beſt, becauſe it was an over-ruling and 
directing 4 natural event to ſerve the wiſeſt, 
and molt »/efu/ purpoſe, for the honour of 
his government, and the good of his crea- 
tures. But on the other hand, whereas I 
have ſaid, that © the firſt view of God, in 
« ſending Chriſt into the world, was, that as 
* prophet, he might reſtore the true religi- 
* 0. 2 *” T ſhould now rather chooſe to ex- 
preſs myſelf thus, that he pitch'd upon ſo 
great and excellent a perſon, both that, by the 
dignity of his character, he might conciliate 
a greater attention, and regard to his doctrine, | 
and that the death of this divine meſſenger, | 
which he foreſaw would happen, if not 
miraculouſly prevented, might anſwer the 
wiſe and valuable ends of a /acrifice for fin; 
without determining which of theſe was the 
firſt, or principal reaſon. For it's probable 
that both of them together (ſince it appears 
they concur) and neither ſingly, influenc'd 
the all-wiſe governour of the world to employ 
his only begotten Son upon this occaſion; hy 
whole * e thoſe ends are more ae 
ally promoted, than they could be by that of 
a nyother being whatſoever. 


- 
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Tux death of Chriſt was undoubtedly 
predetermin d, but that does not prove that it 
did not happen in the natural courſe of 
things, z. e. in the ſame manner, and by 
the ſame kind of inſtruments, as the death of 
other prophets, and righteous men, who 
| have preach'd repentance and reformation to 
an ignorant and degenerate age. So far in- 
deed it may be aſcrib'd to God, that it could 
not have happen'd if he had not ſent him 
into the world ; nay farther, that he ſent 
him when he fore/aw this ac ara :" @ 
and upon that fore-knowledge how the e- 

vent would be, if the malice of his enemies 
was ſuffer'd to take its courſe, determin'd 
not to interpoſe, but to permit it; or in other 
words, determin'd that it ſhould be. But to 
proceed farther than this, we have, I think, 
no ground in reaſon, or warrant from Holy 
Scripture. On the contrary, St. Peter expreſly 
fays, that our Saviour was deliver d by the 
determinate counſel, and fore-knowledge of God * ; 
the moſt obvious and natural rm of which 
is, by the purpoſe of God to leave the Jews 

to themſelves, upon the fore-knowledge that 

they would then put him to death. And to 

argue from the nature of the thing itſelf; as 
the deſtroying ſuch an innocent and uſeful} 
perſon, a divine meſſenger, and the Son of 
God, was unqueſtionably a very wicked ac- 


Acts ii. 23. 
RE tion 


. . 
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tion, it will not, I preſume, be thought, that 
the moſt w/e, and holy governour and judge 
of the: world could have determin'd any 
thing about it further, than to ſuffer natural 
| cauſes to operate, and the event (which he 
foreſaw would happen without a miraculous 

interpoſition) to take place. 


 HowEeveER, tho the death of Chriſt 
fell out in the natural courſe of things, it 
Was not thus a ſacrifice. That was owing 
entirely to the purpoſe and decree of God, and 
conſequently, upon the fore-knowledge that 
his death would otherwiſe happen, was ab- 
| folutely predetermin'd, and in the frongeſtand 
| fulleſt ſenſe, that any texts, either in the Old or 
New Teſtament, ſpeak of it. I ſhall only 
add, that thoſe who believe that the death of \ 
Chriſt was abſolutely determin'd as a ſacrifice, 
otherwiſe than upon the fore-knowledge that 
it would happen in the manner it did, muſt 
be oblig'd to prove, that if there had been no 
need of his coming into the world as @ pro- 
phet, he would have been ſent with no other 
view, than fo die; nay farther, that if the 
Jeus, who were free agents, and not under 
a neceſſity of puting him to death, inſtead of 
rejecting and 5 had receiv'd and 
honour d him as a prophet, God would im- 
mediately have interpos d, and have appoint- 
ed the manner in which, and the inſtrument 1 
by whom, he ſhould have been direct y offered 1 
48 a Sacrifice ; which appear to me to be 1 
. 
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mere imaginary ſchemes, that have no foun- 
dation either in reaſon, or revelation. 


Nor RING now remains, but briefly to 
review what I have offer d concerning the v/es 
of expratory ſacrifices, and particularly the w/e 
ends | that might be anſwer d by God's ap- 5 
pointing the death of Chriſt to be conſider d 

under that character. And that no ſacrifi- 
ces of this kind (nay not that of Chriſt him 
ſelf) were ws pl to propitiate the Deity, 
that they; could not be neceſſary with reſpect 
to him, to incline him to be favourable and 

racious to mankind, follows neceſſarily from 
ana that they derive their whole efficacy 
and value from his appointment; and © the 
« very inſtitution of them, muſt, in the 
nature of the thing, ſuppoſe that he was 
c already n +,” already diſpos d to be 
merciful and forgive the offences of his crea- 
rures, and only fix d upon this as the moſt 
rational and proper way of diſpenſing his 
mercy. This I take, to be demonſtration, to 
which nothing needs be added. However, 
we may obſerve, to ſtrengthen and confirm it 
farther, that the facrifice of Chriſt is repre- 
ſented, throughout the whole New Teſta- 


ment, as proceeding from the love and com- 


paſſion ot God towards mankind, but never 
as the cauſe of it; as the ect of his mercy, 
not the argument or motive inducing him to 
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be merciful : this is the conſtant ſtrain of the 


Goſpel, and there is not ſo much as a ſingle 
paſſage which intimates the contrary. _ 


In like manner, as ſacrifices derive all their 
virtue from God's ordaining and accepting 
them, and forgiveneſs of ſin is always deſcrib' 
as an act of 2 and voluntary favour in the 
Deity; it plainly appears, that they neither 
were, nor could be, in the ſenſe in which I 


have us'd the expreſſion, proper exprations ; 


L e. that there was nothing, in their ab/tra 


nature, that could atone for moral guilt, or 


merit pardon, or, in other words, that there 
was no 2 connection in reaſon, indepen- 
dent on the will and pleaſure of God, between 
offering the facrifice, and the forgiveneſs of 
the offender, 175 


Wu Ar other uſe then could they be de- 


ſign' d to ſerve; (fince they could neither be 
intended to propitiate our moſt merciful God, 


nor, in a ſrict ſenſe, to expiate the guilt of 


ſin &) beſides that of being © ſtanding me- 


B b * morials 


* When the words, propitiation and expjation, are uſed 


in ſcripture, they have, 1 apprehend, a very different mean- 
ing: and the truth of the caſe I take _. 5 

inclin'd, by his innate goodneſs and mircy, to pardon the fins 
of mankind upon their repentance, and receive them inta 
favour ; but at the ſame time was reſoly'd to do it in ſuch a 
way as would be moſt honourable to his perfections and govern- 
ment, and conſequently was moſt becoming a wiſe and holy 
governout. As the ſacrifice of Chriſt therefore, which he 
appointed; tho-it did-not incline him to. be merciful, is ths 
5 way 


e this, God was 


F 
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„ morials of God's reconcileableneſs, for in- 
« ſtance, and readineſs to forgive his guilty 
« creatures upon their repentance, of his 
« ſtrict and abſolute purity, and of the great 
te evil and demerit of fin?” And what o- 
ther reaſon, can we ſuppoſe, determin'd his 
infinite wiſdom to e them, but their 
moral influence, and particularly, that he 
might exerciſe his mercy towards mankind 
in fach a manner, as would moſt fectually 
ſupport the practice of virtue, and diſcourage 
vice and wickedneſs ? By this method of grace 
and pardon, he has moſt awfully demon- 
ſtrated his /þotleſ's purity, and zrreconcileable 
averſion to fin, and wiſely maintain'd the Ho- 
nour of his moral government, by doing 
what is beſt calculated to promote the great 
end of it, the perfection and happineſs of his 
ſubicts. | 


T1 Hors what J have now added will ſa- 
tisfy the friends of Chriſtianity, as well as 
ſilence the cavils of its adverſaries. And I 
can aſſure the reader, that as I would not 

pay 


way in which he choſe aclually to diſpenſe his mercy, he is 
the propitiaticn and becauſe it is the method in which he 
actually forgives our offences, and 3 us upon our ſin- 
cere repentance, from guilt; in this ſenſe it is an expiarion 
likewiſe, And *tis upon the ſame account that we are ſaid to 
be reconciled 19 God by the death of his ſon, Rom. 5. 10. tho 
we neyer meet in the New Teſtament with ſuch an expreſſion 

as this, that God was thereby reconciled to us; becauſe, per- 
haps, it would convey to the bulk of mankind a very different 
Idea, contrary to what has been ſhewn to be the reaſon of 
be thing, and the general tenour of the Chriſtian revelation. 


c 


* 


* 
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pay ſo much deference to human explica- 
t ions of ſcripture, how popular ſoever, as to 
betray any important and uſeful truth; fo 
neither would I deviate, in the leaſt, from 
commonly receiv'd principles, for the ſake of 
being /ingular. 
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